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.nyone  who  has  taken  part  in  a  church  Christmas  pageant 
knows  the  trials,  tribulations— and  rewards— that  sometimes 
attend  this  annual  event.  Junior's  beard  keeps  falling  off,  sister 
turns  up  with  the  sniffles,  and  one  of  the  Wise  Men  keeps  for- 
getting his  lines.  Well,  the  congregation  at  El  Portal  (Calif. ) 
Community  Church,  near  Yosemite  National  Park,  no  longer 
worries  about  such  things. 

Two  years  ago,  the  El  Portal  pageant  was  performed  for  the 
camera  of  Norman  Bishop,  a  park  naturalist  and  skilled  photog- 


hild  Is  Born 


"And  /o,  the  star  which  they  had 
seen  in  the  East  went  before  them..." 
For  Tom  Lauenroth,  one  of  the  Wise 
Men,  photographer  Bishop  devised  a 
workable  astronomical  instrument  from 
a  eoat  hanger  and  cardboard  dowel. 


The  innkeeper  finds  quarters  for  Joseph  and  Mary  in  a  stable. 


rapher.  Under  direction  of  the  Rev.  Donald  Baldwin.  Com- 
munity's pastor,  he  recorded  the  Nativity  story  on  color  slides. 
using   beautiful    Yosemite  as   his   studio   for   outdoor   scenes. 

There  were  problems,  of  course:  a  donkey  that  refused  to 
behave,  and  a  strav  deer  that  came  to  feed  in  the  Babe's 
manger.  But  there  were  benefits,  too:  pictures  that  combine 
realism  and  mood,  and  the  chance  to  involve  more  children 
in  the  various  scenes— two  different  Marys  and  two  different 
Josephs,  for  example. 

The  final  step  was  editing  the  slides  and  preparing  a  nar- 
ration drawn  directly  from  tin-  Scriptures— a  process  in  which 
Pastor  Baldwins  wife,  a  drama-school  graduate,  helped  con- 
siderably. But.  says  Mr.  Baldwin,  any  church  group  could  do 
the  same  thing— even  without  Yosemite  Park  for  a  backdrop. 
"The  result."  he  savs,  "is  a  unique  Christmas  program  that  can 
be  used  again  and  again  through  the  years."        — H.  B.  Teeter 
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The  shepherds  say:  "Lei 

us  go  ci  er  to  Bethlehem  and 
see  this  thing  thai  has 

happened,  which  the  Lord  has 

made  known  to  us."  Sole 

how  the  photographer  chose  a 
Yosemite  background  resembling 
Christ's  native  Palestine. 


Man/  and  the  Christ  Child:  Joseph,  warned  of  Herod's  wrath,  will  flee  with  Jesus  and  his  mother  to  Egypt. 
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And  Beautiful  Gift  Books: 


SUNRISE  TO 
STARLIGHT 

Compiled  by  May  Detherage.  Inspi- 
ration and  wisdom  for  all  of  life 
are  found  in  this  delightful  collec- 
tion of  the  world's  great  writing. 
The  book  is  developed  in  five  parts 
representing  the  hours  of  the  day 
and  the  periods  of  man's  life: 
Dawn  (childhood),  Morning 

(youth),  Noontime  (adulthood), 
Evening  (maturity),  and  Nighttime 
(old  age).  Fully  indexed  by  author- 
title-subject.  Bound  in  dark  olive 
green  Kivar  Kidskin  with  light  olive 
green  cloth  end  sheets;  tied  with 
an  "old  gold"  cord.  Boxed  in  an  at- 
tractive gift  box  covered  with  sun- 
burst gold  paper.  Thirty  full-page 
photographs.  Size  8!/2"xll".  208 
pages.  $4.95 
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THE  TREASURY  OF 

INSPIRATIONAL 

CLASSICS 

Compiled  by  Bliss  Albright.  A  treas- 
ure chest  of  inspiration  from  these 
classics:  Acres  of  Diamonds,  As  a 
Man  Thinketh,  Friendship,  The 
Majesty  of  Calmness,  Of  the  Imi- 
tation of  Christ,  Life's  Extras,  The 
Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man,  Fav- 
orite Inspirational  Poems,  and  The 
Greatest  Thing  in  the  World.  Peo- 
ple of  all  ages  from  throughout  the 
world  have  read  and  enjoyed  these 
books.  Now,  in  one  volume,  you 
can  own  the  best  of  each  of  these 
familiar  works  by  famous  authors. 
Includes  bits  of  poetry,  Scripture, 
and  devotional  thoughts  touching 
on  all  aspects  of  life.  Attractively 
bound.   Size   7"xl0".    192   pages. 

$3.95 
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Is  thy  hart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with  thine?  Dost  thou  love  and  serve 
God?  It  is  enough,  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  ol  fellowship. 

— |ohn  Wesley  (1703-1791) 
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After-Hour  jottings  ...  In  times  past  we 
have  been  called  upon,  either  by  others 
or  by  some  mystic  urge,  to  put  words  on 
paper  concerning  the  season  at  hand. 
Over  the  years,  the  words  have  mounted 
into  the  thousands,  but  long  ago  we 
realized  we  can  never  say  exactly  what 
we  want  to  say  about  Christmas. 

We  were  not  the  first,  nor  will  we  be 
the  last,  to  write  about  the  first  Christmas 
one  remembers.  (In  our  case,  it  was  a 
small  church  on  Christmas  Eve,  a  cedar 
that  towered  to  the  ceiling,  and  the 
memory  of  going  out  into  the  cold,  clear 
night,  looking  with  childish  eagerness  for 
the  star  of  Bethlehem.) 

Like  others,  we  have  written  about 
winter  winds  whining  sad  tales  of  for- 
gotten Christmases  around  the  ruins  of 
old  chimneys;  and  we  have  pictured  soft 
snows  powdering  the  midnight  solitudes 
of  evergreen  forests.  We  have  joined  in 
decrying  the  ever-increasing  commercial- 
ization of  Christmas,  yet  we  have  joyed 
in  the  fantasy  and  beauty  some  of  this 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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NEW  RESEARCH  CONFIRMS 

CREAM  OF  RICE  STILL  THE  MOST 

DIGESTIBLE  TYPE  OF  CEREAL. 

New  research  confirms  what  we've  been 
saying  all  along— Cream  of  RICEis  eas- 
ier to  digest  than  any  other  type  of  ce- 
real. And  now  we  also  know  it  causes 
less  stomach  acid  than  any  other  type 
of  cereal.  These  facts  were  established 
in  a  new  medical  research  study  based 
on  a  series  of  clinical  comparison  tests 
between  Cream  of  RICE  and  leading 
oat,  wheat,  corn  and  barley  cereals. 
No  wonder  doctors  put  it  on  special 
diets  and  even  recommend  it  for  ba- 
bies. Furthermore,  Cream  of  RICE  pro- 
vides rich  vitamin-mineral  nutritional 
support  and  quick  energy. 

Cream  of  RICE  has  eliminated  many 
allergy-producing  substances  and  is 
good  for  many  people  who  are  allergy- 
susceptible. 

And  Cream  of  RICE  gives  you  full, 
delicious  cereal  flavor  every  time. It's 
a  real  taste  treat  for  anyone. 
FREE  recipe  BOOK!  "How  To  Make  A 
Special  Diet  Taste  Extra  Special!"  Write 
to:  Cream  of  RICE,  Dept.  TG126,  West 
Chester,  Penna.      19380 

TASTES  SO  GOOD  AND  SO  GOOD  FOR  YOU 
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commercialization  has  helped  to  create. 
Through  starshine  and  tinsel,  tragedy, 
and  bright  presents  under  a  tree,  we  have 
joined  others  in  seeking  the  real  meaning 
of  Christmas.  We  hope  you  will  find  it  in 
more  than  one  place  in  this  issue,  which 
we  also  hope  you  will  discover  to  be  a 
somewhat  different  kind  of  Christmas 
edition  of  TOGETHER. 

That  Christmas  does  inspire  more  of 
our  contributors  than  perhaps  any  other 
season  is  evident  by  the  manuscripts  that 
reach  us  just  before  and  after  the  holi- 
days. One  such  was  The  Joy  That  Night 
[page  27]  which  arrived  in  our  office 
early  last  January. 

"This  one  had  to  be  written  now,"  says 
the  author,  Kathleen  Davis,  who  lives  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  "You  may  wonder  how 
it  can  be  authentic  and  still  have  left  me 
time  to  write  it." 

We  did  wonder,  and  Mrs.  Davis  ex- 
plains that  her  mother-in-law — the  cen- 
tral figure  in  her  narrative — "must  have 
someone  nearby  all  the  time  .  .  .  She  sits 
here  quietly  while  1  write.  She  likes  to 
hear  the  typewriter,  she  claims — it  usually 
puts  her  to  sleep. 

"Having  to  stay  home  with  Mother  is 
not  martyrdom  for  me.  In  fact,  I'm  hap- 
pier now,  with  some  time  for  writing, 
than  when  I  was  WSCS  president,  AAUW 
chairman,  den  mother,  and  vice-president 
of  the  PTA — simultaneously!" 

All  of  which  has  something  to  do  with 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  the  year  around. 

Again,  we  were  thinking  as  we  glanced 
through  final  proofs  of  this  issue,  Betty 
C.  Entner  could  have  added  a  few  snow- 
flakes  and  a  wreath  to  make  her  With 
Naught  But  Love  [page  20]  a  Christmas 
story.  But  it  didn't  happen  in  December, 
and  her  narrative  happens  to  be  a  true 
one  involving  real  people.  We  think  hers 
is  a  remarkably  touching  little  story,  with 
a  fine,  old-fashioned,  character-building 
hint  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

About  Mrs.  Entner:  there  is  a  Christ- 
mas connection  of  sorts.  It  all  happened 
nearly  25  years  ago,  during  World  War 
II.  Living  near  the  Pacific,  Mrs.  Entner 
happened  to  spin  across  the  shortwave 
band  of  her  radio,  and  heard  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  speaking  from  a  Japanese  in- 
ternment camp.  For  propaganda  reasons, 
perhaps,  the  Japanese  were  allowing  some 
Allied  prisoners  to  broadcast  "blind"  over 
transmitters  in  various  internment  camps 
in  the  South  Pacific. 

After  that,  Mrs.  Entner  listened  to  many 
of  the  broadcasts.  An  ex-secretary,  she 
took  down  every  word  in  shorthand,  and 
began  sending  letters  to  relatives  of  the 
imprisoned  soldiers. 

"We  located  or  learned  to  spell  many 
new  towns  throughout  the  world,"  she 
told  us.  "An  unexpected  dividend  was 
the  receipt  of  grateful  letters  from  parents 
or  families  from  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,   England,  and   other  countries." 

Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Entner  adds,  "This  hap- 
pened during  the  fall  and  Christmas  holi- 
days, which  made  the  whole  project  even 
more  of  a  blessing.  It  has  been  years  now 
.  .  .  but  the  smile  still  appears  when  I 
think  of  that  period  in  my  life." 


As  a  sidelight,  aimed  especially  at 
TOGETHER's  family  of  photographers,  we 
call  attention  to  the  color  feature  A  Child 
Is  Born  [inside  cover],  and  to  the  picture 
of  Mary,  Joseph,  and  the  innkeeper.  The 
Rev.  Don  Baldwin,  who  supervised  pro- 
duction of  the  photographic  Christmas 
pageant,  tells  us  the  innkeeper's  lamp  was 
actually  made  of  clay.  "A  little  flashbulb 
was  placed  where  the  wick  of  the  lamp 
would  be — thus  the  shadow  is  cast  right 
from  the  lamp  itself."  (By  the  way,  you 
photographers  are  reminded  that  the 
deadline  for  TOGETHER's  Photo  Invita- 
tional is  February  1.  Details  on  page  72.) 


Don  Wilson:  Our  Advent  artist. 

You  will  note  that,  for  a  change,  there 
are  no  photographs  in  this  month's  eight- 
page  color  section  [pages  35-42]  on  Ad- 
vent. The  artwork  is  that  of  a  youthful 
Chicago  editorial  and  commercial  artist 
named  Don  Wilson  whose  individuality 
of  style  may  or  may  not  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  had  no  formal  art  train- 
ing. Despite  this,  Mr.  Wilson  (now  in  his 
early  20s)  already  is  doing  major  assign- 
ments for  a  number  of  important  com- 
mercial accounts,  and  his  work  has  ap- 
peared in  other  magazines  of  general 
circulation. 

Long  before  the  artist  came  into  the 
picture,  however,  TOGETHER's  Helen 
Johnson  was  in  touch  with  Mrs.  Lorraine 
Westerberg,  wife  of  the  president  of 
Methodist-related  Kendall  College,  Evans- 
ton,  III.  Mrs.  Westerberg,  who  served  as 
consultant  on  the  Advent  pictorial  before 
Miss  Johnson  tackled  the  text,  is  a  spe- 
cialist in  church  tradition.  She  is  well- 
known  for  her  presentations  to  WSCS 
groups,  and  for  participation  in  work- 
shops held  by  Methodists  and  other  de- 
nominations. — Your  Editors 
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LEONTYNE  PRICE 

"My  Favorite  Hymns" 
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Here  is  Leontyne  Price's  own  selection  of  hymns, 
recorded  with  the  renowned  Men  and  Boys  Choir 
of  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York. 
Price  regarded  her  recording  of  this  album  not 
merely  as  a  performance,  but  as  a  devotion. 
Hymns  include.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy.  Ave  Maria, 
The  Lord's  Prayer,  Bless  This  House  and  Lead, 
Kindly  Light.  Hear  this  moving  album,  recorded 
in  brilliant  Dynagroove  sound. 

RCAVICTOR& 

WThe  most  trusted  name  in  sound 
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Churches  of  the  future  may  be  grouped  in  interfaith 

parks  or  "campuses"  with  underground  parking  and  public 

transportation.  The  clustering  concept  tends 

to  promote  ecumenical  dialogue  and  the  sharing  of 

Christian  education,  ministry,  and  worship. 


The  Neiv  Cities : 


Laboratories  for  Church  Development 


a 


'NE  OF  the  church's  most  peppery  controversies 
of  recent  years  has  centered  on  church  extension. 
Some  who  see  the  need  of  radical  reforms  have 
lashed  out  against  the  church's  "edifice  complex," 
deplored  its  "stained  glass"  mentality,  and  even  have 
suggested  trial  moratoriums  on  church  construction. 
Institutional  administrators,  responding  a  bit  de- 
fensively, have  made  the  point  that  God's  people 
can't  gather  on  vacant  lots  to  worship,  study,  and 
organize  for  action  in  the  world.  Forming  new  con- 
gregations and  building  church  plants,  they  declare, 
is  a  practical  necessity  of  mission,  even  though  it 
lacks  the  glamor  of  coffeehouse  ministries,  sand-and- 
surf  evangelism,  and  jazz  liturgy. 

Fruitful  Furor:  What  seems  to  be  emerging  from 
the  furor  is  a  new  theology  of  church  development, 
an  overdue  recognition  of  the  need  for  better  church 
planning  and  strategy,  and  a  growing  realization 
that  church  facilities  must  be  servant,  not  master. 

Dr.  Ralph  T.  Mirse,  director  of  Methodism's 
young  Department  of  New  Church  Development, 
builds  a  convincing  case  for  the  compatibility  of 
church  extension  and  renewal.  The  new  congregation, 
says  the  Philadelphia  executive,  has  no  established 
patterns,  no  local  traditions,  no  cliques,  no  one  to 
complain,  "But  we've  always  done  it  this  way."  By 
their  very  nature,  new  churches  are  open  to  new 
forms  of  worship,  education,  and  ministry. 

The  denomination  is  in  the  midst  of  a  major  re- 
search effort  to  find  out  why  some  congregations 
succeed  while  others  fail,  why  some  flourish  and 
others  flounder.  The  study,  to  be  completed  next 
spring,  may  provide  better  guide  lines  for  starting 
new  churches  and  helping  them  serve. 

Methodist  leadership,  meanwhile,  is  beginning  to 
recognize  that  church  extension — once  considered 
merely  a  "banking  operation"  to  finance  new  beach- 
heads in  middle-class  suburbs — must  cut  a  broader 


swath.  New  churches  also  are  needed  in  racially 
changing  neighborhoods,  inner-city  districts,  high- 
rise  apartments,  low-cost  housing  projects,  retire- 
ment villages,  and  vacation  centers. 

Failure  of  Federation:  Most  church  planners  re- 
gard federated  churches  as  a  50-year  failure.  One 
is  the  Rev.  Robert  D.  Ball,  a  Methodist  minister 
with  the  Maryland  Council  of  Churches.  The 
"comity"  or  federation  principles  laid  down  early  in 
the  century  allowed  one  "co-operating"  congregation 
to  locate  in  the  hub  of  a  community;  others  often 
were  forced  to  take  inferior  sites.  Even  under  comity, 
one  "co-operating"  church  might  crowd  at  a  choice 
intersection  with  other  "nonco-operating"  ones. 

"If  we  really  believe  churches  can  work  together," 
says  Mr.  Ball,  "why  not  start  locating  our  churches 
on  a  single  tract  of  land  either  adjacent  to  or  in  the 
commercial  center  of  the  community?" 

Churches  could  be  clustered  on  "campuses"  says 
the  Maryland  planner,  and,  among  other  benefits, 
share  educational  facilities,  libraries,  and  parking; 
develop  team  ministries  and  combine  administrative 
staff  work;  and  beat  high  land  costs. 

What  Mr.  Ball  suggests  is  revolutionary,  but  not 
original.  A  growing  number  of  business  corporations, 
government  agencies,  church  groups,  and  other  non- 
profit organizations  are  directing  their  best  efforts  at 
dealing  with  the  almost  hopeless  tangle  of  human 
problems  in  today's  cities.  One  of  the  newest  is  the 
Committee  for  National  Land  Development  Policy, 
a  group  of  prominent  architects,  bankers,  sociol- 
ogists, and  land  developers  which  recently  proposed 
25  new  cities. 

The  "new  city"  concept  is  one  attempt  to  answer 
the  problem  of  look-alike  subdivisions  and  rapidly 
disappearing  open  spaces.  Near  but  set  apart  from 
existing  urban  areas,  most  "new  cities"  are  little 
more  than  big  housing  developments  with  a  shopping 
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center  and  a  golf  course  thrown  in, 
The  more  promising  oi  the  planned 
cities  probably  narrow  down  to  a 
dozen  or  so  where  developers  have 

done  a  great  ileal  oi  homework  before 
letting  loose  their  bulldozers. 

The  Columbia  Project:  One  of  the 
leaders  in  this  select  field  is  the  pro- 
jected city  of  Columbia,  Mil.,  located 
halfway  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Columbia  is  the  dream  of  James  M. 
Rouse,  mortgage  banker  and  de- 
veloper, big  thinker,  and  active  Pres- 
byterian layman  who  believes  that 
serious  problems  develop  when  cities 
are  out  of  scale  with  people;  that  cities 
are  too  big  lor  people  to  comprehend, 
to  feel  a  part  ot,  to  feci  responsible  for, 
to  feel  important  in.  This  out-of-scale- 
ness,  he  says,  promotes  loneliness,  irre- 
sponsibility, and  superficial  values. 

James  Rouse  wants  Columbia  to  be 
"a  garden  where  people  grow."  To 
prepare  the  soil  properly,  he  called  in 
and  listened  for  months  to  consulting 
experts  from  an  encyclopedic  array 
of  disciplines — education,  recreation, 
health,  economics,  psychology  and 
sociology,  the  arts,  communication, 
transportation,  land  use,  government 
and  politics,  and  religion. 

After  more  than  four  years  of  re- 
search, land  acquisition,  and  securing 
financial  backing  for  the  $2  billion 
venture,  developer  Rouse  now  has 
underway  the  first  of  nine  villages,  to 
be  unveiled  next  spring.  If  all  goes  ac- 
cording to  plan,  Columbia's  24  square 
miles  of  rural  Howard  County  will  be 
home  for   100,000  persons  by   1980. 

A  town  center  will  include  shopping 
and  business  facilities  for  the  whole 
community  and  be  the  crossroads  of 
major  traffic  arteries.  Schools,  recrea- 
tional facilities,  churches,  and  shops 
will  be  set  in  smaller  village  centers. 

Housing  will  vary  from  apartments 
and  townhouses  to  detached  single- 
family  homes  and  will  be  suitable  for 
a  population  with  a  diversity  of  in- 
come and  occupation  from  janitors  to 
corporation  presidents.  Columbia's 
developers  plan  to  attract  enough 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprises 
to  employ  about  half  of  its  residents. 

From  the  outset,  the  Rouse  organi- 
zation has  consulted  with  the  National 
and  Maryland  Councils  of  Churches 
and  denominational  representatives. 
Dr.  Stanley  Hallett,  a  Methodist  min- 
ister and  brilliant  church  planner  for 
the  Church  Federation  of  Greater  Chi- 
cago, made  a  preliminary  study  of 
the  new  town  for  the  NCC  in  1964. 

Dr.  Hallett  says  it  is  rare  indeed  for 
thought  to  be  given  to  the  question 
of  developing  the  religious  life  of  a 
whole  community.  "The  tendency  has 
been  to  conceive  of  new  church  de- 
velopment as  a  problem  of  relating 
the  appropriate  number  of  local  con- 


gregations ot    various   denominations 

to  tlu'  projected  population."  At  Co- 
lumbia, he  Says,  the  specific  tasks  ol 
churches  as  institutional  Structures  are 
brought  into  sharp  locus,  raising  ques- 
tions which  seldom,  it  ever,  have  been 
asked  in  a  systematic  way, 

Dr.  Hallett  estimates  that  the  com- 
pleted Columbia  probably  will  need 
40  to  60  Protestant  churches  with  a 
median  membership  of  1,000.  Seven 
or  eight  would  be  Methodist. 

Pragmatic  Ecumenism:  In  Colum- 
bia, the  chinches  will  experiment  with 
shared  facilities,  shared  finances, 
shared  staff,  and  shared  administra- 
tion— all  pragmatic  structures  of  ecu- 
menicity. 

Most  of  the  religious  fife  innovations 
for  this  new  town  hinge  on  the  success 
of  the  recently  organized  Congress  of 
the  Columbia  Co-operative  Ministry, 
with  which  22  leaders  of  9  denomina- 
tions and  2  local  churches  in  the  Co- 
lumbia vicinity  signed  covenant  agree- 
ments last  May.  Among  signers  were 
Dr.  Philip  C.  Edwards  and  Dr.  B.  P. 
Murphy,  both  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions  executives. 

In  June,  Lawrence  Cardinal  Shehan 
of  Baltimore  appointed  a  priest  to 
work  with  the  Cooperative  Ministry 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  coordinator  of 
ecumenism  at  Columbia.  In  addition, 
an  interfaith,  nonprofit  housing  cor- 
poration is  being  formed  to  provide 
"seed  money"  to  secure  federal  funds. 

Methodism  was  among  the  first  of 
the  denominations  to  commit  itself  to 
support  (to  the  tune  of  $250,000)  a 
Columbia  Religious  Facilities  Corpora- 
tion to  acquire  real  property  and  de- 
velop buildings.  A  total  of  $1.4  million 
from  7  of  the  10  co-operating  de- 
nominations was  pledged  by  October. 

The  corporation  represents  the  first 

Two  Divisions  Vote  $130,000  for 

Acting  over  objections  by  Missis- 
sippi churchmen,  two  divisions  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions  have 
voted  a  total  of  $130,000  to  support 
the  controversial  Delta  Ministry  ( DM ) 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Meeting  in  New  York  City,  the 
board's  National  Division  approved  an 
appropriation  of  $70,000  for  the  DM's 
current  budget — $40,000  of  it  to  be 
applied  toward  the  Mississippi  proj- 
ect's indebtedness  of  about  $200,000. 
The  Woman's  Division  allocated  an- 
other $60,000  to  be  divided  between 
this  year's  and  next  year's  program. 

The  Methodist  grants  promise  to 
pump  new  life  into  what  in  recent 
months  has  been  an  anemic  and  cur- 
tailed relief  and  rehabilitation  project 
against  poverty  and  racial  inequality. 
The  DM  has  been  under  heavy  fire 
for  its  activist  stance  and  methods  in 
promoting  Negro  employment,  hous- 
ing, and  voter  registration. 


time   in    1'ioteslant    histoiy    that    majoi 

denominations     have     pooled     theft 

church  building  linaiuial  resources  loi 
such  a  broadly  scaled  and  compi  <  lien 
sive  plan  ol  ecumenical  cooperation. 

The  maiden  phase  is  a  chinch  com- 
plex ol  several  buildings  on  a  five-acre 
tract  in  the  village  of  Wilde  Lake,  the 
first  unit  of  Columbia.  Plans  are  to 
provide  central  educational  and  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  and  three 
church  buildings  for  joint  denomina 
tional  use. 

One  of  the  key  features  of  the  Co- 
lumbia plan  is  a  shared-time  religious 
education  program.  Under  this  con- 
cept, one  classroom  will  do  the  work 
of  five  or  six  church  school  rooms. 

Also  proposed  is  an  Ecumenical  In- 
stitute for  adult  religious  education 
and  expanded  dialogue  between  re- 
ligious groups,  a  Pastoral  Counseling 
Center,  and  a  church-sponsored  vo- 
cational training  and  counseling  insti- 
tute. 

To  the  wider  community,  Colum- 
bia church  planners  propose  metro- 
politan and  world  mission  programs 
including  service  to  the  core  areas  of 
nearby  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
exploration  of  Christian  responsibility 
in  international  affairs,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  conference  and 
retreat  center. 

New  Directions?  William  Cate 
writes  that,  "The  inability  of  isolated 
congregations  or  area  denominational 
units  to  relate  themselves  meaning- 
fully to  the  total  community  is  a  prob- 
lem of  long  duration  to  the  Protestant 
churches  of  America." 

The  Columbia  project — and  the 
new  church  development  thinking  it 
reflects  and  doubtless  will  engender 
— could  point  the  way  to  changing 
all  that.  □ 

Delta  Ministry  Support 

The  Methodist  funds  are,  to  date, 
the  largest  show  of  support  by  any 
denomination.  They  represent,  accord- 
ing to  NCC  leaders,  almost  half  of  the 
amount  anticipated  this  year  from  nine 
Protestant  denominations  and  mem- 
ber communions  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches. 

In  approving  Delta  Ministry  funds, 
missions  leaders  rejected  by  a  large 
margin  an  alternative  motion  which 
would  have  channeled  funds  through 
Mississippi  Methodism  rather  than  the 
National  Council. 

Bishop  Edward  J.  Pendergrass  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  pleaded  that  if  the 
money  was  to  be  appropriated,  "let  it 
be  a  Methodist  program."  While  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  missionary  activity 
among  the  dispossessed  in  Mississippi, 
the  bishop  also  warned  of  "the  real 
threat  of  church  withdrawals"  and  a 
decline  in  World  Service  giving. 

A  Negro   Methodist  bishop  and   a 
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NEW  AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  PLAN 

PAYS  '100  WEEKLY.. 

even  for  life  to  Non-drinkers  and  Non-Smokers! 


At  last— a  new  kind  of  hospitalization  plan  for  you  thousands  who  realize  drinking  and 
smoking  are  evil.  Rates  are  fantastically  low  because  "poor  risk"  drinkers  and  smokers 
are  excluded.  Since  your  health  is  superior  there  is  no  age  limit,  no  physical  examination, 
no  waiting  period.  Only  you  can  cancel  your  policy.  No  salesman  will  ever  call.  Starting 
the  first  day  you  enter  any  hospital,  you  will  be  paid  $14.28  a  day. 


You  do  not  smoke  or  drink- 
so  why  pay  premiums  for 
those  who  do? 

Every  day  in  your  newspaper  you  see 
more  evidence  that  drinking  and  smoking 
shorten  life.  They're  now  one  of  America's 
leading  health  problems — a  prime  cause 
of  the  high  premium  rates  most  hospitali- 
zation policies  charge. 

Our  rates  are  based  on  your 
superior  health, 

as  a  non-drinker  and  non-smoker.  The 
new  American  Temperance  Hospitaliza- 
tion Plan  can  offer  you  unbelievably  low 
rates  because  we  do  not  accept  drinkers 
and  smokers,  who  cause  high  rates.  Also, 
your  premiums  can  never  be  raised  be- 
cause you  grow  older  or  have  too  many 
claims.  Only  a  general  rate  adjustment 
up  or  down  could  affect  your  low  rates. 
And  only  you  can  cancel  your  policy.  We 
cannot. 

READ  YOUR  AMERICAN 
TEMPERANCE  PLAN  BENEFITS 

1.  You  receive  $100  cash  weekly— 
TAX  FREE— even  for  life, 

from  the  first  day  you  enter  a  hospital. 
( Jood  in  any  hospital  in  the  world.  We  pay 
in  addition  to  any  other  insurance  you 
carry.  We  send  you  our  payments  Air 
Mail  Special  Delivery  so  you  have  cash 
on  hand  fast.  No  limit  on  number  of  times 
you  collect. 

2.  Sickness  and  accidents  are 
covered. 

except  pregnancy,  any  act  of  war  or  mili- 
tary  service,  pre-existing  accidents  or 


sickness,  hospitalization  caused  by  use  of 
liquor  or  narcotics.  On  everything  else 
you're  fully  protected — at  amazingly  low 
rates! 

3.  Other  benefits  for  loss 
within  90  days  of  accident 

(as  described  in  policy).  We  pay  $2000 
cash  for  accidental  death.  Or  $2000  cash 
for  loss  of  one  hand,  one  foot,  or  sight  of 
one  eye.  Or  $6000  cash  for  loss  of  both 
eyes,  both  hands,  or  both  feet. 

We  invite  close  comparison 
with  any  other  plan. 

Actually,  no  other  is  like  ours.  But  com- 
pare rates.  See  what  you  save. 


DO  THIS  TODAY! 

Fill  out  application  below  and  mail  right 
away.  Upon  approval,  your  policy  will  be 
promptly  mailed.  Coverage  begins  at  noon 
on  effective  date  of  your  policy.  Don't  de- 
lay. Every  day  almost  50,000  people  enter 
hospitals.  So  get  your  protection  now. 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

Read  over  your  policy  carefully.  Ask  your  m  in- 
ister,  lawyer  and  doctor  to  examine  it.  Be  sun- 
it  provides  exactly  what  we  say  it  does.  Then, 
if  for  any  reason  at  all  you  are  not  100'',  satis- 
fied, just  mail  your  policy  hack  to  us  within  JO 
days  and  we  will  immediately  refund  vour  en- 
tire premium.  No  questions  asked.  You  can 
gain  thousands  of  dollars . .  .you  risk  nothing. 


IMPORTANT:  include  your  first  premium  with  application 

LOOK  AT  THESE 
AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  LOW  RATES 

Pay  Monthly     Pay  Yearly 


Each  adult 
19-59  payi 

$080 

$38 

Each  adult 
60-69  pays 

$590 

$59 

Each  adult 
70-100  pays 

$790 

$79 

Each  child  1  8  5060  $00 

and  under  povj  ■  *>  0 

SAVE  TWO  MONTHS  PREMIUM  IY  PAYING  YEARLY! 


TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY  BEFORE  IT'S  TOO  LATE 


Application  to  Buckingham  Life  Insurance  Company 
Executive  Offices,  Libertyville,  Illinois 


AT- 100 


AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  HOSPITALIZATION  POLICY 

Name  CPIFASF  PRINT) 

Street  nr  RD  • 

Citv 

County 

Ape                                  Date  nf  Birth 

State 

ZiD 

Occupation 

Month                            Day 
Height 

Year 

Weight 

Beneficiary 

Relationship 

1  also  apply  for  coverage  for  the  members  of  my 

NAME                         AGE             HEIGHT 

family  listed  below: 

WEIGHT              BENEFICIARY 

BIRTH   DATE 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  are  you  and  all  members  listed  above  in  good  health 
and  free  from  any  physical  impairment,  or  disease?  Yes  Q  No  □ 
To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  have  you  or  any  member  above  listed  had  medical  advice  or 
treatment,  or  have  you  or  they  been  advised  to  have  a  surgical  operation  in  the  last  five  years7 
Yes  D  No  Q  If  so,  please  give  details  stating  person  affected,  cause,  date,  name  and  address 
of  attending  physician,  and  whether  fully  recovered. 


Neither  I  nor  any  person  listed  above  uses  tobacco  or  alcoholic  beverages,  and  I  hereoy  apply 
for  a  policy  based  on  the  understanding  that  the  policy  does  not  cover  conditions  originating 
prior  to  its  effective  date,  and  that  the  policy  is  issued  solely  and  entirely  in  reliance  upon  the 
written  answers  to  the  above  questions. 

Date: Signed  X 

ATIAT 

Mail  this  application  with  your  first  premium  to 

AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATES,  Inc.,  Box  131,  Libertyville,  Illinois 
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top  Board  ol  Missions  official  voiced 
spirited  rebuttal  to  the  Mississippi 
bishop's  remarks. 

Bishop  Charles  F.  Golden  of  Nash 
ville  contended  that  Methodism  could 
not  allow  itself  to  be  threatened  by 
white  congregations  which  might  split 
with  the  denomination  or  withhold 
World  Service  support,  The  decision 
on  supporting  the  Delta  Ministry 
"must  be  on  moral  and  theological 
grounds,  not  on  the  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency," he  declared. 

Dr.  J.  Edward  Carothers  of  New 
York  City,  National  Division  chief. 
argued  against  unilateral  action  by 
Methodists  in  the  Mississippi  project. 
While  conceding  that  the  Delta  Min- 
istry- had  made  mistakes  and  needed 
improvement  in  several  areas,  he  said 
that  a  solely  Methodist  program  would 
be  too  expensive,  could  not  draw  on 
support  from  governmental  antipov- 
ertv  projects,  and  "wouldn't  he  trusted 
by  anyone  but  white  Mississippians." 

.  .  .  And  Mississippi  Protests 

Strong  disapproval  of  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions  action  in  voting 
$130,000  for  the  Delta  Ministry  [see 
preceding  story]  has  been  voiced  in  a 
statement  by  Bishop  Edward  J.  Pen- 
dergrass  and  12  white  district  super- 
intendents in  Mississippi. 

In  response,  Methodists  in  the  state 
have  been  assured  by  a  missions  board 
official  that  improvements  already 
have  been  made  in  the  Delta  Minis- 
try's administration  and  methods,  and 
that  other  reforms  will  follow. 

In  criticizing  the  granting  of  funds. 
Bishop  Pendergrass  and  his  cabinet 
faulted  the  DM  on  a  number  of 
counts.  Their  statement  asserted  that 
the  Delta  Ministry  has  been  more  po- 
litical than  Christian  in  nature,  in  civil 
rights,  and  in  allegiance;  that  it  has 
made  no  effort  toward  reconciliation 
by  establishing  communication  be- 
tween white  and  Negro  communities; 
and  that  DM  staff  members  regard  the 
civil  rights  movement  as  a  war  to  be 
won  at  all  costs. 

The  statement  further  charged  that 
the  Delta  Ministry  has  not  developed 
true  indigenous  leadership;  that  its 
program  has  been  in  direct  opposition 
to  all  modern  concepts  of  Christian 
mission;  and  that  the  DM  program  is 
not  ecumenical  in  nature. 

Other  criticisms  were  that  the  DM 
program  is  primarily  one  of  political 
action;  that  with  the  exception  of  one 
private  program  of  food  distribution, 
staff  activities  have  been  aimed  at 
building  the  Negro  poor  into  a  polit- 
ically powerful  pressure  group;  and 
that  the  Delta  Ministry  has  identified 
with  and  given  material  aid  and  sup- 
port to  the  Freedom  Democratic  Party. 

Mississippi  churchmen  also  have 
voiced  serious  concern  over  whether 
certain  changes  will  be  made  in  Delta 


Ministr\  program  and  policy,  as  rec 
ommended  In  a  special  NCC  Evalua- 
tion ( lOmmittee  last  fune. 

Dr.  J.   Edward  Carothers  ol   New 

York  City,  National  Division  execu- 
tive, responded  to  Bishop  l'endei  grass 
in  a  telegram  which  read,  in  part: 

".   .   .  very  definite   improvements 

are  already   made.   Others  will   follow. 

These  changes  incurred  the  shifting 

of  stall  to  make  more  competent  ser- 
vices available.  .  .  .  There  will  In- 
definite assignments  to  improve  the 
communications    between    all    persons 

concerned. 

".  .  .  these  changes  in  method  and 
procedure  have  been  overdue  lor  some 
time  and  it  is  also  widely  known  that 
the  Board  ol  Missions  made  as  its 
basic  requirement  the  improvement  of 
administration,  development  of  finan- 
cial methods  that  are  sound,  and  em- 
ployment of  more  competent  person- 
nel before  support  was  voted." 

Dr.  Carothers,  a  member  of  the 
NCC's  General  Board  and  on  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  division 
which  has  responsibility  for  the  DM, 
said  that  he  had  been  officially  in- 
formed that  formal  notice  of  these 
changes  will  be  forthcoming  soon. 

The  board  executive  expressed  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  "the  heroic 
manner  in  which  the  people  [of  Mis- 
sissippi] confront  the  heartbreaking 
needs  of  our  time." 

Back  'Black  Power'  Stance 

A  "black  power"  position  taken  by 
the  National  Committee  of  Negro 
Churchmen  has  won  backing  from  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions. 

The  clergy  statement,  published 
July  31  in  The  New  York  Times, 
neither  supported  nor  condemned  the 
black  power  cry  of  young  Negro  mili- 
tants. It  did  charge  that  a  fundamental 
distortion  in  the  black-power  furor 
is  rooted  in  a  "gross  imbalance  of 
power  and  conscience  between 
Negroes  and  white  Americans." 

Declaring  that  the  Negro  ministers' 
manifesto  speaks  of  "our  common  be- 
liefs and  aspirations,"  the  missions 
board  recommended  that  the  state- 
ment be  circulated  and  implemented 
in  local  churches  and  communities. 

In  other  actions  at  their  New  York 
City  meetings,  board  leaders: 

•  Authorized  $100,000  to  finance  a 
study  and  strategy  phase  of  the  Meth- 
odist United  Service  Training  pro- 
gram; and  asked  that  the  new  policy 
board,  composed  of  five  national 
Methodist  board  representatives,  meet 
to  launch  the  venture  aimed  at  re- 
training clergy  and  laity  for  mission 
and  service  in  urbanized  America. 

•  Voted  to  join  with  Urban  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  a  secular  organization,  and 
three  other  denominations  in  seeking 
open-housing  opportunities  for  thou- 
sands of  low-income  families;  and  ap- 
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Alaskan 

Cruise  for  Methodists 

(  ome  along  for   i  delightful  adventure  in  good 
fellowship,  ilirillinn  scenery  ami  peaceful,  reel 
tul    voyaging   in   cool,    fat  northern    waters,  on 
the  i7tli  annual  Alaskan  Cruise-Tour  foi  Meth 
mlists.  (  hoice  hi   two  departure  dates— June   16 
and  August  *  from  Chicago.  For  the  past  seven 
icon  summer]  these  tours  to  Alaska  have  been 
operated  tor  members  oi  The  Methodist  Church, 
and  each  time  a  wonderful  KrouP  °f  congenial 
people   who  enjoy   friendly   travel   together,  as- 
sembled  tor  the  trip. 


Sailing  aboard  Canadian  Pacific's  new  S.  S. 
"Princess  Patricia"  the  cruise  includes  Ketchikan, 
Juneau,  Mendenhall  Glacier,  Wranj;cll,  Skagway, 
Lake  Bennett,  and  Carcross  in  Alaska  and  the 
Yukon.  The  Pacific  Northwest,  the  American 
and  Canadian  Rockies  are  included  in  the  trip. 
Altogether  a  marvelous  escorted  tour  with  the 
best  company  of  fellow  travelers  imaginable. 


Tour    limited    to    thirty    people — Demands    arc 
heavy — Send  your  reservation  in  early. 
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Write  for  free  literature  to: 

Methodist  Alaska  Cruise-Tour 

c/o   CAREFREE   TRAVEL,    INC. 

Suite   850 

401    No.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,    III.      60611 

No   obligation 


Keyed-up 
executives 
unwind  at 

Sheraton 


Going  on  a  trip?  Unwind  at  Sheraton 
Hotels  and  Motor  Inns.  Free  parking. 
Big  rooms.  Great  restaurants.  Lively 
lounges.  For  Insured  Reservations  at 
Guaranteed  Rates,  call  your  Travel 
Agent  or  the  nearest  Sheraton  Hotel. 

Sheraton  Hotels  &  Motor  Inns 
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HE  THREE  commercial  networks 
this  month  are  offering  a  broad  variety 
of  specials,  a  number  which  should 
appeal  to  members  of  your  family. 
For  a  change,  I  should  like  to  high- 
light America's  "fourth"  network. 

I  am  never  able  to  list  programs 
on  National  Educational  Television 
(NET)  because  funds  have  not  been 
available  to  pay  for  telecasting  NET 
offerings  simultaneously  on  all  edu- 
cational-TV channels  around  the  coun- 
try. (Let  us  hope  something  positive 
comes  of  the  proposals  to  finance  edu- 
cational television  from  revenue  of 
communications  satellites.) 

This  season,  NET,  which  covers  90 
percent  of  America's  television  audi- 
ence, is  scheduling  a  number  of  pro- 
grams which  will  be  seen  weekly  on 
every  outlet.  NET  Playhouse  is  pre- 
senting 40  drama  productions,  ranging 
from  theater  classics  to  off-off-Broad- 
way experiments.  It  also  will  include 
films,  musicals,  poetic  drama,  and 
grand  opera.  Among  Playhouse  play- 
wrights are  Arthur  Miller,  Tennessee 
Williams,  and  Maxwell  Anderson. 

Another  series  entitled  NET  Jour- 
nal will  turn  its  spotlight  on  such  pub- 
lic-affairs problems  as  mental  illness, 
the  vanishing  newspaper,  the  lot  of 
the  Negro  in  America,  poverty,  and 
the  malaise  of  the  educated  woman. 

Fifty  weekly  half-hour  shows  en- 
titled Experiment,  and  later  in  the 
year  Spectrum,  will  attempt  to  bridge 
the  information  gap  between  the 
scientist  and  the  public,  covering 
everything  from  the  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano to  the  effects  on  people  of  the 
rising  sound  level  in  our  cities. 

Other  series  include  one  for  chil- 
dren entitled  What's  New  (how  do 
you  treat  a  giraffe  with  a  sore 
throat?),  14  half -hour  sessions  with 
Andres  Segovia,  and  a  series  explor- 
ing the  balance  and  use  of  power  in 
the  modern  world.  It  is  entitled  The 
Struggle  for  Peace. 

Finally,  there  are  monthly  specials 
including  a  documentary  called  West- 
minster Abbey  on  its  900th  anni- 
versary, a  film  on  Duke  Ellington,  An 
Evening  with  Peter  Ustinov,  and  an 
examination  of  the  ideas  of  Martin 
Buber. 

You  will  have  to  watch  your  local 
listings  for  the  correct  times  of  these 
programs,  and  you  should  doublecheck 
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the  following  specials  on  the  commer- 
cial networks. 

November  16,  10-11  p.m.,  EST,  on 
ABC  Stage  67— An  Hour  With  Bob  Dy- 
lan. 

November  23,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST, 
on  CBS — Young  People's  Concert. 

November  23,  10-11  p.m.,  EST,  on 
ABC  Stage  67 — Katherine  Ann  Porter's 
Noon  Wine  with  Olivia  de  Havilland  and 
Jason  Bobards,  Jr. 

November  24,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST, 
on  NBC — Smokey  the  Bear. 

November  25,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST, 
on  NBC— The  Incredible  World  of  Ani- 
mals: It's  a  Dog's  World. 

November  25,  10-11  p.m.,  EST,  on 
ABC — The  Legacy  of  Rome. 

November  27,  6:30-7:30  p.m.,  EST 
on  NBC — a  special  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

November  30,  10-11  p.m.,  EST,  on 
ABC  Stage  67 — Life  and  Legend  of 
Marilyn  Monroe. 

December  4,  5:30-6:30  p.m.,  EST  on 
NBC — Rudolph  the  Red  Nosed  Rein- 
deer. 

December  7,  7:30-9:00  p.m.,  EST,  on 
NBC— Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame,  Blithe 
Spirit  with  Ruth  Gordon  and  Dirk  Bo- 
garde. 

December  7,  8-9  p.m.,  EST,  on  ABC 
— Christ  Is  Born,  John  Secondares  visual- 
ization of  the  first  Christmas. 

December  7,  10-11  p.m.,  EST,  on 
ABC  Stage  67— On  the  FLIP-Side,  with 
Ricky  Nelson  and  Joanie  Sommers. 

December  8,  9-11  p.m.,  EST  on  CBS 
— The  Glass  Menagerie  with  Hal  Hol- 
brook  and  Shirley  Booth. 

December  8,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST,  on 
CBS — The  Nutcracker  (rerun). 

December  11,  6:30-7:30  p.m.,  EST, 
on  NBC — Tlie  Hill  Country:  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Texas  (rerun). 

December  11,  7-7:30  p.m.,  EST,  on 
CBS — A  Charlie  Brown  Christmas  (re- 
run). This  one  should  be  at  the  top  of 
your  Christmas  list. 

December  13,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST, 
on  CBS — National  Geographic  special: 
The  Hidden  World. 

December  13,  10-11  p.m.,  EST,  on 
ABC— The  Long  Childhood  of  Timmy, 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  retarded  chil- 
dren. 

December  14,  10-11  p.m.,  EST,  on 
ABC  Stage  67— The  Brave  Rifles.  The 
producer,  a  World  War  II  infantryman, 
appears  by  chance  on  a  film  segment 
taken  during  an  actual  battle. 

December  17,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST. 
on  NBC — Mr.  Magoo's  Christinas  Corel 
(rerun). 

December  17,  8:30-9  p.m.,  EST,  on 
NBC — Christmas  With  Lome  Green.    □ 


propriated  $50,000  over  a  two-year 
period  to  help  provide  technical  ad- 
vice, services,  and  "seed  money"  to 
church  groups  interested  in  building 
low-rent  housing  under  the  Federal 
Housing  Acts  of  1961  and  1965. 

•  Called  on  U.S.  businesses  oper- 
ating in  South  Africa  to  work  against 
apartheid  racial  practices  and  to  bring 
about  a  U.S.  policy  review.  The  board 
sidestepped  a  demand  made  last  April 
by  50  picketing  seminary  students  led 
by  John  Raines,  son  of  .Indiana  Bishop 
Richard  C.  Raines.  The  seminarians 
asked  that  Methodist  funds  be  with- 
drawn from  New  York  City's  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  which  has  South 
African  investments. 

An  Ecumenical  motive 

The  magazine  of  the  Methodist  Stu- 
dent Movement  (MSM),  motive,  has 
been  adopted  as  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  newly  formed  University 
Christian  Movement  (UCM). 

UCM  is  a  new  organization  of  Prot- 
estant, Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  campus  groups  [See 
Interfaith  Student  Alliance,  p.  15,  No- 
vember]. 

The  Rev.  B.  J.  Stiles  of  Nashville. 
motive  editor  and  staff  member  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Education,  says 
the  expanded  use  of  the  magazine  fol- 
lows recent  action  of  the  general  com- 
mittee of  the  new  ecumenical  student 
agency.  At  its  annual  meeting  last 
June,  the  National  Conference  of  MSM 
asked  that  motive — marking  its  25th 
anniversary  this  year — be  published 
for  UCM.' 

The  magazine's  15-member  ad- 
visory editorial  board  went  ecumeni- 


CENTURY  CLUB 

A  retired  Methodist  minister 
joins  the  ranks  of  Century  Club 
members  this  month.  The  Rev. 
John  Wesley  Cummins  was  born 
September  1,  1866,  and  cur- 
rently resides  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Before  his  retirement  in  1942, 
he  served  charges  in  Illinois  and 
Missouri. 

Other  centenarians  include: 

Mrs.  Cynisca  Karen  Featherston, 
100,  Ada,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Frey,  100,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C. 

Owen  F.  Middleton,  100,  Chi- 
cago  Heights,   III. 

Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Spawn,  102, 
Branchville,   N.). 

In  submitting  nominations  for 
the  Century  Club,  please  in- 
clude the  nominee's  present  ad- 
dress, date  of  birth,  name  of  the 
church  where  the  centenarian  is 
a  member,  and  its  location. 
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Father  Joseph  J.   McDermott  pauses 

in  Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn  to 
borrow  a  hook  from  Mrs.  Anna  Reddy, 
hospital  librarian.  The  first  Catholic 
clergyman  to  work  full  time  with 
Chaplain  Keith  Keidel,  "Father  joe" 
was  born  not  far  from  the  hospital  and 
says  every  member  of  his  family  has 
been  a  patient  there  at  one  time  or 
another.  More  than  half  of  the  pa- 
tients are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

cal  last  January  when  members  of 
other  denominations  were  included. 

An  immediate  rise  is  expected  in 
motive's  36,000  circulation.  Ulti- 
mately, it  is  to  receive  some  financial 
support  from  UCM  and  its  member 
groups. 

Newly  elected  president  of  UCM, 
Miss  Charlotte  Bunch,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Duke  University  graduate,  is  a 
Methodist  who  has  been  active  in 
MSM. 

Bishop  M.  L.  Harris  Dies 

Bishop       Mar- 
quis      LaFayette 
^••"v  Harris,  59,  one  of 

three  active  Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction 
bishops,  died  in 
Atlanta  October  7 
after  an  extended 
illness. 

Bishop  Harris 
had  presided  over 
the  Atlantic  Coast 
Area  since  his 
election  to  the  episcopacy  in  1960.  He 
had  served  24  years  as  president  of 
Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Bock, 
Ark. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Co-ordinat- 
ing Council  and  other  national  de- 
nominational boards  as  well  as  the 
General  Board  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches. 

His  ministry  was  marked  by  a  pri- 


Bishop  Harris 


Qctftfehem 

TRtMtar  Tfit  C(\urcf\ 

eftdt^Waqi  it  tti(Cr\ert.       cftix*  Activity  it  tti((f\trt. 


Spend  the  holidays  in  the  land 
where  Christmases  began.  Beth- 
lehem lies  just  30  minutes  from 
your  modern  hotel  in  Old  Jeru- 
salem. Visit  friendly,  inexpensive, 
English  speaking  Jordan-hub  of 
Middle  East  sightseeing,  only  a 
few  hours  by  air  from  Europe's 
capitals.  Contact  your  Travel 
Agent  or  Jordan  Tourist  Informa- 
tion Center,  Dept.  T-126,  530 
Fifth   Avenue,   New  York,   N.Y. 


CH«  Sfaffitrdf  art  ttifffart.    10036;  212-PL  5-3431 
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EARN  SlA%* 

while  you  are  helping 

BUILD  CHURCHES 


Every  Methodist  investor  should  consider 
carefully  The  Methodist  Investment  Fund. 
It  offers  you  this  unique  combination  of 
advantages: 


1.   Earn     a     good     return. 
5'A%)* 


(currently 


2.  Protect  your  principal  ($2,500,000 
reserve). 

3.  Help  build  Methodist  churches. 
(Mortgage  loans  granted  over  400 
of  our  new  or  growing  churches.) 


Over  1,400  investors  include  Methodist 
individuals,  churches,  conferences, 
boards  and  agencies,  colleges,  hospitals 
and  homes. 

•  Assets  over  $16,000,000 

•  A  World  Service  Agency 

•  Send   coupon   for  full    information 


H.  Conwell  Snoke,  Executive  Secretary 
The  Methodist  Investment  Fund 
1701  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  brochure  T-l 
titled  "Reap  Extra  Dividends." 


Name 

■ 
■ 

■ 
■ 

Address 

■ 
■ 

City 

State 

Zip  code   j 
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mary  interest  in  youth  work,  dating 
from  his  All-America  athletic  career  in 
college. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Geneva, 
and  a  son,  Marquis  L.,  Jr. 

The  Central  Jurisdiction  College  of 
Bishops  will  supervise  the  Central 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Upper  Mississippi  annual 
conferences  that  comprise  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Area. 

Bartender-Clergy  Teamwork 

Bartenders  and  pastors  have  joined 
forces  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  help  al- 
coholics and  "troubled  tipplers." 

A  program  aimed  at  getting  bar- 
tenders to  refer  distressed  customers 
to  clergymen  for  professional  counsel- 
ing has  been  launched  there  by  mem- 
bers of  Bartenders  Local  527  and  the 
Dubuque  Pastoral  Marriage  Counsel- 
ing Service. 

Commenting  on  the  program,  the 
Rev.  Russell  L.  Wilson  said  he  thought 
ministers  too  often  were  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  "troubled  and  dis- 
tressed and  desperate  people  that  exist 
in  every  community." 

Wilson,  a  Methodist  minister,  heads 
the  board  which  supervises  Iowa's 
correctional  and  mental  institutions. 

Mass  in  SMU  Chapel 

The  ever-increasing  spirit  of  ecu- 
menism is  evidenced  every  Sunday  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  the  chapel  of  Perkins 
School  of  Theology  at  Southern  Meth- 
odist University  when  mass  is  held 
there  for  Catholic  students. 

The  building  rented  previously  from 
SMU  by  the  Catholic  student  organi- 
zation for  their  Newman  Center  was 
needed  this  year  for  additional  dormi- 
tory space.  To  compensate,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  center,  Father  Joseph  W. 
Drew,  was  given  office  space  in  the 
Student  Union  Building.  SMU  facili- 
ties will  be  used  for  other  activities. 

Father  Drew  is  pleased  with  the 
present  arrangement  and  notes  that 
attendance  at  mass  has  doubled  since 
services  began  in  the  theology-school 
chapel.  He  is  president  of  the  Dallas 
(Texas)  Pastors  Association  and  is 
doing  graduate  study  at  Perkins. 

Quit  Evangelical  Council 

In  protest  against  the  organizational 
structure  of  their  country's  National 
Evangelical  Council,  delegates  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Peru  Methodist 
Conference  have  voted  to  withdraw. 

In  what  they  termed  an  "ecumeni- 
cal act,"  conference  leaders,  under 
Bishop  Pedro  Zottele,  contended  that 
the  council's  Structure  had  prevented 
it  from  adequately  representing  the 
Permian  church  and  from  participat- 
ing actively  in  ecumenical  Christianity. 

Following  their  decision  to  with- 
draw, delegates  symbolized  their  con- 
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This  faceted  glass  window  was  dedi- 
cated to  FBI  Chief  }.  Edgar  Hoover 
recently  at  the  Capitol  Hill  Method- 
ist Church  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
new  church  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
house  where  Mr.  Hoover  was  born, 
just  four  blocks  from  the  Capitol. 
Pictured  from  left:  the  Rev.  Edward 
B.  Lewis,  pastor;  Mr.  Hoover;  and 
Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Meth- 
odist   clwplain    of    the    U.S.    Senate. 

cern  for  social  welfare  and  community 
development  by  appointing  two  min- 
isters and  two  social  workers  to  serve 
in  slum  areas  of  Lima  and  vicinity. 

The  conference  heard  reports  that 
the  number  of  Methodist  full  mem- 
bers rose  in  1965  to  1,570 — a  9  per- 
cent gain  from  the  previous  year.  Giv- 
ing increased  by  10  percent. 

Investment  Fund  Thrives 

Assets  of  the  Methodist  Investment 
Fund  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  33 
percent  during  its  1965-66  fiscal  year, 
according  to  a  report  made  by  the 
board  of  directors  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  fund's  assets  on  May  31,  1966, 
were  $15,735,834  as  compared  with 
$11,851,100  a  year  ago.  There  were 
297  outstanding  loans  totaling  $13,- 
268,722.  The  board  approved  24  more 
loans  to  churches  totaling  $1,696,326. 

The  fund's  increase  of  32.8  percent 
was  attributed  to  interest  rates  being 
raised  from  5  to  5  1/2  percent  for  the 
second  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  di- 
rectors said. 

The  fund,  established  in  1960  by 
the  National  Division  of  the  Method- 
ist Board  of  Missions,  receives  invest- 
ment capital  from  Methodist  churches, 
agencies,  institutions,  and  individuals. 
The  money  is  then  loaned  to  churches 
for  building  purposes. 

Accomplice  to  Alcoholism? 

The  church's  own  image  is  a  greater 
enemy  than  the  liquor  industry  in  com- 
batting alcoholism,  a  Methodist  Board 
of  Christian  Social  Concerns  staff 
member  told  a  conference  at  the 
North  Conway   (N.H.)   Institute,  Inc. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Price  of  Washing- 


ton, D.C,  attacked  the  drinking  pat- 
terns of  American  society,  however, 
as  the  greatest  enemy  in  the  fight 
against  alcoholism,  explaining  that 
they  reflected  underlying  health  and 
pathological  problems. 

The  15-year-old  North  Conway  In- 
stitute is  an  interdenominational  co- 
operative effort  among  both  clergy  and 
laymen  to  find  a  common  ground  re- 
garding the  place  of  alcohol  in  today's 
society. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  alcohol- 
ism battle,  Dr.  Price  pointed  to  the 
new  concept  of  Christian  witness  that 
seeks  to  respond  to  God  working  in 
the  world.  "The  church  is  people  un- 
der orders  called  to  service  and  re- 
sponsibility"— ecumenically  with  com- 
munity groups  and  the  professions. 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  A.  Purdy,  rep- 
resenting the  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Addiction  Research  Foundation  of 
Ontario,  acknowledged  the  creative 
involvement  of  churches  in  establish- 
ing halfway  houses  and  "drop-in  cen- 
ters" to  help  alcoholics  and  drug  ad- 
dicts develop  meaningful  relationships. 

Praise  Peace  Encyclical 

Four  top-level  leaders  of  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns have  praised  Pope  Paul  VTs 
recent  encyclical  letter  urging  peace 
in  Viet  Nam. 

Bishop  A.  Raymond  Grant,  presi- 
dent, Bishop  Charles  F.  Golden,  vice- 
president,  Dr.  A.  Dudley  Ward,  gen- 
eral secretary,  and  Herman  Will,  Jr., 
associate  general  secretary,  said  in  a 
statement  issued  in  September:  "Pope 
Paul  VI  deserves  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  Methodists  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  peace  in  Viet  Nam  .  .  .  [by  call- 
ing] upon  all  those  responsible  to 
'strive  to  bring  about  those  necessary 
conditions  which  will  lead  men  to  lay 
down  their  arms  at  last,  before  it  be- 
comes too  late  .  .  .'" 

Recalling  favorably  the  Pope's  visit 
to  the  United  Nations  last  year,  the 
Methodist  leaders  expressed  hope  that 
"American  Protestants  will  join  their 
Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  fellow 
citizens  in  a  careful  examination  of 
United  States  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia." 

Fight  Baltimore  Blight 

Convincing  justification  for  the 
church's  support  of  community  or- 
ganization as  a  weapon  against  blight 
and  ghetto  despair  is  found  in  the 
gradual  transformation  of  a  long-ne- 
glected section  of  Baltimore.  Md. 

After  conversations  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  and  other  area  clergy- 
men, the  Rev.  Carl  R.  Hiekcy,  pastor 
of  the  Rogers  Memorial  Methodist 
Church,  called  a  public  meeting. 

This  led  to  formation  of  the  South- 
west    Baltimore     Citizens     Planning 
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Council,  of  which  Mr.  Hickej  is  chaii 
man.  Working  in  a  rat-infested  neigh 
borhood  occupied  l>\  newcomers  and 

transients  imi.tiniliai  with  political  anil 
social    action,    the    council    has    made 

notable  progress. 

Today,  there  are  street-sweepers  it 
work;  trash  collection  is  regular;  and 
several  owners  of  debris-littered  lots 
have  been  required  to  clean  up. 

Moreover,     a     city-sponsored    plaj 

pound  program  has  begun;  commu- 
nity concerts  arc  being  presented  lor 
young  people  in  a  Methodist  church; 
a  schoolteacher  is  giving  three  hours 
daily  to  operate  a  small  libraiv  ol 
books  collected  by  students  .it  Meth- 
odist-related Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege, and  a  city-sponsored  bookmobile 
now  tours  the  slum  section  each  week. 

U.S.-2s  Begin  Service 

Thirty-three  young  men  anil  women 
from  21  states  took  up  mission  assign- 
ments this  fall  as  members  ol  "Meth- 
odism's domestic  Peace  Corps." 

Known  as  "U.S. -2s,"  they  will  serve 
for  two  years  in  various  projects  across 
the  country  as  teachers,  social  workers, 
nurses,  and  workers  in  church-and- 
community  situations  with  youth  and 
children,  and  in  inner-city  churches. 

The  1966  class,  6  members  larger 
than  last  year's  group,  brings  the  total 
to  about  400  who  have  participated  in 
the  last  15  years. 


Methodists  in  the  News 

Nineteen-year-old  Jane  Anne  Jay- 
roe,  dark-eyed  beauty  from  Laveme, 
Okla.,  is  Miss  America  for  1966.  A 
member  of  the  First  Methodist  Church 
in  Laveme,  she  has  studied  music  at 
Oklahoma  City  University. 

Robert  L.  Gildea,  director  of  Meth- 
odist Information  in  the  Indiana  Area, 
has  received  a  certificate  of  merit  from 
the  American  Foundation  of  Religion 
and  Psychiatry  for  an  article  on  a  pas- 
toral counseling  service  and  training 
program  in  Indiana.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  Together's  February  issue 
[The  Crusade  in  Counseling,  page  14]. 

Larry  Gilmore,  12-year-old  member 
of  St.  Mark's  Methodist  Church,  Mid- 
land, Texas,  won  a  $4,000  college 
scholarship  by  placing  third  in  the 
AU-American  Soap  Box  Derby  in 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Donald  W.  Cordes,  administrator  of 
Iowa  Methodist  Hospital,  Des  Moines, 
has  been  named  president-elect  of  the 
American  College  of  Hospital  Admin- 
istrators. 

Charles  R.  Wyss,  a  Methodist  lay- 
man, has  been  appointed  assistant 
principal  of  Catholic  Kapaun  Memo- 
rial High  School  in  Wichita,  Kans. 
Wyss  has  coached  and  taught  biology 
at  the  Jesuit-conducted  high  school. 
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Family 
SUNRISE  TO  STARLIGHT  compiled 
by  May  Detheragc.  A  deluxe  new 
gift  book  of  favorite  prose  and 
poetry.  Bound  in  green  Kivar  kidskin 
with  gold  cord  tie,  boxed  in  a  gift 
carton  covered  with  gold  paper. 
With  30  full-page  pictures.        $4.95 

LETTERS  TO  KAREN  by  Charlie  W. 
Shedd.  A  minister-counselor  writes 
warm,  realistic  letters  to  his  daugh- 
ter on  what  makes  a  good  marriage 
and  what  destroys  it.  $3 

BEAR  HIS  MILD  YOKE  by  Ethel 
White.  A  stirring  fictionalized  journal 
of  Mary  Dyer,  a  Quaker  in  early 
Massachusetts  who  died  for  her 
faith.  $4.95 

THE  CHRISTIAN  AGNOSTIC  by  Les- 
lie D.  Weatherhead.  A  controversial 
churchman  talks  about  the  dogmatic 
narrowness  which  he  says  is  driving 
many  away  from  the  church.     $4.75 

Children 
GOOD  KING  WENCESLAS  by  Mil- 
dred C.  Luckhardt;  illustrated  by 
Gordon  Lake.  The  story  of  the 
famous  king  and  his  page  Stephen. 
Ages  8-12.  $3 

LISTEN!  AND  HELP  TELL  THE  STORY 

by  Bernice  Wells  Carlson;  illustrated 
by  Burmah  Burris.  Poems,  rhymes, 
games,  and  stories  in  which  children 
can  participate.  Ages  4-7.  $3.95 

THANKSGIVING— FEAST  AND  FES- 
TIVAL compiled  by  Mildred  C.  Luck- 
hardt; illustrated  by  Ralph  Mc- 
Donald. Tales  of  Thanksgiving 
customs  around  the  world  from 
early  times  to  today.  Ages  9-up.  $5.95 

Pastor 

HANDBOOK  OF  DENOMINATIONS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  edited  by 
Frank  S.  Mead.  History,  doctrines, 
and  present  status  of  more  than  250 
religious  groups.  $2.95 


THE  INTERPRETER'S  BIBLE.  (  hristen 

(loins  most  c  omprehensive  i  ommen- 
tary  with  KJV  and  ksv  text,  intro- 
ductions, explanations,  and  maps. 
Bound  in  dark  blue  cloth.  Each  vol., 
$8.75;  12-VOl.  set,  $89.50;  deluxe 
leather  edition  (sets  only),  $199.50 
THE  INTERPRETER'S  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  BIBLE.  An  illustrated  biblical 
encyclopedia  with  every  person  in 
the  Bible;  every  town  and  region; 
plants  and  animals;  major  biblical 
doctrines.  More  than  1,000  black- 
and-white  pictures  and  56  pages  of 
full-color  illustrations  and  maps.  4- 
vol.  set,  $45 

THE  DEATH  OF  GOD  CONTRO- 
VERSY fay  Thomas  W.  Ogletree.  A 
complete  and  understandable  guide 
to  the  God-is-dead  theology  of 
Altizer,  Hamilton,  and  Van  Buren. 
Paper,  $1.45 

GOD,  PAIN,  AND  EVIL  by  George 
A.  Buttrick.  How  do  we  explain  suf- 
fering and  evil  in  God's  world?  A 
fresh  answer  in  which  Christ  is  the 
key  and  suffering  is  a  cleansing  for 
man  and  the  church.  $5.95 

Young  People 
FUN  WITH  AMERICAN  HISTORY  by 

E.  Richard  Churchill,  Linda  R. 
Churchill,  and  Edward  H.  Blair.  All 
sorts  of  facts  about  American  history 
are  woven  into  games,  puzzles,  and 
quizzes.  $3.95 

DEVOTIONS  FOR  YOUNG  TEENS  fay 
Helen  F.  Couch  and  Sam  5.  Barefield. 
Forty  devotions  to  give  Christian 
teens  the  strength  to  cope  with  their 
daily  problems.  $2 

Adults 
THE     TWENTY-THIRD      PSALM      fay 

Ronald  R.  Meredith.  A  beautiful 
gift  book  showing  how  the  twenty- 
third  psalm  answers  our  most  basic 
questions  about  God.  Illustrated, 

$1.50 
PETALS  OF  LIGHT  fay  lane  Merchant. 
The  sights  and  sounds  of  nature, 
children,  household  chores — these 
poems  show  us  some  often-neg- 
lected joys  of  life.  $2.95 
THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  fay  Ralph  W. 
Sockman.  Words  and  pictures  ex- 
amine the  deeper  meanings  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Illustrated,  $1.50 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON  AN- 
NUAL—1967  edited  by  Horace  R. 
Weaver;  lesson  analysis  by  Charles 
M.  Laymon.  Text  of  the  lessons,  ex- 
planations, study  aids.  $2.95 
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A  Gift  To  Give . . . 
A  Treasure  To  O 


wn. 


„a  Musical  Wi>s 


America's  28 
Favorite 

Hymns 

SELECTED  IN  A 
NATIONWIDE  POLL 


/ 


Recorded  by  16  famous  soloists,  choirs  and  orchestras 


2  Great  LP  Records  (A$7.96  value)  $pj 98 
Now,  Both  for  Only    Owfd 


When  a  nationwide  poll  to  select  Amer- 
ica's best-loved  hymns  was  announced,  the 
response  was  enthusiastic  from  coast  to 
to  coast.  Perhaps  you  were  among  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  Christian  music  lovers 
who  voted  for  their  favorites,  naming  the 
ones  which  have  meant  the  most  in  spirit- 
ual refreshment,  as  well  as  in  listening  and 
singing  pleasure. 

Now  you  have  the  unique  opportunity  to 
bring  the  28  top  choices  .  .  .  AMERICA'S 
28  FAVORITE  HYMNS  .  .  .  into  your  own 
home.  Here  is  the  best  in  Christian  music 
to  play  over  and  over  again  to  your  heart's 
content.  Here  are  the  top  28,  on  two  mag- 
nificent LP  records — a  permanent  collection 
for  your  record  library,  featuring  Chris- 
tianity's finest,  dedicated  musical  artists. 

FREE  BOOKLET  WITH  ALL  THE  WORDS 
PLUS  STORIES  ABOUT  THE  HYMNS 

Imagine  the  inspiration  and  enjoyment 
you  and  your  family  will  experience  as  you 


hear  these  great  hymns  .  .  .  the  pleasure  of 
singing  along  as  the  familiar  words  and 
music  unfold.  Included  with  your  two  rec- 
ords, you  receive  a  booklet  with  the  words 
of  all  28  hymns  .  .  .  plus  interesting  stcries 
about  the  authors  and  how  many  of  these 
beautiful  hymns  came  to  be  written. 

From  the  very  first  selection,  The  Old 
Rugged  Cross,  sung  by  Claude  Rhea  to  the 
twenty-eighth,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  by  the 
powerful  Moody  Chorale,  you'll  find  en- 
richment in  every  minute.  Who  wouldn't 
be  thrilled  by  the  Lutheran  Hour  Choir's 
voices  blending  on  A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our 
God  ...  by  Frank  Boggs  singing  Amazing 
Grace  and  What  A  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus 
.  .  .  by  the  beautiful  harmony  of  the  Sere- 
naders  Quartet  on  Rock  of  Ages? 

NOW  — A  WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  YOU  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Without  doubt,  if  you  tried  to  buy  these 
hymns   separately,    you'd    spend    forty   or 


Stereo  Album 
(A  59.96  value) 

*798 

fifty  dollars — if  you  could  even  find  all  of 
them.  But  now  you  can  have  all  28  on 
the  two  long-playing  records  .  .  .  not  at 
the  usual  price  of  $3.98  each  .  .  .  but 
both,  the  complete  album  (worth  $7.96)  for 
just  $5.98  as  an  introductory  special  offer. 
(If  you  wish  stereo  instead  of  hi-fi,  you 
pay  just  $7.98  for  the  two  records  that  are 
worth  $9.96.) 

Don't  miss  this  extraordinary  offer.  You 
need  send  no  money — we'll  gladly  send  your 
album  C.O.D.  Pay  just  $5.98  (or  $7.98  for 
stereo.)  plus  a  small  amount  for  postage.  (If 
you  do  send  payment  with  your  order,  we'll 
take  care  of  the  postage!)  Either  way,  your 
complete  satisfaction  is  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  Tear  out  the  coupon  .  .  .  check 
whether  you  want  hi-fi  or  stereo  .  .  .  then 
print  your  name  and  address  and  mail  it 
today.  We'll  rush  your  albums  (and  your 
booklet  with  all  the  words)  to  you  promptly 
so  you  can  hear  and  enjoy  them  right  away. 


HERE'S  THE 

1.  The  Old  Rugged  Cross 

Claude  Rhea 
2.  How  Great  Thou  Art 

Bill  Mann 

3.  What  A  Friend 
We  Have  In  Jesus 

Frank  Boggs 

4.  In  The  Garden 
Ralph  Carmichael  and 

his  Orchestra 
6.  Amazing  Grace 

Frank  Boggs 

6.  Rock  Ot  Ages 

Serenaders  Quartet 

7.  Sweet  Hour  01  Prayer 

Paul  Mickelson  Orchestra 

I.  Abide  With  Me 

Dick  Anthony  Choristers 

9.  Beyond  The  Sunset 

Bill  Pearce  &  Dick  Anthony 

(vocal  duet) 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF  28  HYMNS: 


10.  Whispering  Hope 

Charles  Magnuson  & 

Lew  Charles  (piano  &  organ) 

11.  Just  A  Closer  Walk 
Dick  Anthony  Choristers 

12.  A  Mighty  Fortress 
Lutheran  Hour  Choir 

13.  Nearer  My  God  To  Thee 

Bill  McVey 

14.  God  Will  Take 

Care  01  You 

Flo  Price 

15.  Have  Thine  Own 

Way  Lord 
Haven  ol  Rest  Quartet 

16.  Just  As  I  Am 

Billy  Graham  Crusade 

A  Cappella  Choir 

17.  Onward  Christian  Soldiers 

Paul  Mickelson  Orchestra 

18.  Jesus,  Savior  Pilot  Me 

Haven  of  Rest  Quartet 


19.  My  Faith  Looks 
Up  To  The* 

Bill  Mann 

20.  Blessed  Assurance 

Claude  Rhea 

21.  Ivory  Palaces 

Moody  Chorale 

22.  I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour 

Abilene  Christian  College 

A  Cappella  Choir 

23.  Lead,  Kindly  Light 
Dick  Anthony  Choristers 

24.  The  Love  01  God 
Frank  Boggs 

25.  Near  The  Cross 

Jerry  Barnes  with  the 

Kurt  Kaiser  Singers 

28.  Jesus,  Lover  01  My  Soul 

Bill  Mann 

27.  Faith  01  Our  Fathers 

Frank  Boggs 

28.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy 

Moody  Chorale 


WftRn  RECORD  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 
TtUIII/  Waco,  Texas 


MAIL  THIS    COUPON 


To:  Word  Record  Distributing  Company       Dept.  T-126 

Waco,  Texas 
Please  rush  me  the  brand-new  two  record  album  of  AMERICA'S 
28  FAVORITE   HYMNS  ( and   the  booklet  that  includes  all   the 
words)  on  your  satisfaction-guaranteed  offer.  Please  send  me  the: 

D  Hi-fidelity  album  at  $5.98  (for  regular  long-playing  33  H 
rpm  players) 

□  Stereo  album  at  $7.98  (for  stereo  record  players  only) 

Please  also  check: 

□  Ship  the  album  C.O.D. 

□  Check  or  money  order  enclosed  (postage  prepaid) 


Name- 


Address- 
City 


-Zone- 


-Stete- 
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VIEWIOINI      /    a  page  jur  tin   stprettion  of  opinion 


A  Good  Word  for  die  Church 


i 


N  A  NATION  that  observes  National  Flashlight 
and  Batter]  Inspection  Day,  Honey  for  Breakfast 
Week,  Fight  the  Filthy  Fly  Month,  and  even  Fresh- 
Up  Soda  Bath  Season,  perhaps  we  in  the  church 
should  set  aside  a  few  days  every  year  for  a  "Say  a 
Good  Word  About  the  Church"  campaign. 

This  suggestion  is  not  entirely  facetious.  It  does 
seem  these  days  that  good  words  for  the  church  are 
in  considerably  shorter  supply  than  criticism  of  it — 
sometimes  particularly  so  within  the  church  itself. 
But  perhaps  we  have  become  too  conscious  of  the 
church's  all-too-evident  flaws  and  failures,  at  the 
cost  of  not  giving  the  church  credit  where  it  has 
earned  it.  We  tend  to  pronounce  absolute  judgments 
on  the  church,  chastising  it  for  failing  to  measure  up 
to  the  ideal.  In  a  sense,  this  is  as  it  must  be,  for 
the  church  embodies  God's  Word  to  man.  And  yet 
the  church  is  composed  of  men  who,  try  as  they  may, 
never  quite  make  it  to  perfection. 

That  "Good  Word  for  the  Church"  campaign 
might  recognize  such  positive  attributes  as: 

1.  Openness  to  criticism.  The  harshest  critics  of 
the  church — those  whose  blows  hit  hardest — are 
found  within  the  institution.  That's  something  you 
don't  often  see  elsewhere.  And  these  critics  are 
being  heard;  they  have  had  a  strong  influence  in 
shaping  directions  for  the  future. 

2.  Honesty.  We  are  learning  to  live  and  work  in 
the  church  without  rose-colored  glasses,  without  con- 
verting disturbing  fact  to  comfortable  fiction.  We 
know  we  have  problems  and  shortcomings — but 
recognition  of  them  always  is  the  required  first  step 
toward  relevance,  effectiveness,  and  renewal. 

3.  Willingness  to  work  with  others.  Some  of  the 
absolutism  and  self-righteousness  that  too  often  have 
characterized  the  church  in  the  past  are  now,  hap- 
pily, being  left  behind.  We  are  learning  to  work  not 
only  with  other  Christians  and  those  of  different 
faiths,  but  also  with  secular  groups  committed  to 
many  of  the  same  goals.  This  applies  not  only  at  the 
top  levels  of  church  organization,  but  equally  to  local 
congregations — and  even  to  groups  of  individuals, 
some  not  churchmen,  who  pool  their  efforts  in  a 
community  to  address  a  specific  problem  of  broad 
concern. 

4.  Fostering  theological  ferment.  Theological  con- 
troversies such  as  that  stirred  by  "God  is  dead"  talk 
have  not  been  greeted  with  broad  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  church,  perhaps  particularly  because 
the  leading  spokesmen  speak  as  members  of  the 
Christian  community.  But  this  particular  discussion, 
and  others  like  it,  have  brushed  away  old  cobwebs 
and  stirred  fresh  thinking  in  Christian  ideology. 
Again,  this  tolerance  for  challenge  and  the  ability 
to  learn  from  it  are  marks  of  health. 

5.  Continuing  reassessment  of  the  church's  mis- 
sion. The  question  of  how  Christians  most  effectively 
can  put  their  faith  to  work,  individually  and  cor- 


porately,  is  one  that  is  asked  constantly  these  days. 
Even  those  who  administer  missions  programs  often 
question  the  premises  on  which  those  programs 
operate.  Just  as  important,  individual  congregations 
are  asking  the  same  question  of  themselves — and 
coming  up  with  some  fresh  answers.  All  of  this  ques- 
tioning, probing,  and  experimenting,  this  willingness 
to  go  out  on  a  limb  for  Christ's  sake,  is  moving  the 
church  forward.  Increasingly,  churchmen  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  only  when  the  church  makes  itself 
more  vulnerable,  more  susceptible  to  occasional  fail- 
ure, is  it  truly  in  mission. 

6.  Openness  to  change.  History  is  the  record  of 
change;  hence,  if  the  church  is  to  address  the  real 
needs  of  each  day,  it  must  change,  too.  Not  in  the 
fundamentals  of  Christian  belief,  but  in  how  they 
apply  to  a  specific  time  and  place.  Again,  the  church 
deserves  a  good  word  for  sensing  this,  for  often 
being  eager  to  try  the  untried,  knowing  that  more  of 
the  same  just  isn't  going  to  be  meaningful.  It  is  a 
hard  thing  to  do,  this  being  flexible  without  casting 
off  all  lines  that  link  with  the  bedrock  of  the  faith. 
But  it  is  essential  in  every  age,  perhaps  particularly 
so  in  this  one. 

At  the  individual  level,  too,  we  tend  to  forget  what 
the  church  has  given  us.  Where  else  but  in  the 
church  are  so  many  people  accepted  for  what  they 
are,  not  for  what  they  earn  or  own  or  try  to  be? 
Where  else  are  so  many  exposed  to  a  total  approach 
to  all  of  life,  a  way  of  pulling  together  the  scattered 
fragments  on  which  we  must  build  our  lives?  Where 
else  are  we  challenged  by  the  ideal,  and  yet  ac- 
cepted even  when  we  fall  far  short  of  it?  Where  else 
is  there  a  promise  for  each  of  us  that  helps  alleviate 
our  loneliness,  our  anxiety,  our  feelings  of  futility? 

This  is  what  we  tend  to  forget,  or  at  least  neglect 
to  say,  about  the  church:  that,  imperfect  though  it 
is,  it  preserves  the  Good  News — that  each  of  us  can 
live  fully,  freely,  meaningfully,  without  fear,  through 
Jesus  Christ.  And  it  is  this  alone,  we  Christians  be- 
lieve, that  gives  us  a  reason,  a  promise,  and  a  hope 
for  living. 

Yes,  the  church  is  corrupt,  ineffective,  and  ir- 
relevant— much  of  the  time.  But  we  are  beginning  to 
chip  away  some  of  the  encrustations  that  we  have 
allowed  to  conceal  the  living  Word.  That  heart  of 
the  Christian  faith  is  present  (though  not  im- 
prisoned) in  the  church,  and  always  has  been.  And 
its  essential  mystery  and  meaning  are  invulnerable 
to  the  attacks  of  men.  So  fear  not  when  people  criti- 
cize the  church.  The  authentic  faith  can  stand  the 
test,  as  it  has  for  20  centuries. 

Besides,  criticism  is  a  manifestation  of  concern 
for  the  church,  a  sign  that  it  can't  be  ignored,  that 
it  matters.  And  judging  by  the  amount  of  criticism 
heard  these  days,  there  surely  are  many  who  care 
a  lot! 

We  take  back  that  suggestion  about  a  special  "Say 
a  Good  Word  About  the  Church"  campaign.  It 
should  come  naturally  to  each  of  us. 

— Your  Editors 
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In  the  Bible,  there  is  myth  as  well  as  history,  fiction  as  well  as  fact, 

evil  men  and  good  ones,  sordid  stories  and  inspiring  ones.  More  important,  it  is  a  record  left  by  men 

who  were  caught  up  in  great  events  of  history  through  which  God  revealed  himself  to  them. 

Thus,  it  traces  man's  growing  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  God. 
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rRITING  JACKET  blurbs  for  the  Bible  would 
be  an  adman's  dream  job.  You  could  make  the  most 
startling  statements:  "Now  in  its  100,000th  printing" 
.  .  .  "Has  headed  best-seller  list  for  400  years" — and 
they  would  not  be  exaggerations.  As  for  endorsements, 
your  only  problem  would  be  deciding  whom  to  quote: 

"Best  gift  God  ever  gave  to  man." — Abraham  Lin- 
coln 

"Through  its  pages,  as  through  a  window  divinely 
opened,  all  men  can  look  into  the  stillness  of  eternity." 
— Thomas  Carlyle 

"An  invaluable  and  inexhaustible  mine  of  knowledge 
and  virtue." — John  Quincy  Adams 

"A  book  surpassing  all  others." — Napoleon 

"It  finds  me  at  greater  depths  of  my  being  than 
any  other  book." — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 

"I  find  more  sure  marks  of  authenticity  in  die  Bible 
than  in  any  profane  history,  whatever." — Sir  Isaac 
Newton 

"A  knowledge  of  the  Bible  without  a  college  course 
is  more  valuable  than  a  college  course  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible." — William  Lyon  Phelps 

The  Bible  is  worth  reading  simply  as  literature.  If 
you  know  where  to  look,  you  will  find  in  it  some  of 
the  world's  greatest  poetry,  as  well  as  superb  short 
stories,  fables,  epigrams,  songs,  dramatic  monologues, 
letters,  and  biographies. 

But  if  die  Bible  were  merely  good  literature,  you 
wouldn't  find  men  like  Lincoln  using  such  unre- 
strained superlatives  to  express  their  appreciation  of 
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it.  After  all,  there  is  other  good  literature  to  be  read. 

What  makes  the  Bible  Special  is  the  convict  ion, 
held  by  Lincoln  and  millions  of  others  through  the 
centuries,  that  God  speaks  to  men  through  this  hook. 

It  is  crucial  to  understand  just  what  is  meant  bj 

that  statement.  Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  to  Bible- 
reading  in  our  time  is  the  contusion  that  has  been 
created  in  the  minds  ol  laymen  by  two  extreme  views 
of  the  Bible. 

Is  It  Literally  True? 

Biblical  literalism  is  one  of  these  extreme  views. 
Contrary  to  popular  impression,  the  literal ist  does 
not  contend  that  every  passage  of  the  Bible  must  be 
"taken  literally."  He  knows  there  are  many  metaphors 
and  other  figures  of  speech  in  the  Scriptures.  He  will 
even  acknowledge  that  the  Bible  contains  fiction  as 
well  as  fact:  not  even  the  most  thoroughgoing  literalist 
would  deny  that  Jesus'  parables  were  made-up  stories 
designed  to  illustrate  a  point. 

Literalism  gets  its  name  from  its  insistence  that 
what  we  find  in  the  Bible  is  not  just  the  Word  of  God 
but  the  very  words  of  God.  The  distinction  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance. 

The  phrase  "Word  of  God,"  as  used  in  the  Bible  it- 
self, notably  in  the  opening  sentences  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  is  an  English  translation  of  a  Greek  word 
Logos  which  was  in  wide  use  among  philosophers  at 
the  time  the  New  Testament  was  written.  It  connotes 
the  creative,  outgoing,  self-revealing  activity  of  God. 

The  Logos  was  not  a  particular  divine  utterance, 
but  God's  overall  message  to  mankind.  It  was  not 
necessarily  communicated  verbally  in  speech  or  wait- 
ing. Indeed,  the  whole  point  of  Christianity  is  that 
the  supreme  communication  of  the  Word  took  place 
when  it  was  expressed  through  a  human  life  and 
personality  in  Jesus  Christ. 

To  the  biblical  literalist,  however,  the  Bible  is  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  sense  of  containing  a  series  of 
divine  utterances.  Some  literalists  depict  God  as  dic- 
tating every  sentence  of  the  Bible  to  human  scribes. 
Others,  while  rejecting  that  mechanical  concept,  as- 
sert that  the  human  authors  of  the  Scriptures  were  so 
firmly  and  explicitly  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
what  they  wrote  may  be  taken  as  having  been  spoken 
by  God  himself.  In  other  words,  they  insist  that  di- 
vine supervision  of  the  writing  of  the  Bible  did  not 
end  with  seeing  that  it  included  essential  truths  about 
God  and  man,  but  extended  to  the  actual  choice  of 
words  in  which  those  truths  were  formulated. 

There  are  two  inescapable  corollaries  to  the  literal- 
ist view.  One  is  that  all  parts  of  the  Bible  must  be 
regarded  as  equal  in  authority.  No  greater  historical 
credence  may  be  attached  to  the  account  of  the  Besur- 
rection  than  to  the  story  of  Jonah's  being  swallowed 
by  a  great  fish.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  be 
accorded  no  greater  reference  as  a  guide  to  moral 
conduct  than  the  Old  Testament  passage  (2  Kings 
2:24)  which  tells  about  an  angry  prophet  summoning 
she-bears  from  the  woods  to  gobble  up  some  naughty 
children  who  had  made  fun  of  his  bald  head. 

The  other  conclusion  which  necessarily  stems  from 
the  literalist  view  is  that  the  Bible  is  totally  free  of 


error.  II  a  statement  is  considered  to  have  come  di 

reetl\    from  God,  then  it  must  be  laetually  correct,  no 

matter  how  sharply  it  may  seem  to  conflict  with  scien- 
tific knowledge  or  common  sense.  To  acknowledge 
even  one  small  error  ot  laet  or  historical  detail  in  the 
Bible  would.  In  the  logic-  ol  biblical  literalism,  dis- 
credit the  whole  book. 

Some  literalists  have  lound  a  convenient  loophole 
in  tin'  doctrine  that  only  the  original  manuscripts  ol 
the  Scriptures  were  totally  free  of  error.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  blame  careless  copyists  for  such  mani- 
lest  mistakes  as  the  description  of  the  vessel  made  for 
Solomon's  temple  which  was  "round,  10  cubits  from 
brim  to  brim  .  .  .  and  a  line  of  30  cubits  measured  its 
circumference."  As  every  schoolboy  who  has  wrestled 
in  pi  can  testify,  the  circumference  would  be  31.416 
cubits. 

In  the  New  Testament,  it  is  spelled  out  even  more 
plainly.  The  basic  belief  of  Christianity — the  linchpin 
doctrine  on  which  all  else  depends — is  that  God 
emptied  himself  of  his  transcendental  majesty  and 
took  on  the  limitations  of  humanity  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  church  has  always  taught  that  Jesus 
was  fully  human  as  well  as  fully  divine,  and  early  in 
its  history  it  condemned  as  heresy  a  school  of  theology 
( called  Docetism )  which  held  that  Jesus  only  seemed 
to  be  a  man  and  was  not  really  subject  to  human  limi- 
tations. 

If  you  read  the  Gospels  with  Jesus'  true  humanity 
in  mind,  you  will  discover  many  instances  in  which  he 
was  obviously  weary,  discouraged,  and  irritable.  You 
will  also  see  that  he  shared  the  medical  opinion,  uni- 
versal among  the  people  of  his  time,  that  insanity  was 
caused  by  demons,  and  the  equally  prevalent  geo- 
graphical view  that  the  earth  was  flat.  If  Jesus  had 
not  believed  those  things,  he  would  not  have  been 
genuinely  a  man  of  his  times. 

But  the  fact  that  he  did  not  know  all  that  we  now 
know  (or  think  we  know)  about  psychiatry  and  as- 
tronomy in  no  way  impeaches  the  credibility  of  his 
teachings  about  the  nature  of  God  and  the  destiny  of 
man.  On  those  supremely  important  matters,  he  spoke 
with  a  unique  authority. 

The  Question  of  Infallibility 
To  ascribe  infallibility  to  the  authors  of  the  Bible 
is  to  contend  that  God  refused  to  accept  in  their  case 
the  risks  and  limitations  which  he  gladly  assumed  in 
the  Incarnation.  It  is  a  form  of  Docetism  which  denies 
the  humanity  of  the  Bible. 

All  heresies  have  consequences — that  is  why  they 
are  dangerous.  A  Docetic  view  of  the  Scriptures  leads 
all  too  often  to  a  tendency  to  put  the  Bible  in  Christ's 
rightful  place  at  the  center  of  Christian  devotion.  In- 
stead of  putting  his  whole  trust  in  the  Living  Christ 
as  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  the  man  who 
boasts  of  believing  the  Bible  literally  may  feel  that 
he  can  earn  his  own  salvation  by  unswerving  faith  in 
verbal  propositions  which  can  be  prefaced  by  the 
sacred  formula,  "the  Bible  says  .  .  ." 

Martin  Luther  saw  all  this  very  clearly.  That  is  why 
he  referred  to  the  Bible  as  "the  cradle  wherein  we 
find  Christ."  It  is  a  fatal  error,  he  said,  to  bestow  upon 
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the  cradle  the  adoration  which  belongs  to  its  occupant. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  literalism  is  the  atti- 
tude of  radical  skepticism.  Whereas  the  literalist  ig- 
nores the  human  element  in  the  Bible,  the  skeptic 
slights  or  denies  its  divine  element.  He  looks  upon  the 
Bible  as  an  interesting  compendium  of  ancient  writ- 
ings, and  will  go  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  that  some 
parts  of  it  may  be  a  reasonably  authentic  record  of 
events  in  which  men  felt  that  they  were  confronted  by 
God. 

But  in  deciding  which  passages  he  will  accept,  he 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  miracles  can't  hap- 
pen. So  he  automatically  writes  off  any  biblical  ac- 
count of  a  wondrous  happening  which  suggests  that 
there  is  an  order  of  reality  transcending  the  observable 
regularities  of  nature  and  occasionally  breaking  in 
upon  them. 

Nor  is  radical  skepticism  content  with  jettisoning 
the  Bible's  miracle  stories.  It  also  dismisses  other 
passages  on  the  grounds  that  they  reflect  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  of  a  particular  age,  or  the  propaganda 
interests  of  the  church  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  de- 
velopment. Its  basic  rule  of  biblical  interpretation  is: 
"When  in  doubt,  throw  it  out."  And  the  highest  scores 
in  the  game  of  radical  reductionism  are  awarded  to 
pedagogues  who  find  the  most  novel  and  farfetched 
reasons  for  doubting  that  any  part  of  the  Bible  really 
means  what  it  says. 

It  is  important  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
radical  skepticism  and  biblical  criticism.  The  former 
is  an  attitude,  the  latter  is  a  tool.  It  is  no  reflection 
on  a  tool  that  it  can  be  used  foolishly  and  destructively 
as  well  as  wisely  and  constructively.  A  hammer  can 
be  employed  to  drive  nails  or  to  bash  heads. 

In  the  same  way,  the  techniques  of  biblical  criticism 
can  be  used  to  make  the  Bible  more  meaningful,  or  to 
buttress  the  preconceptions  of  those  who  are  prepared 
to  believe  almost  anything  about  it  except  the  fact 
that  God  had  something  to  do  with  its  production. 

What  Biblical  Criticism  Means 

When  we  speak  of  biblical  criticism,  we  are  using 
the  word  criticism  not  in  the  popular  sense  of  derog- 
atory judgment  but  rather  in  its  original  primary 
meaning  of  discriminating  study. 

Since  the  early  19th  century,  scholars  in  Europe 
and  America  have  made  tremendous  strides  in  dis- 
criminating study  of  the  Bible.  They  have  learned  how 
to  detect  and  correct  textual  errors  by  comparing  a 
large  number  of  old  manuscripts.  From  very  ancient 
documents  found  in  caves  around  the  Dead  Sea  and 
in  the  hot  dry  sands  of  Egypt,  they  have  gained  new 
insights  into  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  in 
which  the  Bible  was  written,  and  thus  can  make  far 
more  accurate  translations. 

From  archaeological  digs  and  historical  research, 
they  have  acquired  a  better  understanding  of  places, 
events,  cultures,  and  customs  reflected  in  the  Bible. 
To  give  just  one  example  out  of  hundreds,  they  now 
know  that  Abraham  was  not  being  cowardly  or  tricky 
but  was  simply  following  the  established  protocol  of 
his  native  Mesopotamia  when  he  introduced  his  wife 
as  his  sister  so  "my  life  may  be  spared." 


Form  criticism — the  study  of  various  literary  forms 
used  by  authors  of  the  Bible — furnished  clues  to  which 
sections  can  be  read  as  literal  history  and  which  are 
poems,  parables,  proverbs,  and  myths  whose  timeless 
truths  are  not  dependent  on  whether  the  events  de- 
scribed actually  happened. 

The  Question  of  Myths 

This  is  a  good  place  to  stress  the  point  that  biblical 
scholars  use  the  word  "myth"  in  a  special,  technical 
sense  which  is  quite  different  from  the  popular  mean- 
ing of  an  untrue  story.  In  biblical  parlance,  a  myth 
is  a  literary  form  which  tells  about  odierworldly 
things  in  this-worldly  concepts.  To  ask  whether  the 
events  described  in  a  myth  actually  happened  is  as 
pointless  as  wondering  whether  there  really  was  a 
prodigal  son,  or  a  good  Samaritan.  The  only  thing 
that  matters  about  a  myth  is  whether  it  succeeds  in 
conveying  an  insight  into  some  great  truth  about  God 
or  man  which  could  not  be  adequately  expressed  in 
more  pedestrian  prose. 

Those  who  approach  the  Bible  with  an  attitude  of 
radical  skepticism  often  find  it  convenient  to  bolster 
their  preconceptions  with  glib  references  to  "the  as- 
sured results  of  modern  criticism."  The  plot  is  easy 
to  master:  if  you  want  to  discredit  any  portion  of  the 
Bible,  you  simply  say,  "Of  course,  modern  criticism  has 
shown  that  we  can't  put  any  stock  in  that." 

This  is  hogwash.  It  is  unfair  to  the  scholars  whose 
patient  and  objective  investigations  have  cast  so  much 
helpful  new  light  on  the  Bible.  It  also  is  an  insult  to 
the  Bible.  The  fact  is  that  modern  critical  study,  far 
from  discrediting  the  Bible,  has  authenticated  it  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  most  church  members  realize. 

When  archaeologists  dig  into  trackless  desert  wastes 
at  a  spot  where  the  Bible  says  a  city  used  to  stand 
thousands  of  years  ago,  they  find  the  ruins  of  houses 
and  walls.  They  have  even  found  the  remains  of  wells, 
precisely  where  the  Old  Testament  says  Jacob  dug 
them.  When  philologists  examine  the  library  of  an 
Essene  sect  found  in  the  Qumran  caves  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  they  find  that  the  Fourth  Gospel,  once  regarded 
as  "too  Greek"  in  its  thought  forms  to  have  been  writ- 
ten  during  the  apostolic  age,  probably  did  come  from 
the  pen  of  a  first-century  Jew. 

When  form  critics  seek  to  extract  the  biography  of 
a  simple  human  teacher  from  the  story  of  Jesus,  they 
find  that  the  New  Testament  simply  won't  permit  it. 
There  is  only  one  Christ  in  the  Gospels — the  Risen 
Christ  whom  the  church  proclaimed  as  Lord — and  no 
amount  of  analysis  will  yield  the  simple  human  teacher 
that  skepticism  insists  must  be  in  there  somewhere. 

Contemporary  Validation 

The  overall  results  of  modem  criticism  are  well 
summarized  in  the  word  of  Professor  William  F.  Al- 
bright of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  biblical  scholars  and  a  leading  figure  in  the 
critical  movement: 

"There  has  been  a  general  return  to  appreciation  of 
the  Bible's  accuracy,  both  in  general  sweep  and  in 
factual  detail.  The  substantial  historicity  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  has  been  vindicated  to  an  extent 
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I  should  have  thought  impossible  K)  /ears  ago." 

Although  radical  skepticism  glibly  employs  the  lan- 
guage ol  scholarship,  it  is  iu  fact  as  intellectually  in- 
defensible as  biblical  literalism.  It  is  not  an  open- 
minded  but  a  close-minded  attitude*.  It  assumes  that 
the  Creator  of  the-  universe  will  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances intervene  in  its  How  of  events;  and  on 
the  basis  of  that  highly  debatable  hypothesis,  it  would 
make  liars  of  eyewitnesses  who  posted  their  lives  as 
bond  to  their  sincerity. 

Dr.  Karl  Barth,  the  "giant  among  pygmies"  of  20th- 
century  theology,  has  said  all  that  needs  be  said  about 
the  temerity,  not  to  say  arrogance,  of  this  attitude: 

"The  post-biblical  theologian  may,  no  doubt,  possess 
a  better  astronomy,  geography,  zoology,  psychology, 
physiology,  and  so  on  than  these  biblical  witnesses 
possessed.  But  he  is  not  justified  in  comporting  him- 
self as  though  he  knew  more  about  the  Word  of  God 
than  they.  .  .  .  Still  less  is  he  authorized  to  look  over 
their  shoulder,  to  correct  their  reports,  or  to  give  them 
good,  average,  or  bad  marks. 

"Even  the  smallest,  strangest,  simplest,  or  obscurest 
among  the  biblical  witnesses  has  an  incomparable  ad- 
vantage over  even  the  most  pious,  scholarly,  and 
sagacious  latter-day  theologian." 

He  was  there. 

Fortunately,  the  Bible  reader  does  not  have  to 
choose  between  the  literalist  approach  which  denies 
the  humanity  of  the  Bible  or  the  skeptical  approach 
which  denies  its  divinity. 

The  Ecumenical  View 

There  is  still  another  view  of  the  Bible,  which  does 
not  require  you  to  abandon  either  your  intelligence  or 
your  faith.  It  might  be  called  the  ecumenical  view, 
because  it  commands  the  support  of  many  of  the  best 
biblical  scholars,  both  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
and  in  the  mainstream  Protestant  denominations.  It 
is  consistent  with  the  norms  for  biblical  interpretation 
laid  down  for  Catholics  by  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil in  its  decree  on  revelation,  and  with  the  statement 
on  Scripture  and  tradition  adopted  by  the  Consulta- 
tion on  Church  Union  as  a  basis  for  a  merger  of  major 
U.S.  Protestant  denominations.  It  says,  in  effect: 

"The  Bible  is  a  book  in  which  both  God  and  man 
have  had  a  hand.  Its  human  authors  retained  all  of  the 
limitations  of  their  humanity.  This  means  that  they  in- 
evitably made  mistakes.  They  reflected  the  world  view 
of  a  prescientific  age.  They  did  not  always  understand 
clearly  what  God  was  trying  to  say  to  them  and 
through  them,  with  the  result  that  they  sometimes 
attributed  to  him  deeds,  desires,  and  attitudes  which 
we  now  know  to  be  foreign  to  his  true  nature. 

"But  even  in  the  most  primitive  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  we  can  see  God  at  work  among  his 
people,  opening  their  eyes  to  new  and  deeper  truth, 
and  leading  them  toward  the  day  when  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life  would  appear  among  them  in 
person." 

This  view  of  the  Bible  attaches  primary  importance 
to  the  New  Testament  account  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whom  God's  self-disclosure  reached  its  climax.  It  ac- 
cepts the  teaching  and  example  of  Christ  as  the  ulti- 


mate yardstick  bj  which  all  else  in  the  Bible  is  to  be 

measured. 

It  affirms  the  historical  authenticity  of  the  Four 
Gospels  in  all  essential  details,  but  allows  room  for 
the  possibility  of  minor  errors  of  fact  which  do  not 
affect  the  basic  story.  It  also  acknowledges  that  some 
ol  the  important  parts  of  the  story  may  be  told  through 
literary  forms  other  than  simple  journalism.  For  ex- 
ample, Matthew's  account  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  may  be  a  literary  device  for  gathering  together 
in  one  place  teachings  which  Jesus  gave  at  many  dif- 
ferent times. 

It  reveres  the  Old  Testament,  even  as  Jesus  did. 
But  it  expects  to  find  there  myth  as  well  as  history, 
fiction  as  well  as  fact,  evil  men  as  well  as  good  ones, 
sordid  stories  as  well  as  inspiring  ones.  It  values  all 
these  varied  materials,  not  as  the  literal  words  of  God 
but  as  a  record  left  by  men  who  were  caught  up  in 
the  great  events  of  history  through  which  God  made 
himself  known. 

If  you  adopt  this  view  of  the  Bible,  you  can  read 
it  critically— in  the  scholarly  sense — without  drifting 
into  a  confused  skepticism.  What  is  even  more  im- 
portant, you  can  read  it  devotionally,  without  caring 
a  great  deal  whether  a  particular  passage  happens  to 
be  an  ancient  folk  story  or  a  literal  account  of  some- 
thing that  actually  happened. 

How  God  Speaks  to  You 

To  read  the  Bible  devotionally  means  to  listen  for 
what  God  is  saying  to  you  in  its  pages.  This  may 
sound  like  a  lot  of  pious  mumbo  jumbo.  But  it  is  the 
sober  testimony  of  Christians  of  all  ages,  all  cultures, 
in  all  branches  of  the  church — Protestant,  Catholic, 
Anglican,  and  Orthodox — that  God  does  speak  to  in- 
dividual human  hearts  directly  and  personally  through 
the  Scriptures. 

And  he  does  so  in  the  most  unpredictable  ways.  You 
can  never  tell  what  part  of  the  Bible  is  going  to  come 
alive  for  you,  and  cast  a  sudden  illumination  over  your 
problems.  You  may  find  your  particular  pearl  of  great 
price  in  a  well-marked  treasure  trove  like  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  or  it  may  pop  out  of  a  psalm,  or  one  of 
Paul's  letters,  or  even  from  the  dreary  chronicle  of  the 
misdeeds  of  Israel's  kings. 

You  well  may  wonder  how  the  eternal  God  can 
speak  to  you,  here  and  now,  through  the  pages  of  a 
book  written  long  ago.  The  answer  is  that  God  is 
always  present  within  each  of  us.  This  indwelling 
Presence  is  what  Christians  call  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is 
the  Holy  Spirit's  voice  we  hear  when  the  Bible  "speaks 
to  our  condition." 

Obviously,  the  Holy  Spirit  can — and  does — use 
other  books  as  a  medium  of  communicating  with  us  on 
our  level  of  conscious  thought.  ( I  am  even  prepared  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Spirit  may,  on  occasion,  address 
someone  through  a  television  program!)  But  Christian 
experience  testifies  that  the  Bible  is  particularly  and 
especially  and  uniquely  "God's  book" — the  place 
where  we  are  most  likely  to  hear  his  Word  for  us. 

There  is  no  way  I  know  to  prove  this  to  anyone 
who  has  not  experienced  it.  I  can  only  urge  you  to 
try  it,  and  find  out  for  yourself.  □ 
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She  had  been  warned  about  these  strangers,  these  refugees  from  calamity. 
But  pity  welled  in  her  heart  when  their  old  flivver  rattled  to  a  stop  in  the  driveway. 


With  Naught  but  Love 


J  UST  AS  I  finished  filling  the  two 
sugar  bowls  on  the  counter,  I  heard 
the  crunch  of  tires  on  gravel  and 
saw  a  wheezing  old  flivver  rattle 
to  a  stop  beside  the  gas  pumps. 

"Ten  to  one  they  want  a  free 
handout,"  sniffed  Hilda,  as  she  hob- 
bled out  from  the  cafe  kitchen. 
"Seen  the  likes  of  'em  beggin'  their 
way  clear  to  Californy  fer  six  years 
back." 

Hilda's  right,  I  thought,  as  the 
screen  door  closed  behind  me  and 
I  walked  toward  the  pumps.  But 
pity  welled  in  my  heart  as  the 
tired  travelers  climbed  from  their 
dusty  car.  Piled  on  top,  on  the  back, 
and  hanging  from  the  radiator  orna- 
ment were  pans,  boxes,  toys,  and 
mysterious  bulging  packages,  all 
lashed  helter-skelter  wherever  a 
rope  could  be  attached. 

"Hi,"  I  nodded  to  a  lanky,  over- 
ailed  man  as  he  shuffled  toward  me. 

"Howdy,  ma'am,"  he  said  cour- 
teously, pulling  his  battered  hat 
from  his  head.  "Ma'am  we  would 
like  one  dollar's  worth  of  gas,  and 
what   do   you   folks    git   fer   your 


By  BETTY  C.   ENTNER 


cabins?  My  woman's  mighty  poorly, 
and  we  thought  as  how  we  might 
rest  a  spell." 

"Well,  $5  is  our  usual  price  for  a 
double  unit,"  I  said,  realizing  even 
that  would  not  be  enough  to  in- 
clude the  four  boys  and  three  girls 
who  had  erupted  from  the  car,  run- 
ning first  to  the  rest  rooms  and  then 
to  the  water  fountain.  Watching 
them,  I  quickly  added,  "but  busi- 
ness is  slow,  so  I  think  I  can  make 
it  three-fifty.  Is  that  all  right?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  and  thank  you. 
That's  right  neighborly.  And  never 
you  mind  about  the  beds.  I  can 
make  a  pallet  on  the  floor  for  the 
young  'uns." 

He  pulled  out  a  scarred  leather 
coin  purse  and  dug  into  it  with  stiff, 
arthritic  fingers.  Each  dollar  bill 
was  drawn  from  the  knot  with  great 
deliberation,  the  habit  of  one  who 
has  to  make  one  dollar  do  the  work 
of  many. 

The  tow-headed  youngsters  raced 
up  to  their  cabin,  but  the  pale 
mother  was  still  in  the  car,  head 
back,  and  eyes  closed.   The  man 


returned  to  the  car,  eased  himself 
in,  and  leaned  over  to  gently  kiss 
his  frail  wife  on  her  cheek.  A  faint 
smile  stirred  her  features  as  she 
murmured  something  to  him,  and 
he  coaxed  the  sputtering  car  up 
the  driveway. 

Later  that  evening,  between  cus- 
tomers, Hilda  scolded  me  again  for 
"lettin'  yerself  git  put  on.  I  swear 
I  never  seen  the  likes  of  you.  .  . 
Let  a  body  look  seedy  and  you  turn 
to  butter.  Seems  like  to  me,  ifn  a 
feller  wuz  to  feel  thataway,  he'd 
best  not  be  in  bizness  to  try  and 
make  a  livin'."  She  slowly  shook  her 
gray  head,  and  then  added  thought- 
fully, "but  then  I  reckon  a  body 
does  the  way  she  sees  the  fight." 
She  struggled  to  her  feet,  picked  up 
our  coffee  cups,  and  headed  for  the 
sink. 

We  heard  footsteps,  and  the  dis- 
creet clearing  of  a  throat.  Hilda 
looked  out,  whispered,  "It's  him," 
and  frowned  reprovingly  at  me. 

The  man  held  an  empty  quart 
milk  bottle,  and  the  littlest  boy, 
about  six,  clung  to  his  hand. 
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I  greeted  the  pair.  "Good  eve 
ning.  Are  you  getting  set  tied  all 
right?" 

TEvenin',  ma'am,"  he  smiled. 
"Yes'm,  we're  doin'  fine.  We're  all 
eatin'  cur  vittles  in  the  cabin."  He 
Bushed.  "Oh!  No  offense,  ma'am, 
hut  we  just  can't  eat  no  restauranl 
food — -what  with  that  passle  ol 
ciiipt\'  bellies  to  he  filled!"  He 
thrust  the  milk  bottle  toward  me. 
"Mother  and  me  sorta  like  to  have 
a   little  coffee  with  our  supper." 

Alter  tucking  the  filled  bottle 
under  his  arm,  he  snapped  open  his 
purse,  at  the  same  time  nodding 
toward  the  candy  ease.  "Mow  much 
are  them  licorice  whips,  ma'am?" 
Tin-  hoy  was  already  devouring 
them  with  his  eyes. 

"Two  For  a  penny." 

"I'll  take  lour,  please.  And  here's 
for  the  coffee."  At  the  door  he 
turned.  "Tell  the  lady  good  night, 
Tad." 

"Good  night,  ma'am,"  the  boy 
timidly  whispered. 

I  watched  the  stoop-shouldered, 
rang\  man  sweep  his  little  son  onto 
his  shoulder  as  they  headed  aeross 
the  yard. 

Hilda  muttered  to  herself,  stab- 
bing the  chili  bubbling  on  the  stove 
with  angry  thrusts  of  her  spoon. 
"Two  for  a  penny  when  they's  al- 
ways been  a  penny  each  .  .  .  and 
coffee  at  half  price!!  Goin'  to  the 
poorhouse  in  jig  time,  that's  what 
you  are — in  jig  time.  Smart  folks 
wouldn't  tech  them  with  a  10-foot 
hole.  But  you — you  gotta  run  out 
and  meet  em."  (Pole,  Hilda,  pole. 


She  always  got  things  mixed  when 
she  became  excited.) 

1  let  her  ramble  on.  I  knew    I 

could  never  turn  the  place  into  a 
money-maker,  but  it  was  a  good 
home  and  two  old  widows  could 
do  worse.  But  I  had  often  mused 
OH  Hildas  intolerance.  Perhaps  she 

resented  these  people  because  the) 
reminded  her  of  her  own  humble 
upbringing. 

1  lelt  she  was  too  wise,  however, 
to  be  a  snob,  and  to  believe  money 

or  material  trappings  indicated 
stability  and  upright  character.  We 
had  both  seen  some  ol  our  cabins 
stripped  of  everything  movable  by 
overnighters  who  drove  expensive 
automobiles,  registered  with  gold 
pens,  and  walked  in  $30  shoes. 

Midmprning  of  the  next  day,  as 
I  headed  home  from  the  market,  I 
saw  the  battered  old  Ford,  pulling 
out  into  the  stream  of  traffic,  and 
pointing  its  rusty  nose  westward. 

After  unloading  the  groceries, 
Hilda  and  I  stocked  the  shelves,  fed 
the  chickens,  telephoned  orders  for 
butane  and  water,  prepared  the 
hamburger  patties  and  cooked  the 
soup.  But  we  had  not  gotten  around 
to  cleaning  the  vacancies.  By  noon, 
there  was  still  the  laundry  to  he 
done,  and  I  was  headed  for  the 
w  ashhouse  when  something  caught 
my  eye.  There  was  no  mistaking 
that  swaying  silhouette  as  it  ap- 
proached along  the  highway  from 
the  west.  It  was  old  Betsy  with  her 
cargo  of  nine  searching  souls  who 
had  been  bound  for  California, 
hoping  to  find  streets  of  gold. 


Puzzled,  I  decided  whatever  the) 

had    forgOtte list   he  valuahle   to 

retrace  so  many  miles.  The  flivver 
panted  to  a  stop.  The  family  was 
hushed  as  the  man  uncoiled  his 
long  legs  and  stood  up  beside  the 
ear,  now  belching  steam  Iron:  tin 
radiator.  Tinning,  he  called,  "(  Jinn 
along,   boy." 

The  littlest  one  who  before  had 
clung  to  his  lather  like  a  burr,  now 
seemed  reluctant  to  join  him.  Final- 
ly, he  crawled  over  laps  and  legs  to 
half  fall  out  the  ear  door.  Slowly, 
they  came  toward  me.  "(Jive  the 
lady  what  \  on  took,  son!" 

1  watched  this  family  drama 
quietly,  feeling  the  tension  mount. 
Tears  brimmed  in  the  child's  eyes 
as  he  mutely  pleaded  for  a  reprieve. 
But  the  man  was  unyielding. 

Slowly  one  grubby  little  hand 
dug  into  the  pocket  of  his  ragged 
pants.  The  fist  emerged,  then 
opened  to  expose  a  small  wrapped 
bar  of  soap.  Now  the  tears  were 
creeping  down  the  pale  thin  cheeks; 
the  outstretched  hand  trembled. 

In  my  bewilderment,  I  stam- 
mered, "But  that's  a  guest  bar  of 
soap!  Those  little  bars  are  put  there 
for  guests  ...  to  use  ...  or  even 
to  take!  They're  free,"  I  added 
lamely. 

The  weary  man  tenderly  laid  his 
work-worn  hand  on  the  boy's  head. 
He  looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  then 
all  the  love  of  a  devoted  but  stern 
father  poured  from  his  heart  as  he 
said  quietly,  "Yes,  ma'am,  I  know. 
I  knew  it;  you  knew  it;  but  he 
didn't  know  it."  □ 


Of  Advent  Wreaths 
and  Air  Raids 


By  WILLIAM  LITTLETON 


And  there  shall  he  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars; 

and  upon  the  earth  distress  of  nations,  with  perplexity;  the  sea  and  the  waves 

roaring;  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things 

which  are  coming  on  the  earth:  for  the  powers  of  heaven  shall  he  shaken. 

And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a  cloud  with  power  and 

great  glory.  And  when  these  things  hegin  to  come  to  pass,  then  look  up,  and 

lift  up  your  heads;  for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

-LUKE  21:25-28  (KJV) 
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As  christians  celebrate  the  first  week  in  Advent 

and  the  beginning  of  a  new  Christian  Year, 

many  Americans 

who  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  Advent 
also  remember  a  beginning. 
The\T  remember  Sunday  morning.  December  7,  1941, 

the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 

and  the  beginning  for  us  of  'World  War  II. 
For  main-,  that  day  changed  the  course  of  their  fives. 
For  others,  it  is  only  another  date 

in  a  history  book. 


Excerpted   from    Good    Morning   Forever   by    William    Littleton    (Fleming 
H.   lie  veil   Company,  fS.50).    Used  by  publisher's  permission. — Eds. 
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The  stars  oi  war  ran  SO  quickly  be  erased; 

in  a  few  years  buildings  are  replaced. 
To  a  new  generation, 

until  it  destroys  a  few  buildings  of  its  own, 

the  city's  skyline  shows  no  change. 
If  wars  were  measured  only  in  brick  and  mortar, 

we  would  still  regret  them, 

but  could  afford  to  forget  them, 
But  the  real  loss  of  war  lies  in  the  unfulfilled  potential 

of  every  person  who  suffers  and  dies. 

In  1939  a  33-year-old  German  theologian, 
Dietrich  Bonhoefler, 
was  traveling  in  America  on  a  lecture  tour. 
At  his  young  age  he  already  enjoyed 
an  international  reputation 
for  an  outstanding  mind  and  spirit. 
His  American  friends  tried  to  entice  him 
to  remain  in  the  United  States 
rather  than  to  return  to  Germany, 
where  his  views  placed  him 

in  opposition  to  the  German  state 
and,  therefore,  in  jeopardy; 
but  he  insisted  on  returning  to  his  people. 
Then  came  war. 

The  Gestapo  kept  tight  rein  on  him. 
He  was  forbidden  to  lecture, 
to  write, 

or  to  make  speeches; 
yet  he  continued  to  work  as  he  could — 
until  a  morning  in  1943 

when  the  police  arrived  to  take  him  to  prison. 
Throughout  the  fall  he  had  hopes 

of  release  by  Christmas,  but  hope  faded. 
The  Advent  season  approached, 

the  season  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord; 
but  the  theme  of  it  was  not 
"Silent  Night,  Holy  Night." 
Bonhoeffer  watched  as  the  first  wave  of  aircraft 
dropped  flares, 

which  he  said  looked  just  like 
a  Christmas  tree  coming  straight 
down  over  his  head. 
Following  the  "Christmas  tree" 
came,  not  angelic  voices 
but  earsplitting  explosions 
mingled  with  the  tinkling  of  shattering  glass 
and  the  screams  of  frightened  prisoners. 
Not  until  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning 

did  a  cold,  stunned  quiet  settle  over  the  prison. 
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On  the  next  morning,  Advent, 

Bonhoeffer  arose  and  had  an  early  worship  service. 
Then  he  hung  his  Advent  wreath. 
He  hung  it  on  a  nail  on  the  prison  wall, 

and  fastened  in  the  center  of  it 

a  small  picture  of  the  Nativity  by  Fra  Lippo  Lippi, 

thinking  all  the  while  how  appropriate  it  would 
have  been 

if  his  Nativity  scene  had  been  that  by  Altdorfer. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Altdorfer 's  painting? 
It  was  painted  about  1520. 
The  sky  in  it  is  black, 

but  with  signs  of  sunrise  in  the  east. 
Mary  and  Joseph  look  down  at  the  new  Baby, 

who  lies,  not  in  a  manger 

but  on  what  appears  to  be 

a  large  piece  of  broken  stone  or  masonry. 


The  scene  takes  place,  not  in  a  stable 

lint  in  the  ruins  of  what  could  have  been  a  castle, 

or,  in  our  day,  a  bombed-out  building. 
High  in  the  sky  above  them  appears, 

not  a  single  glowing  star 

but  a  large  circular  aura  of  light  and  color 
which  seems  to  be  alive  with  motion. 
If  Bonhoeffer  had  lived  to  know    - 

about  the  mushroom  cloud, 

he  would  have  seen  even  more 

appropriateness  in  the  picture. 
As  it  was,  Bonhoeffer  could  remember 

and  appreciate  Altdorfer's  vision. 
He,  too,  had  looked  up  into  the  night  sky 

and  seen  the  heavens  disturbed. 
He  could  look  about  him  on  the  Advent  morning 

and  see  the  ruins  to  which  the  Christ  must  come 
again. 


The   Nativity    by   Albrecht   Altdorfer 
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A  haunting  .similarity  runs  through 

Bonhoeffer's  experience,  Altdorfer's  vision, 

and  the  words  of  Jesus  as  recorded  hy  Luke. 
They  proclaim  that  Advent  is  preeminently 

a  season  ol  realism. 
None  of  these  men  spoke  in  terms 

of  tinsel  and  glitter, 

of  artificial  joy  and  shining  halls. 
Joyful  preparation  and  expectation 

legitimately  express  the  season 

to  tlu'  extent  that  they  grow 
out  of  a  facing  of  reality, 

and  arc  not  facades  to  hide  reality  from  us 
for  a  little  while. 
Until  we  face  the  world  as  it  is, 

and  ourselves  as  we  are, 

there  can  he  no    \d\  cut. 

Christ  spoke  of  the  "shaking"  of  the  heavens — 
the  "shaking"  of  those  things 
which  seem  so  certain. 
Most  of  us  experience  this  time  and  again  in  our  lives, 

hut  we  never  completely  get  used  to  it. 
When  our  certainties,  personal  or  national,  are  shaken, 
our  sky  becomes  as  black  as  Altdorfer's, 
so  that  we  can  cry  with  the  blind  Samson 
in  Milton's  Samson  Agonistcs, 

"O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse,'' 
and  without  Christ  we  must  add  the  line, 
"Without  all  hope  of  day." 
Only  in  Christ  dare  we  face  our  shaken  certainties, 
the  ungarnished  reality  of  our  failures, 
the  categorical  "no"  of  life  to  our  dreams, 
the  threat  of  despair  at  picking  up 
the  pieces  of  our  broken  lives. 


Christ  also  spoke  of  Advent  in  terms  of  facing 

the  distress  and  perplexity  among  men. 
Bonhoeffer  knew  what  the  stresses 

among  men  could  mean, 
lie  heard  the  results  whistling  down 

through  the  night  sky  and  exploding. 
We  read  about  them  each  day  in  the  newspapers; 

for  man  still  finds  it  insufferably 
difficult  to  live  with  man. 
If  we  are  to  be  realistic, 

then  it  means  discovering, 

after  all  the  pretty  speeches  about  love, 

that  this  is  precisely  what  we  cannot  do; 

that,  left  to  ourselves, 

our  relationships  with  others 
are,  in  truth,  miniature  wars. 


There  is  little  wonder  that  Christ  continued 
to  speak  of  Advent  in  terms  of  the  fears 
and  forebodings  which  fill  men's  hearts. 
If  Christ  had  spoken  only  in  these  terms, 
Advent  would  be  the  season  of  despair; 
but  this  is  not  the  case. 
When  our  hopes  fade, 
and  love  dissolves, 

and  we  retreat  into  our  fear-filled  lives, 
then  the  judgment  of  the  world  might  be, 
"Despair  has  indeed  come  upon  you." 
But  Christ  turns  worldly  wisdom  upside  down,  saying, 
"When  these  things  happen, 
look  up,  lift  up  your  head; 
for  your  redemption  draws  near." 
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The  Virgin  Adoring  the  Child  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi 


The  Christian  hope  of  Advent  is  not 

a  shallow  indulgence  in  wishful  thinking. 
Christ  affirmed  the  substance  of  Bonhoeffer's  faith 

when  he  hung  the  Advent  wreath 

on  a  prison  wall  the  morning  after  an  air  raid, 

and  Altdorfer's  vision 

when  he  painted  the  birth  of  Christ 
amid  man-made  ruins. 
Christ  affirmed  die  power  of  God 

to  make  himself  known,  to  work  his  will, 

in  die  black  night  of  human  experiences. 
As  ironic  as  it  seems, 

in  die  darkest  day  of  life, 

the  day  when  God  seems  most  removed, 

he  may  be  closer  than  ever  before. 
Advent,  tiien,  is  a  season  of  hope. 

But  Christ's  words  are  more  than  a  hope. 
They  raise  the  question, 

"Why  must  these  dreadful  things  take  place — 


the  shaking  of  our  certainties, 
the  dissolution  of  love, 
the  fear  and  foreboding — 
before  help  and  redemption  come?" 

Before  a  garden  can  be  planted, 

die  ground  must  be  cleared. 
So  long  as  we  hold  one  man-imagined  certainty 

in  die  place  of  God, 

it  must  be  put  away. 
So  long  as  we  cherish  our  illusion  of  love 

apart  from  God, 

true  love  awaits  die  illusion's  dissolution. 
So  long  as  we  live  by  pride  and  self-confidence, 

they  must  fall, 

before  we  can  truly  live  in  God. 
It  is  of  God's  mercy  diat  he  first 

clears  away  die  rubble  of  our  lives 

in  order  diat  he  may 

plant  and  nourish  the  garden  of  faith.  □ 
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Traditions  die  hard  when  times  and  family  circumstances  change. 
But  Christmas  remains  a  season  for  expressing — and  experiencing — love. 


By  KATHLEEN  DAVIS 


SAT  alone  in  front  of 
the  dying  fire,  brooding 
V^^  W  over  my  disappoint- 
ment. My  plans  for 
Christmas  had  ex- 
ploded in  my  face. 

Since  the  November  evening 
when  our  son  had  told  us  that  Joan 
had  become  his  fiancee,  I  had 
looked  forward  eagerly  to  intro- 
ducing her  to  our  family  Christmas 
traditions. 

We  would  go  to  the  Christmas 
Eve  candlelight  service  at  the 
church — as  we  had  done  annually 
since  the  time  our  restless  Michael, 
then  two,  had  escaped  to  the  front 
of  the  sanctuary  to  examine  the 
manger  tableau.  After  the  service, 
we  would  come  home  for  sand- 
wiches and  hot  chocolate.  Then 
Joan  would  stay  overnight  and 
share  our  Christmas  morning 
around  the  tree,  when  we  would 
open  our  gifts.  And  Christmas  din- 
ner would  be  very  special — all  the 
things  Michael  likes  best. 

I  had  been  counting  the  days 
before  our  daughter  Susan  would 
arrive  home  from  school,  too.  She 
planned  to  bring  her  roommate, 
whose  parents  had  just  been  di- 
vorced. "Linda  needs  cheering  up," 
Susan  had  told  us. 

My  husband's  mother,  who  lives 
with  us,  had  shared  happily  in  the 
plans.  Mother  was  90,  blind  and 
arthritic,  but  she  was  determinedly 
independent,  and  so  appreciative  of 
small  services  that  she  made  them 
a  pleasure  to  perform. 

Her  deepest  longing  was  "to  live 
out  my  life  with  a  clear  mind."  But 
on  an  afternoon  in  early  December 
she  had  slept  long  past  the  four 


o'clock  chime  of  her  clock.  When  I 
went  to  call  her  for  dinner,  I  found 
her  still  lying  on  her  bed.  She  was 
awake  but  made  no  move  to  get 
up.  When  she  attempted  to  answer 
my  questions,  she  seemed  confused. 

Her  doctor  told  us  she  had  had 
a  mild  stroke,  but  he  predicted  she 
would  be  up  and  about  after  a  day 
or  two  of  rest.  Sure  enough,  on  the 
second  day,  Mother  was  out  of  bed 
at  seven  o'clock  as  usual.  But  her 
confusion  persisted.  She  could  not 
find  her  way  about  the  house,  nor 
remember  where  she  kept  her  per- 
sonal things.  Worst  of  all,  she  was 
aware  of  her  confusion  and  suffered 
frequent  depression. 

"Oh,  Kathy,  I'm  so  ashamed  of 
myself  I'd  like  to  run  away!"  she 
exclaimed  one  morning  when  I 
went  to  her  room  for  her  breakfast 
tray.  "I  spilled  my  orange  juice.  I 
forgot  and  set  it  in  my  lap.  I  tried 
to  clean  it  up,  but  .  .  ." 

She  had  tried,  and  in  her  frenzied 
haste  had  seized  the  thing  nearest 
her  hand — her  pale  blue,  hand-knit 
afghan.  I  closed  my  teeth  on  my 
tongue  and  held  back  my  impa- 
tience, but  I  gave  little  thought  to 
the  chagrin  Mother  herself  must 
have  felt.  My  own  pre-Christmas 
busyness  was  my  foremost  concern. 

That  afternoon  as  I  sat  writing 
our  Christmas  greetings,  Mother 
became  concerned  about  not  hav- 
ing sent  her  own  cards.  She  began 
to  give  me  her  list,  persons  named 
and  unnamed.  "What  was  the  name 
of  that  girl  with  pretty  shoulders? 
We  went  to  parties  together.  Send 
her  one."  And:  "I  want  to  send  a 
card  to  that  family  at  the  end  of 
the  town — he  had  a  livery  stable. 


What's  their  name?"  The  list 
mounted.  I  shortened  messages 
Mother  suggested,  and  signed  and 
addressed  the  cards  impatiently  in 
my  hurry  to  get  on  with  my  own. 

Susan  and  Linda  were  to  arrive 
on  Saturday,  a  week  before  Christ- 
mas. On  Thursday  night  Susan 
phoned.  "Mother,  Linda  wants  me 
to  go  home  with  her  for  Christmas. 
She  thinks  she  should  be  with  her 
mother,  she's  so  alone  since  the  di- 
vorce." I  tried  to  hide  my  disap- 
pointment: "Of  course,  dear,  if 
that's  what  you  want  ..." 

"Mother,  it's  not  what  I  want. 
But  I  think  I  can  cheer  Linda  up  if 
I  go  home  with  her.  She's  been  so 
depressed.  Mother,  it  makes  me 
feel  so  warm  to  know  you  and 
Daddy  have  each  other." 

Y  the  next  morning  I 
was  telling  myself 
firmly  that  Susan 
had  the  true  Christ- 
mas spirit;  she  was 
giving  herself.  And 
I  centered  my  Christmas  planning 
on  Michael  and  Joan. 

Then  on  Sunday  evening  Michael 
came  home  and  into  the  family 
room  where  his  father  and  I  were 
talking  about  the  Christmas  tree. 
He  sat  down.  Then  he  stood  up 
again.  He  moved  toward  the  fire, 
then  turned  to  face  me.  Finally: 
"Mom,  I  know  you  were  expecting 
Joan  and  me  here  on  Christmas 
Eye.  But,  would  you  mind  awfully? 
Joan's  family  makes  a  big  thing  of 
Christmas  Eve.  Lots  of  relatives 
come,  and  Joan  wants  me  to  be 
there  to  meet  them." 

I  lifted  my  voice  from  the  chasm 
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of  disappointment  into  which  I  had 
dropped.  "Sounds  like  fun,"  I  said. 

He  went  on.  "That's  not  all, 
Mom.  Joan's  three  sisters  will  be 
home  from  school,  and  they'll  have 
a  real  old-fashioned  Christmas 
morning,  with  stockings  filled  and 
hidden  gifts  for  everybody.  Joan 
would  like  for  me  to  stay  overnight 
because  they  get  up  so  early."  He 
paused,  then  hurried  on.  "And  at 
noon  they  have  a  combination 
breakfast-lunch-dinner,  with  all  the 
goodies." 

So  much  for  our  family  Christ- 
mas. So  much  for  my  bountiful  one 
o'clock  dinner,  though  our  son  said 
hopefully:  "But  maybe  we  can  get 
here  in  time  for  Christmas  dinner 
with  you,  too." 

I  managed  to  laugh  over  the 
lump  in  my  throat.  "Mike,  you'd  be 
as  stuffed  as  the  turkey!  But  come 
when  you  can.  You  can  have  some- 
thing when  you  get  hungry." 

And  so,  just  six  nights  before 
Christmas,  with  Jim  and  Michael 
and  Mother  in  bed,  I  sat  watching 
the  glow  fade  from  the  embers. 

I  would  cancel  the  order  for  the 
22-pound  turkey.  Why  bother  with 
turkey  now!  I  sat  on,  too  despond- 
ent to  make  the  effort  to  go  to  bed. 
Then,  as  I  sat,  memories  began  to 
ease  me  out  of  my  unhappiness. 

I  remembered  the  Christmas 
when  our  children  were  small  and 
Jim's  mother  wanted  us  to  come  to 
her  house  for  Christmas.  I  had 
wanted  our  children  to  have  Christ- 
mas in  their  own  home,  to  begin 
building  our  own  family  traditions. 
How  readily  Jim  had  agreed.  And 
how  kindly  and  understandingly 
Mother  had  accepted  our  decision. 
She  had  not  burdened  her  son  with 
choosing  between  the  desires  of 
his  wife  and  his  mother.  Now  the 
most  generous  gift  I  could  give  my 
son  would  be  the  same  freedom 
from  having  to  choose  between 
pleasing  his  future  wife  and  pleas- 
ing me. 

Mother  .  .  .  Despite  the  effects  of 
her  illness,  she  was  looking  forward 
to  Christmas  with  lively  anticipa- 
tion. You  could  help  fulfill  that  an- 
ticipation, I  told  myself.  But  my 
very  intimate  self  petulantly  ad- 
mitted that  I  liked  having  my  giv- 
ing appreciated,  and  Mother's 
former  gratitude  and  graciousness 
lately    had    been    replaced    by    a 


growing  concern  for  her  own  needs. 

Then  I  recalled  a  conversation 
Susan  and  I  had  had  several  weeks 
earlier.  We  had  been  talking  about 
using  one's  abilities,  and  I  had 
stressed  my  belief  in  praying  for 
guidance  to  use  the  best  in  oneself. 
Now  I  wondered  just  how  sincere 
my  prayers  had  been.  Had  I  prayed 
with  the  unspoken  reservation: 
"Let  me  use  myself  in  ways  that 
make  me  happy"? 

Monday  morning  Mother  began 
to  reap  a  reward  of  happiness  from 
the  greetings  she  had  sent.  Nearly 
every  card  was  answered.  We  read 
and  reread  the  messages.  Mother 
could  not  see  them,  but  she  felt 
their  shapes,  their  embossed  de- 
signs, their  decorations  of  glitter. 
After  five  greetings  arrived  in  one 
mail,  she  exclaimed:  "I  didn't  know 
everybody  liked  me!"  And  I  felt 
the  need  of  the  aged  to  be  "liked." 

ER  delight  spurred 
me  to  wrap  some 
Christmas  packages 
and  place  them  on 
a  table  beside  her 
chair.  She  handled 
them  excitedly,  and  tried  to  guess 
their  contents.  But  she  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  them  unopened  un- 
til the  traditional  moment  for  gift 
giving.  In  her  home,  this  always 
had  been  on  Christmas  Eve,  so  Jim 
and  I  decided  to  change  from  our 
own  usual  opening  of  gifts  on 
Christmas  morning. 

When  I  asked  Mother  if  there 
were  any  Christmas  goodies  she 
would  like  to  make,  she  suggested 
candy.  "Let's  make  some  caramels," 
she  urged.  "They're  my  favorite. 
And  white  taffy.  That's  Jim's  favor- 
ite." So  she  and  I  spent  an  after- 
noon in  the  kitchen,  Mother  hap- 
pily giving  me  directions  she  had 
half  forgotten.  Fortunately,  I  had 
her  recipes,  set  down  long  ago. 

Reminiscence  was  a  special  plea- 
sure for  her,  and  since  so  much  of 
my  Christmas  busyness  had  been 
eliminated,  I  had  time  to  listen. 

On  the  morning  of  Christmas 
Eve,  Modier  asked:  "How  big  is 
the  turkey?" 

The  turkey!  I  had  cancelled  my 
order  when  I  knew  the  children 
would  not  be  home.  But  Mother 
went  on:  "I  love  the  smell  of  roast- 
ing turkey.  I  hope  it's  a  big  one, 


it's  so  nice  to  have  it  for  slicing 
cold  after  Christmas." 

As  soon  as  Jim  came  home,  I 
drove  to  the  supermarket  and  found 
a  15-pound  bird.  I  was  grateful  for 
well-stocked  stores  that  make  such 
last-minute  shopping  possible. 

Busy  in  the  kitchen  at  dinner 
time,  I  forgot  Mother's  new  limita- 
tions. Always  she  had  "dressed  for 
dinner"  late  in  the  afternoon,  but 
now  she  could  not  tell  which  of  die 
dresses  in  her  closet  was  her  "good 
dress."  She  called  me. 

Getting  the  dress  for  her,  I  imag- 
ined myself  in  the  dilemma  she  had 
been  in  for  the  past  half  hour:  / 
want  my  good  dress  for  Christmas 
Eve.  But  where  is  my  good  dress? 
Does  it  have  the  feel  of — what's 
that  word  for  heavy  stuff?  Or  is  it 
silk?  Where  is  it?  I'll  have  to  ask 
her.  I  don't  want  to  ask  her.  Some- 
times she  hurries  me  so  I  feel  like 
crying.  But  I  have  to  have  my  good 
dress  .  .  .  Kathy! 

After  dinner  Mother  opened  her 
now-familiar  packages.  Then  Jim 
read  the  Christmas  story  from 
Luke.  For  Mother  this  evoked 
memories  of  long-ago  readings  and 
we  encouraged  her  to  talk,  but  our 
questions  confused  her.  She  needed 
to  let  her  memories  come  as  they 
would.  The  free-flowing  memories 
seemed  to  increase  mental  stimula- 
tion, and  until  ten  o'clock  Mother 
chatted.  Then,  still  wide  awake 
herself,  she  announced  it  was  time 
for  bed.  "You'll  have  to  get  up 
early,  Kathy,  to  get  that  turkey 
done  by  one  o'clock." 

As  I  tucked  the  electric  blanket 
around  her  shoulders,  she  smiled, 
not  for  me  particularly,  but  for  the 
evening,  I  think.  "Christmas  is  such 
a  lovely  time,"  she  said. 

Later  Jim  and  I  stepped  outside 
to  stand  in  the  cold,  starry  night. 
"Thank  you  for  making  Mother  so 
happy  this  Christmas,"  he  said. 

I  felt  a  strange  mixture  of  emo- 
tions. Beneath  the  vastness  of  the 
sky  I  felt  so  small.  But  so  large  was 
my  joy  for  having  given  and  having 
recehed.  Yet  not  I.  I  had  not 
planned  to  give  as  I  had  done.  How 
had  I  been  moved  to  the  giving  that 
was  needed? 

I  lifted  my  face.  Beneath  that 
starlit  infinity  the  shepherds,  too. 
had  been  guided  to  a  new  experi- 
ence of  love.  □ 
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A  President  is  martyred;  17  are  slaughtered  by  one  man;  thousands  are  killed  and  maimed  by  firearms. 
Yet,  neither  federal  nor  state  governments  effectively  control  sales  of  these  deadly  weapons. 

They've  Helped  Make  America 


V^JHARLES    Whitman    was    an 

affable  ex-marine  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  a  young  man  who  had 
splitting  headaches  and  a  passion 
for  firearms.  One  day  last  summer 
he  lugged  a  footlocker  full  of 
weapons  to  the  university  admin- 
istration building's  tower  and,  in 
less  than  an  hour,  fatally  wounded 
17  victims  with  rifle  fire.  Thirty 
others  also  were  hit  before  Whit- 
man was  killed  by  a  policeman. 

When  the  horror  was  over,  police 
found  a  shotgun,  a  carbine,  two 
rifles,  and  three  pistols  beside  the 


Gun-Happy 


dead  sniper.  Later,  at  his  home, 
they  discovered  two  more  pistols, 
another  shotgun,  and  another  rifle. 

Significantly,  not  one  of  these 
weapons  was  registered  with  state 
or  local  authorities.  Indeed,  Texas 
has  no  gun-control  laws.  But  Texas 
should  not  be  singled  out  for  cen- 
sure. The  situation  is  almost  as  bad 
in  dozens  of  other  states. 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  of  New 
York,  a  militant  foe  of  our  anarchic 
system  of  firearms  sales,  points  out 
some  disturbing  facts:  "No  state 
requires  a  permit  to  purchase,  or  a 


By  STANLEY  S.  JACOBS 


license  to  own,  a  rifle  or  shotgun. 
Only  seven  states  require  a  permit 
to  purchase  a  pistol  or  other  hand- 
gun. Only  one  state,  New  York,  re- 
quires an  annual  permit  to  own  and 
carry  a  handgun.  One  state.  South 
Carolina,  prohibits  the  sale  of 
handguns.  Hawaii  is  the  only  state 
that  requires  the  registration  of  all 
types  of  guns  by  their  owners.  Only 
seven  states  insist  on  a  waiting 
period  in  which  to  check  on  a  buyer 
— between  his  purchase  of  a  gun 
and  its  delivery." 

The  mayor  stresses  that  although 
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federal  law  requires  dealers  who 
ship  firearms  by  mail  to  be  licensed, 
almost  anybody  can  become  a 
licensed  gun  dealer  by  filling  out  a 
form  and  sending  $1  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Pistols  and  re- 
volvers may  not  be  sent  by  mail, 
but  shipment  by  railway  express  or 
other  common  carrier  is  allowed. 
Thus,  almost  anybody  may  buy  or 
sell  guns. 

Some  dealers  send  a  so-called 
"certification"  form  to  a  mail-order 
gun  buyer,  asking  him  to  "certify" 
that  he  is  not  a  felon,  a  fugitive, 
under  indictment,  or  under  21  years 
old.  But  as  Sgt.  K.  T.  Carpenter  of 
the  Los  Angeles  police  department 
puts  it,  "Any  nine-year-old  child 
can  fill  out  the  form  and  obtain  a 
gun  as  long  as  he  has  a  piggy  bank, 
can  draw  the  numbers  21,  and  can 
scrawl  his  name." 

Several  months  ago,  a  15-year- 
old  California  boy  became  angry 
when  he  lost  a  tennis  match  to  a 
friend.  He  ran  home,  got  his  6.5-mm 
Mannlicher-Carcano  carbine  ( the 
same  cheap  imported  make  of 
weapon  which  killed  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy),  and  blazed  away 
at  his  tennis  rival,  striking  him  in 
the  spine  with  a  bullet  and  causing 
permanent  paralysis. 

Where  had  he  purchased  the 
rifle?  "It  was  easy,"  he  boasted  to 
police.  "I  just  sent  $13.95  to  a  mail- 
order place  in  Chicago  which 
shipped  me  the  rifle  within  a  week." 
No,  the  Chicago  firm  did  not  ask 
how  old  he  was,  or  whether  he 
ever  had  been  arrested.  But  they 
did  request  the  names  of  his 
buddies  for  their  mailing  list. 

The  casualness  of  the  boy's  pur- 
chase of  a  gun  underscores  a  grim 
situation:  we  urgently  need  fair 
but  firm  federal  laws  which  will 
regulate  the  sale  and  ownership  of 
firearms  of  all  kinds.  But  a  power- 
ful lobby,  as  we  shall  see,  has  effec- 
tively throttled  virtually  all  pro- 
posed gun-control  legislation  since 
the  1920s.  Unless  clergymen,  con- 
gregations, civic  groups,  and  law- 
enforcement  authorities  unite  in 
favor  of  gun  controls,  it  is  unlikely 
that  we  ever  will  have  a  national 
firearms  law  to  curtail  the  murders, 
suicides,  accidental  deaths,  and  in- 
juries now  caused  by  guns  in  the 
hands  of  immature,  disturbed,  or 
criminally  inclined  persons. 


Opponents  of  firearms  laws  claim 
that  people  would  be  killed  by 
other  methods  if  gun  sales  were 
curtailed  or  banned.  They  assert 
that  criminals  always  can  find  ways 
to  buy  guns,  that  it  is  the  honest, 
law-abiding  citizen  who  would  be 
penalized  by  a  national  firearms 
law.  They  are  not  speaking,  of 
course,  about  the  17,000  Americans, 
a  fourth  of  them  children,  who  are 
killed  or  wounded  accidentally 
every  year  by  bullets. 
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HE  facts  belie  the  claim  that 
gun  regulation  is  not  sorely  needed. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion reports  that  57  percent  of  the 
9,850  homicides  in  the  United 
States  last  year  were  committed 
with  firearms.  All  but  one  of  53 
police  officers  slain  on  duty  were 
gunshot  victims.  In  Dallas,  72  per- 
cent of  all  homicides  were  com- 
mitted with  guns.  By  contrast,  only 
25  percent  of  New  York  City's 
homicides  were  caused  by  bullets, 
a  tribute  to  that  state's  55-year-old 
Sullivan  Law  which  requires  police 
permits  for  the  possession  of  a  pis- 
tol or  revolver. 

Says  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover:  "Those  who  claim  that  the 
availability  of  firearms  is  not  a  fac- 
tor in  murders  in  this  country  are 
not  facing  reality." 

A  recent  Gallup  Poll  produced 
startling  findings: 

•  Every  other  American  house- 
hold owns  at  least  one  gun. 

•  In  California  alone,  more  than 
2.5  million  handguns  are  registered 
with  the  state's  department  of  jus- 
tice. Perhaps  as  many  more  are  un- 
registered. 

•  Of  all  U.S.  high-school  boys, 
42  percent  own  a  shotgun  or  rifle; 
only  27  percent  own  typewriters. 

The  gun  trade  in  America  is  a 
highly  profitable  enterprise.  For  as 
little  as  80^  each,  shoddy,  anti- 
quated pistols  and  rifles  are  im- 
ported from  abroad.  Eventually, 
they  are  sold  by  mail  for  as  little  as 
$6  or  as  much  as  $25. 

Upwards  of  400  mail-order  firms 
peddle  these  deadly  weapons.  Their 
advertisements  belie  the  claim  that 
they  appeal  primarily  to  sportsmen. 
Here  is  a  sample  lure: 

"Order  our  deceptively  cute  little 
gun  known  as  the  derringer.  It  was 


potent  enough  to  kill  two  of  our 
country's  presidents,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  William  McKinley.  Re- 
member, no  matter  how  tough  or 
big  your  opponent  is,  if  you  leam 
how  to  use  our  frontier  derringer 
properly,  you  will  always  be  the 
victor!" 

Another  advertisement  in  a  sex- 
and-crime  magazine  offers:  "Amaz- 
ing ballpoint  pen  gun!  Only  $4.95. 
Looks  like  a  pen  and  writes  like 
one.  But  cleverly  built  into  the 
other  end  is  a  .22  caliber  pistol." 

A  10-year-old  Philadelphia  boy, 
without  his  parents'  knowledge,  or- 
dered one  of  these  "novelties,"  us- 
ing money  his  aunt  had  sent  him 
for  his  birthday.  Fortunately,  his 
schoolteacher  heard  him  boasting 
about  his  "pen"  and  confiscated  it 
when  he  threatened  a  playmate. 

Within  weeks  of  the  Kennedy  as- 
sassination, 18  firearms-control  bills 
were  introduced  into  Congress,  and 
150  others  were  prepared  by  state 
legislators.  Though  popular  sup- 
port for  firearms  regulation  is  wide- 
spread (a  Gallup  Poll  shows  8  out 
of  10  Americans  favor  gun-registra- 
tion laws),  almost  all  these  pro- 
posed laws  have  been  beaten, 
tabled,  or  referred  "for  study," 
thanks  to  efficient  lobbyists,  who 
oppose  almost  all  gun  laws. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  (NRA), 
which  claims  to  be  the  legislative 
voice  of  more  than  650,000  gun- 
owning  Americans.  The  association 
has  done  excellent  work  in  promot- 
ing safety  measures,  sponsoring 
marksmanship  contests,  and  setting 
up  classes  in  weapons-handling. 
But  from  its  lavish  headquarters — 
within  gunshot  of  die  White  House 
— proposed  firearms  laws  almost 
invariably  are  torpedoed  through 
the  skillful  efforts  of  the  230-mem- 
ber  NRA  staff. 

Through  its  monthly  publication. 
The  American  Rifleman,  the  associ- 
ation boasts  that  it  can  quickly  mo- 
bilize more  than  a  million  gun  fans 
in  11,500  NRA-affiliated  clubs  who 
will  phone,  wTite,  or  visit  legisla- 
tors to  protest  weapons  curbs. 

NRA  spokesmen  invoke,  out  of 
context,  the  second  amendment  of 
our  Constitution  which  reads:  "A 
well-regulated  Militia  being  neces- 
sary to  the  security  of  a  free  State, 
the  right  of  die  people  to  keep  and 
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bear  Arms  shall  not  be  infringed." 

It  matters  little  to  the  NRA  and 
other  gun  clubs  that  constitutional 
experts  and  many  court  deeisions 
agree  that  the  founding  fathers  in- 
tended to  safeguard  only  the  peo- 
ple's collective  right  to  hear  aims 
as  members  of  a  militia.  NRA 
spokesmen  hotly  defend  the  right 
of  individual  citizens  in  our  urban, 
industrialized  society  to  own  and 
shoot  guns  with  little  or  no  limita- 
tion or  control.  Editorially,  the 
NRA  points  to  "the  positive  values 
of  shooting  and  hunting"  and 
stresses  that  "guns  and  shooting  are 
an  essential  part  of  our  priceless 
heritage  which  must  be  cherished 
and  encouraged." 

In  the  association's  magazine, 
however,  appear  dealer  advertise- 
ments offering  such  merchandise  as 
an  "M-l  sniper's  cheekpiece,"  "M-4 
carbine  bayonet-knife,"  and  "gen- 
uine Army  surplus  dummy  hand 
grenades."  If  the  NRA  is  interested 
primarily  in  marksmanship  and 
hunting,  these  ads  seem  out  of  place 
in  its  official  publication. 

Local  clubs  can  exert  tremen- 
dous pressure  on  state  legislatures. 
In  Indiana's  Vandenburgh  County, 
parents  complained  that  their  chil- 
dren's lives  in  their  own  yards  were 
imperiled  by  hunters.  However,  a 
bill  to  ban  the  discharge  of  firearms 
within  1,000  feet  of  a  residence  was 
defeated  after  gun  clubs  howled 
that  such  a  statute  would  violate 
their  "basic  American  freedom"! 

Few  Americans  know  it,  but  the 
National  Rifle  Association's  mem- 
bers receive  free  ammunition  and 
free  or  bargain-priced  guns  from 
our  Defense  Department.  Back  in 
1903,  the  NRA  campaigned  for  a 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice.  The  board  was 
established  by  Congress,  and  for 
more  than  60  years  it  has  dispensed 
guns  and  ammunition  with  a  prodi- 
gal hand  to  NRA  members. 

In  a  recent  four-year  period,  we 
taxpayers  paid  $12  million  for  247 
million  rounds  of  free  ammunition 
for  NRA-affiliated  clubs,  and  $2.3 
million  for  guns  and  other  equip- 
ment "on  loan"  to  clubs.  NRA  mem- 
bers in  that  period  purchased  more 
than  500,000  surplus  U.S.  military 
weapons  for  a  fraction  of  their  re- 
tail value. 

Supposedly,  a  regional  NRA  of- 


fice and  a  state  adjutant  general 
must    review    any    new    gun    club's 

application  for  free  weapons  and 
ammo.  In  actual  practice,  there  are 
lew  cheeks  and  screenings  of  club 

members  before  the  Army  doles  out 
"surplus"  armaments. 

A  new  club's  officials  are  re- 
quired to  be  investigated  for  pos- 
sible criminal  records.  But  finger- 
prints— the  only  reliable  way  of 
knowing  who  has  a  criminal  back- 
ground— are  not  required.  Once  a 
shooting  club  is  chartered  by  the 
NRA,  free  guns  and  ammunition 
are  available  for  the  asking. 

Police  in  New  York  recently  un- 
covered a  basement  cache  of  12,000 
rounds  of  ,30-caliber  ammunition 
belonging  to  a  Harlem  gun  club. 
Part  of  this  arsenal  had  come  free 
from  a  government  warehouse.  A 
detective  wryly  observed,  "One 
would  tiiink  that  12,000  rounds  of 
ammo  is  somewhat  excessive  for 
30  members  of  a  gun  club  in  a 
racially  tense  area  like  Harlem." 

L^ALIFORNIA  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Stanley  Mosk  believes  that 
considerable  free  ammunition  and 
guns  are  falling  into  the  hands  of 
extremists  such  as  the  Minutemen 
and  other  private  armies  whose 
leaders  urge  citizens  to  store  guns 
in  readiness  for  what  they  believe 
is  an  imminent  communist  putsch. 
The  Minutemen  publication  On 
Target  urges  members,  "If  you're 
ever  going  to  buy  a  gun,  buy  it 
now!"  and  goes  on  to  list  suitable 
family  weapons,  including  semi- 
automatic .22  rifles  for  children. 

One  former  Minutemen  leader 
in  Clinton,  111.,  when  arrested,  had 
in  his  possession  100  submachine 
guns,  five  50-caliber  machine  guns, 
a  flamethrower,  a  75-mm  recoilless 
cannon,  several  25-pound  aerial 
bombs,  mortars  with  shells,  auto- 
matic pistols  and  rifles,  plus  an  in- 
credible quantity  of  ammunition. 

Embarrassed  U.S.  officials  con- 
ceded that  the  arsenal  had  been 
purchased  as  scrap  at  bargain 
prices  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and,  without  great  effort,  re- 
stored to  perfect  working  order. 

Only  a  national  firearms-control 
law,  federally  administered  and  far 
ranging,  can  curb  the  indiscrimi- 
nate sale  of  guns  to  private  citizens, 


political  and  ethnic  lanatics,  and 
criminals. 

Significantly,    many     murderers 

and  mass  slayers  concede  that  they 
had  an  inordinate  interest  in  guns 
when  they  were  children. 

Has  gun  fever  in  youngsters 
been  sparked,  in  part,  by  the  abun- 
dance of  violence  in  movies  and 
TV  shows  which  glorify  firearms? 
Or  by  the  glut  of  warlike  toys  on 
the  market?  There  is  a  disturbing 
complacency  among  the  toy  manu- 
facturers who  annually  turn  out 
20  million  or  more  imitation  guns. 
As  one  toy  tycoon  blandly  told  a 
Nciv  York  Times  reporter: 

"A  manufacturer  doesn't  create 
the  demand,  he  just  fills  it.  We're 
not  the  ones  who  are  putting  guns 
in  the  hands  of  the  kids.  The  par- 
ents are — they  buy  80  to  90  percent 
of  all  toy  guns  sold." 

Is  it  morally  right  in  this  war- 
ravaged  century  to  permit,  even  to 
encourage,  children  to  play  with 
copies  of  lethal  weapons?  Are  we 
promoting  the  notion  that  violence 
is  the  final  answer  to  all  human 
conflict?  Don't  ask  the  toy  mag- 
nates; they're  busy  making  money. 

For  a  time  last  summer  it  ap- 
peared that  the  University  of  Texas 
massacre  had  breathed  new  life 
into  a  long-debated  bill  before 
Congress,  sponsored  by  Connecti- 
cut's Senator  Thomas  Dodd.  This 
bill  would  severely  curtail  inter- 
state mail-order  handgun  sales;  lim- 
it the  importation  of  military-sur- 
plus weapons  from  abroad;  ban 
over-the-counter  handgun  sales  to 
out-of-state  buyers  and  to  any  per- 
son under  21;  and  prohibit  rifle 
sales  to  any  person  under  18. 

But  the  opponents  of  gun-control 
laws,  as  usual,  demanded  defeat  of 
even  this  mild  legislation.  As  public 
attention  moved  from  Whitman's 
rampage  to  other  concerns,  interest 
died — and  so  did  the  Dodd  bill,  at 
least  for  this  congressional  session. 

Though  Americans  need  licenses 
to  drive  motor  scooters,  run  stores, 
and  even  own  dogs,  the  pro-gun 
forces  always  seem  able  to  muster 
power  to  scuttle  any  gun-registra- 
tion bill  which  they  regard  as  an 
abridgment   of   personal    freedom. 

But  being  shot — senselessly,  by 
someone  who  never  should  have 
had  a  weapon  in  the  first  place — 
is  violation  of  one's  freedom,  too!  □ 
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OPEN  PULPIT  /   Drawn  from  sermons  by  Methodist  ministers 


THE 

GRACE 
TO 
RECEIVE 


By  H.  THOMAS  WALKER,  pastor, 

Fairmount  Avenue  Methodist  Church 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


A, 


l.S  ONE  RADIO  announcer  suggested,  "Christmas 
decorations  are  up  around  town,  so  Thanksgiving  can't 
be  far  away."  Christmas  does  take  some  preparation, 
and  it  takes  time  to  be  ready  for  this  season  of  giving 
and  receiving. 

This  also  is  the  time  of  year  when  we  begin  to  hear 
tirades  against  loss  of  "the  Christmas  spirit."  Over 
and  over  we  hear  that  "Christmas  is  too  commercial- 
ized," that  "Christmas  is  not  like  it  used  to  be,"  that 
"children  these  days  just  don't  appreciate  it;  all  they 
think  about  is  what  they  will  get." 

If  nobody  has  the  real  Christmas  spirit  any  more, 
the  question  is:  What  is  the  real  Christmas  spirit? 

Our  dilemma  began  when  the  angel  appeared  to  the 
shepherds  long  ago  and  told  them,  "Be  not  afraid;  for 
behold,  I  bring  you  good  news  of  a  great  joy  .  .  ." 
This  kind  of  birth — a  Babe  lying  in  a  manger — is  not 
easily  handled,  for  if  God  is  going  to  come  into  the 
human  situation,  will  he  not  come  with  more  dignity, 
with  a  greater  manifestation  of  power  than  that  of  a 
child  born  in  a  stable? 

If  we  are  to  discover  the  real  spirit  of  Christinas, 
perhaps  we  must  accept  the  fact  that,  from  a  human 
perspective,  the  event  itself  is  incongruous.  The  real 
spirit  of  Christmas  is  not  easily  accepted.  At  one  point 
in  his  life,  our  Lord  said,  "Unless  you  turn  and  become 
like  children,  you  will  never  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  Maybe  this  gives  us  a  clue  to  understanding 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  in  its  truest  sense. 

Joy  in  Receiving 

In  children,  there  is  a  contagious  expectancy  and 
an  anticipation  in  this  season.  To  a  degree,  it  is  selfish. 
As  wc  grow  older  we  lose  this  sense  of  anticipation. 
We  have  heard  for  so  long  that  joy  is  in  giving  that 


we  almost  train  ourselves  not  to  enjoy  receiving.  We 
give  money  to  charity  or  to  a  favorite  missionary,  or 
perhaps  some  toys  for  undeq:>ri\  ileged  children,  feel- 
ing that  we  are  experiencing  the  true  Christmas  spirit. 

Certainly  the  joy  of  giving  is  one  which  we  need 
to  experience  as  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  Yet,  this  is  just  a  part  of  it,  for  there  is  also 
the  matter  of  preparing  ourselves  to  receive  that 
which  God  has  given  us  in  Christ.  To  me,  the  real 
"spirit  of  Christmas"  is  in  being  willing  to  receive  this 
with  expectancy  and  great  joy.  "Unless  you  turn  and 
become  like  children  .  .  ." 

It  is  not  easy  to  receive  a  gift.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  gift  of  a  compliment.  I  dare  say  everyone  at  some- 
time or  other,  has  experienced  being  downright  em- 
barrassed by  a  compliment.  Perhaps  the  more  gracious, 
genuine,  and  real  it  is,  the  more  embarrassed  we  are. 

The  art  of  graceful  receiving  takes  much  cultivation. 
Often  the  only  response  to  a  gift  is  to  give  one  in  re- 
turn, frequently  one  of  similar  value.  But  in  a  sense, 
to  give  a  gift  in  return  negates  the  one  received,  and 
the  transaction  becomes  essentially  a  trade.  To  receive 
a  gift  graciously  is  a  must  if  we  are  to  have  the  real 
spirit  of  Christmas. 

Many  years  ago  in  London  there  was  a  woman  whose 
only  child  was  seriously  ill.  One  cold  day  the  woman 
was  passing  the  king's  conservatory  when  she  noticed 
a  beautiful  cluster  of  grapes  hanging  near  a  window. 

Desiring  them  for  her  child,  she  rushed  home,  fash- 
ioned some  cloth  on  a  spinning  wheel,  sold  the  cloth 
for  a  half  crown,  and  hurried  to  the  conservatory  to 
buy  the  grapes  from  the  gardener.  But  he  contemp- 
tuously waved  her  away. 

Still  eager  to  obtain  the  fruit,  she  returned  home, 
took  the  only  blanket  she  had  from  her  bed,  pawned 
it,  and  went  back  to  the  gardener,  offering  him  five 
shillings  for  the  grapes.  This  time  the  man  angrily 
ordered  her  out. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  king's  daughter  entered  the 
conservatory.  She  asked  what  was  happening.  When 
the  distraught  mother  told  her,  the  princess  quietly 
said,  "My  dear,  you  have  made  a  mistake.  My  father 
is  not  a  merchant,  he  is  a  king.  His  concern  is  not  to 
sell  but  to  give." 

How  like  this  woman  we  are  in  relating  to  God!  We 
will  not  allow  him  to  give  us  a  gift.  Rather,  we  often 
insist  that  he  sell  us  his  blessings  for  the  price  of 
our  obedience,  our  worship,  our  prayers.  In  effect,  we 
cry  out  to  God,  "What  is  your  price?"  We  demand 
from  him,  "What  must  I  pay?"  'What  do  you  want 
me  to  do?" 

How  utterly  ridiculous  to  approach  God  in  this  way! 
It  would  be  as  though  I  turned  to  my  wife,  who  gives 
me  her  love  and  her  very  life,  and  said,  "I  want  to 
make  this  right  with  you.  What  can  I  pay  you  for  this 
kind  of  devotion?"  Or  it  would  be  as  if  I  told  my  par- 
ents, who  gave  me  that  which  cannot  be  purchased, 
"I  want  to  pay  my  bill.  How  much  do  I  owe  you?" 
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If  we  can  see  the  utter  Futility  of  this,  why  do  we 
tail  to  see  tin-  Foolishness  of  approaching  God  From 
this  perspective? 

A  Gift  Demands  a  Response 

The  most  valuable  and  treasured  gifts  do,  however, 
demand  a  response.  When  the  angel  announced  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  shepherds  responded  in  the 
only  way  they  could — by  seeking  out  the  Babe. 

Some  years  ago  1  read  of  a  man  who  happened  to  be 
passing  through  a  medium-sized  community  in  up- 
state Now  York.  As  he  drove  into  the  town,  he  dis- 
covered that  virtually  all  the  businesses  were  closed. 
On  reaching  the  center  ol  town,  he  saw  that  a  funeral 
was  in  progress  in  a  large  church.  In  fact,  the  crowd 
was  so  large  that  loudspeakers  were  provided  for 
those  unable  to  get  inside  the  church. 

Curious  about  who  in  the  community  demanded 
such  a  funeral,  he  asked  it  perhaps  the  mayor  or  the 
richest  person  in  town  had  died,  or  it  some  t  anions 
person  had  been  brought  back  to  be  buried.  The  an- 
swer was,  "No,  the  man  who  died  was  a  poor  immi- 
grant." He  had  come  over  from  the  old  country  and 
reared  a  family,  but  never  had  done  very  well  finan- 
cially. In  his  old  age,  he  was  without  funds  and  finally 
had  to  receive  help  from  welfare.  On  the  morning 
alter  receiving  his  first  check,  he  appeared  on  the 
main  street  of  the  community  with  a  broom,  a  shovel, 
and  a  bucket  and  began  to  clean. 

Thereafter,  every  day  as  long  as  he  was  able,  he 
worked  to  keep  the  main  street  of  the  town  immac- 
ulately clean.  Whenever  he  was  asked  why  he  did 
this,  he  would  say  with  real  pride,  "I  cannot  earn  my 
pay,  but  I  can  show  appreciation." 

We  cannot  earn  the  gift  that  Cod  gives  us  in  his  son, 
but  we  must  respond  to  him.  The  kind  of  response 
demanded  is  revealed  in  the  familiar  John  3:16:  "For 
Cod  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son,  that 
whoever  believes  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have 
eternal  life." 

From  this  statement  we  begin  to  see  what  our  re- 
sponse to  God's  gift  must  be.  There  can  be  only  one 
response  to  love,  and  that  is  love  in  return.  Anything 
less  is  not  adequate.  Thus,  when  Jesus  was  asked, 
"Which  is  the  great  commandment?"  he  did  not  say, 
"You  shall  be  obedient  to  God,"  or  "You  shall  obey 
the  Ten  Commandments,"  or  "You  shall  worship  once 
each  week."  Rather,  he  said,  "You  shall  love  the  Lord 
your  God,  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul, 
and  with  all  your  mind.  .  .  .  You  shall  love  your  neigh- 
bor as  yourself."  Our  response  to  the  gift  of  God  must 
be  love  in  return. 

Graceful  Acceptance 

The  second  response  required  of  us  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  verse,  ".  .  .  whoever  believes  in  him 
may  have  eternal  life."  The  worth  of  the  gift  lies  in  the 
acceptance  of  it.  Yet,  often  we  try  to  find  an  easier  way. 

There  is  a  story  about  a  golfer  who  went  out  to 
play  in  an  accustomed  foursome.  Having  had  some 
very  bad  luck  the  previous  times  out,  he  felt  this  time 
that  he  had  to  do  something  to  improve  his  game.  So 
he  prayed,  "Father,  a  hole-in-one  would  be  nice." 


On  the  first  hole,  his  friends  teed  olf,  and  their 
balls  landed  on  the  green.  He  felt  all  the  more  urgency 
that  his  drive  should  be  good.  He  squared  up  the  ball, 
took  a  mighty  swing,  and  seemed  to  hit  the  ball  quite 
well,  but  it  took  a  nasty  hook  as  it  neared  the  green. 
Veering  into  the  woods,  it  ricocheted  off  one  tree, 
bounced  against  another,  and  wobbled  onto  the  green, 
rolling  past  the  pin.  But  it  had  some  backspin  on  it, 
and  after  rolling  past,  it  came  back  and  finally  dribbled 
into  the  hole.  Instead  of  looking  good,  the  golfer  ap- 
peared very  silly.  He  threw  down  his  club  and 
shouted,  "Please,  Father,  I'd  rather  do  it  myself!" 

This  story  reveals  a  condition  of  a  man.  Somehow 
we  have  a  feeling  that  we  are  made  to  look  silly  when 
we  accept  the  gift  of  God's  redemption  through  his 
Son,  Jesus  Christ.  And  so,  rather  than  look  silly,  we 
pretend  that  there  has  been  no  such  gift.  It  is  as  if 
we  are  saying,  "It  was  nice  of  you  to  give  your  Son, 
but  you  needn't  have  bothered.  I'll  work  this  out  by 
myself." 

Our  difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  do  with  Christ- 
mas comes  because  of  our  inability  to  recognize  the 
implications  involved  in  this  action.  The  essence  of 
Christmas  is  in  the  fact  that  God  entered  the  human 
situation  in  the  life  of  his  son  Jesus,  who  is  the  Christ. 
To  respond  adequately  to  this  gift  is  to  accept  it. 

For  the  spirit  of  Christmas  is  not  so  much  in  giving 
as  it  is  in  receiving  the  gift  God  has  given  us.  □ 
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ADVENT: 

Season  of 
Preparation 


By  HELEN  JOHNSON,  Associate  Editor 

Illustrations  by  DON  WILSON 


OlJNDAY,  November  27,  is  the  beginning  both  of 
the  Christian  Year  and  of  the  holy  season  when  we 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  coming  of  our  Messiah.  This 
season,  which  we  call  Advent,  continues  until  Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Advent  means  a  coming,  and  we  celebrate  these 
days  of  Advent  in  expectation  and  preparation.  We 
are  like  the  Jews:  down  the  centuries  they  looked 
for  the  coming  of  a  king  sent  from  God,  a  messiah,  or 
"anointed  one,"  who  would  save  them  from  suffering 
and  give  them  victory  over  their  enemies. 

Genesis  hinted  at  it  in  Jacob's  blessing  of  Judah 
(Genesis  49).  Balaam  prophesied,  "A  star  shall  come 
forth  out  of  Jacob"  (Numbers  24:17V  Later,  but  still 
more  than  700  years  before  the  birth  of  the  Babe, 
Isaiah  and  Micah  each  had  a  vision.  Micah  declared: 
"But  you,  O  Bethlehem  Ephrathah,  who  are  little  to 
be  among  the  clans  of  Judah,  from  you  shall  come 
forth  for  me  one  who  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel  .  .  ." 
(Micah  5:2).  Isaiah  said,  ".  .  .  and  his  name  will  be 
called  'Wonderful  Counselor,  Mighty  God,  Everlast- 
ing Father,  Prince  of  Peace'"  (Isaiah  9:6).  And  400 


years  before  the  Magi,  the  prophet  Malachi  foretold: 
".  .  .  and  the  Lord  whom  you  seek  will  suddenly  come 
to  his  temple"  (Malachi  3:1). 

As  the  time  came  near,  an  angel  appeared  to  an 
aging  priest,  Zechariah,  and  told  him  he  would  have 
a  son,  John,  who  would  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  would  make  the  way  ready  for  the  Lord  (Luke 
1:13-17).  And  the  child  John  was  born,  and  when  he 
became  a  man,  John  the  Baptist  bore  witness  to  the 
Light  that  then  had  come  into  the  world.  But  the 
Jewish  people  had  expected  a  mighty  warrior,  a  mag- 
nificent king.  Only  a  handful  recognized  their  Messiah 
in  the  carpenter's  young  son  of  Nazareth. 

Through  the  centuries,  Christians  have  observed  a 
time  of  waiting,  of  expectation,  before  celebrating  the 
birth  of  the  Savior  we  call  the  Christ.  The  term  Advent 
was  used  for  the  first  time  at  the  Council  of  Tours,  in 
567.  Since  the  ninth  century,  Western  Christendom 
has  begun  Advent  on  the  Sunday  nearest  November 
30,  continuing  it  until  Christmas  Eve. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  Advent  was  a  sober,  penti- 
tential  season.  Now  it  is  a  time  of  reflection  and 
preparation,  but  its  mood  is  joyful.  A  rich  tradition  of 
liturgy,  symbolism,  custom,  and  legend  surrounds  it — 
some  of  it  stemming  from  pagan  festivals  that  have 
been  Christianized.  Art,  music,  and  poetry  help  cele- 
brate the  season. 

Christians  in  the  United  States  draw  on  an  inheri- 
tance from  many  lands  in  observing  Advent,  both  in 
the  sanctuary  and  in  the  home.  Many  families  who  do 
not  ordinarily  have  family  worship  find  quiet  times 
during  this  season  to  read  the  biblical  prophecies  and 
sing  Advent  hymns.  This  is  the  season,  too,  for  retelling 
Advent  legends  and  observing  Advent  traditions. 

In  some  homes,  the  days  of  the  season  are  marked 
with  an  Advent  calendar.  These  brightly  colored  cards 
from  northern  Europe  have  as  many  windows  as  there 
are  days  in  Advent,  and  each  day  a  window  is  opened 
to  reveal  a  scene  or  a  Scripture  passage. 

The  Advent  wreath,  also  from  northern  Europe,  is 
increasingly  used  in  homes.  This  circlet  of  green 
boughs — evergreen  to  s\"mbolize  eternal  fife — has  four 
candles  which  are  lit  on  successive  Sundays.  Three 
candles  are  royal  purple,  Advent's  liturgical  color;  the 
other,  for  the  third  Sunday,  is  joyous  pink. 

Advent's  basic  meaning — a  coming,  or  arrival — has 
been  enriched  by  Christian  tradition  to  mean  much 
more.  It  means  the  revelation  of  God's  nature  and 
man's  purpose  that  burst  forth  when  God's  son  was 
born  in  a  stable,  died  on  a  cross,  and  rose  again  to 
eternal  life.  It  means  the  coming  again  of  the  Son  at 
the  end  of  time.  And  it  means,  in  our  hearts,  his  com- 
ing to  us  today.  Let  us  prepare  him  room! 
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First  Sunday:  From  Darkness  to  Light 


1  HE  FIRST  candle  on  the  Advent  wreath  leaps 
into  light.  The  Church  Year  begins. 

This  is  a  holy  season,  the  time  when  Christians 
prepare  their  minds  and  hearts  to  receive  anew 
God's  greatest  gift. 

Slowly  the  darkness  of  fear  recedes.  Slowly  the 
shadows  of  sin  fall  back.  The  light  that  is  to  il- 
luminate our  night  is  ahead.  In  worship,  prayer, 
and  thanksgiving,  we  prepare  ourselves.  All 
Christendom  waits  in  joyful  expectation. 

The  Son  of  God  will  come.  Through  him  we 
will  know  the  Father.  Light  and  love  will  reign! 
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Second  Sunday: 


The  PROPHECY 


UN  THIS  second  Sunday  in  Advent  we  celebrate 
the  Messiah  prophecy  foreshadowed  in  Genesis 
and  Numbers,  proclaimed  by  such  Old  Testament 
prophets  as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Micah,  and  Malachi, 
and  repeated  by  John  the  Baptist. 

Isaiah  also  foretold  John's  coming.  "A  voice 
cries:  wIn  the  wilderness  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for 
our  God.''  "  (Isaiah  40:3.)  John  the  Baptist  was  the 
voice  in  the  desert  when  Jesus  came  to  Bethany, 
beyond  the  Jordan,  where  John  was  baptizing. 
John,  seeing  him,  saw  the  Spirit  descend  as  a  dove 
from  heaven  and  remain  upon  him,  and  he  cried 
out:  "And  I  have  seen  and  have  borne  witness 
that  this  is  the  Son  of  God."  (John  1 :28-34.) 

Jesus  went  about  his  Father's  work.  Multi- 
tudes who  heard  him  rejoiced.  Yet  there  were 
those  who  felt  threatened  by  the  truth  revealed 
by  him,  and  they  conspired  to  kill  him  on  Calvary. 
But  the  love  of  God  cannot  be  killed;  his  truth 
cannot  be  buried.  This  was  the  witness  of  the 

* 

The  Legend  of  St.  J^icholas  .  .  .  Throughout  the 
history  of  the  church,  many  men  and  women  have 
lived  their  lives  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  love  and 
sacrifice.  One  such  man  was  Nicholas,  bishop  of 
Myra,  in  Asia  Minor,  some  300  years  after  Christ. 
Nicholas  was  imprisoned  for  his  faith,  but  he  is 
remembered  best  for  his  kindliness  and  generosity. 

Ancient  legend  tells  how  this  good  bishop  gave 
dowries  to  the  three  daughters  of  a  poor  nobleman 
who  had  thought  he  was  going  to  have  to  give 
them  up  to  a  life  of  shame.  Nicholas  tried  to  do  the 
giving  anonymously  by  surreptitiously  depositing 
a  bag  of  gold  in  each  girl's  shoe  in  turn.  But  the 
curious  father  caught  him  the  third  time,  to  the 


Risen  Christ,  who  told  his  followers  they  must, 
henceforth,  be  his  body  in  the  world.  And  so  a 
small  band  of  Christians  became  his  church. 

Observing  Advent  at  Home  .  .  .  Advent's  liturgical  color 
is  purple,  symbol  of  royalty.  Some  Christians  decorate 
their  Advent  wreaths  with  purple  ribbons,  and  purple 
candles  may  be  used  through  the  house.  Linen,  glassware, 
or  table  decorations  may  be  purple  during  the  season.  On 
December  6,  children  may  put  small  bundles  of  hay  and 
carrots,  and  dishes  of  water,  on  the  windowsill  or  hearth 
for  St.  Nicholas's  horse,  as  Netherlands  children  do. 

* 
embarrassment  of  both  bishop  and  noble. 

Nicholas  usually  is  pictured  m  bishop's  robes, 
riding  or  leading  a  white  horse.  He  is  considered 
the  special  protector  of  children,  scholars,  mer- 
chants, and  sailors. 

In  varied  forms,  the  legend  of  St.  Nicholas  has 
spread  to  many  lands.  It  came  to  America  in  the 
early  days  of  the  colonies,  when  the  children  of 
Dutch  settlers  talked  about  the  coming  of  "San 
Nicolaas."  English-speaking  children  thought  they 
said  "Santy  Klos,"  and  so  the  name  has  come  to  us. 
The  tradition  of  secret  gift-giving  came  with  it, 
although  it  has  been  diverted  from  St.  Nicholas's 
Day,  on  December  6,  to  Christmas  Eve  or  Day. 
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Third  Sunday:  QAUDETE  {B^joice 


/\ND  THE  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as 
the  rose,"  says  the  King  James  Version  of  Isaiah 
35:1.  The  prophet  was  looking  forward  to  the  re' 
demption  of  Zion.  And  on  Gaudete  Sunday,  like  a 
sudden,  brief  parting  of  the  clouds,  we  are  bid  to 
rejoice  in  anticipation  of  our  coming  King.  The 
liturgical  color  changes  from  somber  purple  to 
rosy  pink,  and  the  legends  and  hymns  sing  of 
blossoming  and  light. 

In  Sweden,  the  Feast  of  St.  Lucia,  celebrated  on 
December  13,  symbolizes  hope  and  charity,  and 
the  return  of  light  as  the  sun  begins  its  way  north 


again.  Lucia,  in  fact,  was  born  in  Sicily.  She  gave 
away  her  dowry  to  the  poor,  admitted  publicly 
she  had  become  a  Christian,  and  died  a  martyr's 
death  in  a.d.  304.  Medieval  legend  connects  her 
with  Sweden,  saying  she  brought  food  to  the 
hungry  during  a  famine-^-clad  in  white,  with  a 
luminous  halo  encircling  her  head. 

Hardly  a  Swedish  home  fails  to  honor  its  own 
Lucia,  "Queen  of  Light,"  on  December  13,  and 
Swedish  communities  elect  their  Lucias  to  preside 
over  parades  and  banquets.  Traditional  dress  for 
Lucia  is  a  white  robe  and  a  crown  of  candles. 


r 


Legend  of  the 

Christmas  I{psc 


rving  Advent  at  Home  .  .  .  "L<>,  how  a  Rose  e'er 
blooming  From  tender  stem  hath  sprung!  /  Oj  Jesse's 
lineage  corning,  /  As  men  of  old  have  sung."  A  tradi' 
tional  German  carol  sings  the  message  of  Gaudete  Sun* 
day;  the  new  Methodist  Hymnal  offers  other  hymns, 
Scripture  sentences,  and  collects  for  family  worship  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  Advent.  The  rosy  hue  of  this  Sunday 
is  reflected  in  the  candle  we  place  in  the  Advent  wreath, 
and  many  American  families  that  have  a  Swedish 
heritage  celebrate  St.  Lucia's  Day,  December  13. 


1HE  Christmas  rose  is  not  like  the  roses  that 
bloom  in  our  gardens  in  the  summertime.  It  is  a 
valiant  herb  called  Helleborus  niger  that  puts  forth 
its  blossoms  at  Christmastime,  when  other  plants 
are  bare.  And  the  blossoms  look  like  stars. 

Legend  tells  us  that  a  miracle  used  to  take  place 
every  Christmas  Eve  deep  in  a  forest  in  Sweden. 
At  the  very  hour  of  midnight,  the  snow  and  ice 
disappeared,  the  ground  became  a  carpet  of  green, 
flowers  unfolded,  berries  grew  heavy  on  the  bush- 
es,  balmy  breezes  blew  through  leafy  treetops,  and 
the  animals,  birds,  and  insects  went  about  as  they 
do  in  midsummer.  The  miracle  lasted  until  day- 
break. Then  the  forest  became  frozen  and  silent 
again. 

An  old  abbot  was  told  of  the  miracle  by  the 
mother  of  a  family  of  robbers,  and  she  promised  to 
lead  him  to  the  forest  to  witness  it  if  he  would 
persuade  the  bishop  to  pardon  her  husband.  The 
bishop  said  he  would  grant  the  pardon  if  the 
abbot  would  bring  him  a  flower  as  proof  of  the 
miracle. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  the  outlaw  family  led  the 
abbot  and  a  lay  brother  deep  into  the  forest, 
where  they  stood  huddled  together  in  the  dark, 
cold  night.  On  the  stroke  of  12,  the  miracle  took 
place  just  as  it  had  been  described,  and  the  abbot 
clasped  his  hands  in  ecstacy  at  God's  handiwork. 
But  the  lay  brother  thought  the  transformation 
had  to  be  the  work  of  satan  and  called  it  evil.  At 
his  words,  the  light  and  beauty  disappeared,  and 


icy  darkness  returned.  The  miracle  had  vanished. 

Heartbroken,  the  abbot  fell  to  the  ground  and 
died,  but  in  death  his  clutching  fingers  found  a 
pair  of  tiny  white  bulbs.  The  lay  brother  took 
them  back  to  the  abbot's  garden  and  planted  them. 
Spring  came,  and  summer,  and  fall,  but  they  did 
not  bloom.  Finally,  in  winter,  when  all  else  lay 
bare,  they  burst  into  flower,  and  the  delicate  white 
star-shaped  blossoms  were  taken  to  the  bishop, 
who  fulfilled  his  promise  and  pardoned  the  outlaw. 

Never  again,  the  legend  concludes,  will  the 
forest  come  miraculously  alive.  But  the  white 
flower  still  blooms  at  Christmastime,  and  is  called 
the  Christmas  rose. 
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The  Legend  of  the  Robin  .  .  .  This  centuries'old 
story  tells  how  the  robin  got  its  red  breast.  Night 
had  come  to  Bethlehem,  and  with  it  the  chill  that 
falls  on  desert  lands  when  the  sun  is  gone. 

In  the  stable  where  the  holy  family  slept,  a 
fire  crackled  on  the  earthen  floor  to  keep  them 
warm.  But  gradually  the  fire  began  to  flicker. 
Finally  the  flames  died,  and  only  a  few  embers 
were  left  smoldering.  Cold  crept  in. 

But  the  heavenly  Father  did  not  let  the  weary 
Mary  and  Joseph  and  the  holy  Child  grow  cold. 


A  little  brown  robin  flew  into  the  darkened 
stable,  poised  itself  on  a  log  near  the  dying  embers, 
and  began  to  flap  its  wings  to  fan  the  waning 
warmth.  Slowly  the  embers  began  to  glow  and  to 
put  forth  heat.  As  they  grew  hotter,  the  little 
bird's  breast  grew  redder — but  it  would  not  stop 
its  fanning  until  the  flames  had  burst  forth  again 
and  the  air  in  the  stable  was  warm. 

From  that  time,  the  story  goes,  the  robin's 
breast  has  been  red,  a  sign  of  its  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Babe,  and  symbol  of  creation. 
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Fourth  Sunday: 

IV vJivri  1  JC  (Showers  of  Righteousness) 


1  HE  triumphant-sounding  word  Rorate  is  the 
imperative  of  the  Latin  verb  rorare.  It  means  to 
drop  dew. 

Rorate  Sunday's  name  comes  from  Isaiah  45:8: 
"Shower,  O  heavens,  from  above,  and  let  the  skies 
rain  down  righteousness;  let  the  earth  open,  that 
salvation  may  sprout  forth,  and  let  it  cause  right- 
eousness to  spring  up  also;  I  the  Lord  have 
created  it," 

The  prophet,  who  is  known  as  "Second  Isaiah," 
wrote  this  rapturous  passage  in  contemplation  of 
the  Jewish  people's  deliverance  from  their  long 
exile  in  Babylon.  Freed  by  Cyrus  of  Persia,  con- 
queror of  Babylonia,  the  Jews  would  be  able  to 
return  home  to  Israel,  rebuild  their  Temple  in 
Jerusalem,  and  worship  Yahweh  in  freedom.  Isaiah 
sees  their  return,  and  the  restoration  of  Israel,  as 
the  beginning  of  the  consummation  of  all  history; 
and,  he  exults,  all  nature  will  share  in  the  joy  over 
the  liberation  of  God's  people. 

Christians  on  this  fourth,  and  last,  Sunday  in 
Advent  prepare  to  celebrate  the  event  for  which 


Observing  Advent  at  Home  .  .  .  Young  children  can  help 
build  a  bird  feeder  and  fill  it  with  crumbs  and  seeds. 
And  they  will  lil{e  to  sing  the  Danish  carol  I  Heard  a 
Bird  Sing  in  the  Dark  of  December.  Other  members  of 
the  family  will  enjoy  the  Old  English  phrases  of  William 
Dunbar's  poem  On  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  which 
begins:  "Rorate  coeli  desuper!  Hevins,  distil  your  balmy 
schouris!  For  now  is  risen  the  bricht  day'Ster." 


the  whole  world  waited:  mankind's  deliverance 
from  exile  from  God. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  foretold:  "Behold,  the 
days  are  coming,  says  the  Lord,  when  I  will  make  a 
new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  the 
house  of  Judah,  not  like  the  covenant  which  I 
made  with  their  fathers  ...  I  will  put  my  law 
within  them,  and  I  will  write  it  upon  their  hearts; 
and  I  will  be  their  God  and  they  shall  be  my 
people."  (Jeremiah  31:31-33.) 

The  season  of  preparation  nears  its  end.  The 
hour  is  at  hand.  The  light  grows  brighter.  The 
long-expected  Messiah  comes  nigh. 
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The  King 
Is  Come! 


Break  forth,  O  beauteous  heavenly  light, 

And  usher  in  the  morning; 

Ye  shepherds  shrink  not  with  affright, 

But  hear  the  angel's  warning. 

This  child,  now  weak  in  infancy, 

Our  confidence  and  joy  shall  be, 

The  power  of  Satan  breaking, 

Our  peace  eternal  making. 

—Johann  Rist,  1607-1667 
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For  families,  suggestions  and  resources  ior  .  .  . 


The  Keeping  of  Advent 


LEOPLE  LOOK  East.  The  time  is  near,''  bids  a 
contemporary  Advent  carol.  "Sleepers,  awake,"  com- 
mands Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  Warhet  Auf.  "He  is 
the  Way,"  chants  the  chorus  in  W.  II.  Anden's  Christ- 
mas drama  For  the  Time  Being,  "follow  Him  through 
the  Land  of  Unlikeness." 

But  how,  in  the  commercialized  confusion  of  a  con- 
temporary Christmas  season,  can  we  keep  Advent? 

First,  we  can  fill  the  house  with  music  that  looks 
toward  the  coming  of  Christ:  Advent  hymns  and 
carols  like  Wake,  Awake,  for  Night  Is  Flying,  once 
called  the  most  perfect  of  Christian  hymns,  and  re- 
cordings like  the  Advent  portion  of  Arthur  Honegger's 
Christmas  Cantata.  The  familiar  Christmas  carols 
which  tell  of  the  birth  of  the  Child  really  are  not  ap- 
propriate until  Christmas  Eve. 

Next,  we  can  make  a  family  ceremony  of  opening 
the  appropriate  window  of  an  Advent  calendar  each 
day.  We  can  make  our  own  Advent  wreath,  or  make 


a  Jesse  lice  and  add  to  it  each  day  a  symbol  of  the 
spiritual  heritage  of  Jesus. 

We  also  can  set  aside  a  special  time  each  day  for 
family  worship.  The  Methodist  Book  of  Worship  has 
valuable  aids;  so  does  The  Methodist  Hymnal,  par- 
ticularly the  1966  edition.  Through  Bible  readings,  we 
can  trace  the  Messiah  prophecy  through  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  returning  to  the  King  James  Version 
for  majestic  utterance  or  turning  to  The  New  English 
Bible  for  a  clear,  contemporary  translation  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  illustrated  Young  Beaders  Bible  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  for  use  with  children. 

Finally,  we  can  expose  ourselves  to  art  depicting 
John  the  Baptist,  St.  Nicholas,  the  bird,  the  rose,  and 
the  other  symbols  of  Advent.  We  can  turn  to  the  poets. 
And  we  can  seek  contemporary  interpretations  of  Ad- 
vent in  art,  literature,  music,  and  the  world  around  us. 

Above  all,  we  can  open  our  hearts  to  expanding 
joy.  Advent  makes  us  ready  for  Christmas! 


J-jORRAINE  Westerberg,  who  has  been 
Tocether's  consultant  on  this  Advent 
feature,  has  led  us  to  widely  varied  sources 
of  history,  symbolism,  tradition,  music, 
art,  and  literature.  Among  those  that  may 
be  most  useful  to  teachers  and  families 
are  these: 

THE  PROPHECIES 

Genesis  49;  Numbers  24;  Isaiah  9:1-7; 
11;  40;  45;  Jeremiah  23:5-6;  31:31-33; 
Micah  5;  Zechariah  9:9-10;  Malachi  3:1-3; 
Matthew  1:18-25;  Mark  1:1-8;  Luke  1; 
John  1:1-34;  Romans  13:8-14;   15:4-12. 

SCRIPTURE    AND    WORSHIP 

The  New  English  Bible:  New  Testa- 
ment (Oxford,  $4.95  to  $15,  cloth;  $1.45, 
paper)  ;  Young  Readers  Bible  (A.  J.  Hol- 
man,  $5.95) ;  The  Book  of  Worship  (The 
Methodist  Publishing  House,  1966  edition, 
$2.25);  The  Methodist  Hymnal  (The 
Methodist  Publishing  House,  1966  edition, 
$3). 

HISTORY,  SYMBOLISM, 
TRADITION,    LEGEND 

The  Christian  Year  by  Edward  T. 
Horn  III  (Fortress  Press,  $4.50)  ;  Calen- 
dar    of     Christianity     by     Allan     Hauck 

(Association  Press,  75^)  ;  Seasons  and  Sym- 
bols by  Robert  Wetzler  and  Helen  Hunt- 
ington (Augsburg,  $1.95)  ;  Signs  and  Sym- 
bols in  Christian  Art  by  George  Ferguson 

(Oxford,  $7.50,  cloth;  $3.45,  paper) ;  The 
Horizon  History  of  Christianity  by  Ro- 
land H.  Bainton  and  the  Editors  of  Hori- 
zon (Harper  &  Row,  SI 8.95)  ;  The  Golden 
Book  of  Christmas  Tales  by  James  Le- 
wicki  (Golden  Press,  $1.95)  ;  The  Jesse 
Tree  by  Raymond  and  Georgene  Ander- 
son (Fortress  Press,  $1.95,  paper)  ;  In  the 
Spirit  of  Wonder,  edited  by  M.  L.  Shradv 

(Pantheon,  $4.50) . 


CAROLS    AND    HYMNS 

From  The  Methodist  Hymnal  (1966) 
(carols  starred  appear  also  in  the  1939 
hymnal)  :  Come,  Thou  Long-Expected 
Jesus*;  O  Come,  O  Come,  Emmanuel 
(stanzas  3  and  4)  *;  O  Splendor  of  God's 
Glory  Bright*;  Christ,  Whose  Glory  Fills 
the  Skies*;  Awake,  My  Soul,  and  With 
the  Sun*;  All  Creatures  of  Our  God  and 
King*;  Praise  the  Lord!  Ye  Heavens, 
Adore  Him*;  Creator  of  the  Stars  of 
Night;  Let  All  Mortal  Flesh  Keep  Silence; 
Of  the  Father's  Love  Begotten;  The  King 
Shall  Come  When  Morning  Dawns;  The 
Lord  Our  God  Is  Clothed  With  Might; 
The  Lord  Will  Come  and  Not  Be  Slow; 
The  People  That  in  Darkness  Sat;  Watch- 
man, Tell  Us  of  the  Night*;  Lo,  He 
Comes  With  Clouds  Descending;  O  Morn- 
ing Star,  How  Fair  and  Bright. 

From  The  Methodist  Hymnal  (1939)  : 
The  God  of  Abraham  Praise. 

From  The  Hymnal  (1940)  (The  Epis- 
copal Church  Pension  Fund,  $2.25)  :  Hark! 
A  Thrilling  Voice  Is  Sounding;  On 
Jordan's  Bank  the  Baptist's  Cry;  I  Know 
a  Rose  Tree  Springing;  Advent  Tells  Us 
Christ  Is  Near. 

From  Hymnal  for  Colleges  and  Schools, 
edited  by  E.  Harold  Geer  (Yale,  $6.50) : 
How  Shall  I  Receive  Thee? 

From  The  Oxford  Book  of  Carols  by 
Percy  Dearmer,  Vaughan  Williams,  and 
Martin  Shaw  (Oxford,  $4.50)  :  Remember, 
O  Thou  Man;  There  Is  a  Rose  Tree 
Springing;  Joseph  and  Mary;  The  Praise 
of  Christmas;  If  Ye  Would  Hear;  Carol 
of  the  Advent;  No  Room  in  the  Inn; 
Righteous  Joseph. 

OTHER    MUSIC 

A  Procession  With  Carols  for  the  First 
Sunday  in  Advent — King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge   (London   label  recording). 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  Wachet  Auf 
(Vanguard  and  Bach  Guild  recordings) . 

Rejoice,  Beloved  Christians  from  Die- 
trich Buxtehude's  Abendmusiken  (Ar- 
chive label  recording) . 

There  Is  No  Rose,  The  Deo  Grazia,  and 
Spring  Carol  from  Benjamin  Britten's 
Ceremony  of  Carols  (London  label  re- 
cording) . 

De  Profundis  to  the  Rose  Carol  in  Ar- 
thur Honegger's  Christmas  Cantata  (Lon- 
don label  recording) . 

Benjamin  Britten's  St.  Nicliolas  Cantata 
(recording  no  longer  available,  score  pub- 
lished by  Boosey  and  Hawkes) . 

POETRY 

From  The  Oxford  Book  of  Verse,  edited 
by  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  (Oxford,  $7.50)  : 
On  the  Nativity  of  Christ  by  William 
Dunbar;  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's 
Nativity  by  John  Milton;  Of  a  Rose  Is  All 
My  Song  by  an  anonymous  poet. 

From  A  Treasury  of  Christian  Verse, 
edited  by  Hugh  Martin  (Fortress  Press, 
$2) :  Hymn  for  Advent  by  Jeremy  Taylor; 
Christmas  by  John  Betjeman. 

From  Sing  a  Song  of  Seasons  by  Sara 
and  John  E.  Brewton  (Macmillan,  $4.50) : 
the  words  to  /  Heard  a  Bird  Sing  in  the 
Dark  of  December. 

DRAMA 

W.  H.  Auden's  Christmas  oratorio  For 
the  Time  Being  (in  Religious  Drama/I, 
selected  and  introduced  by  Marvin  Hal- 
verson,  Meridian,  $1.95). 

ART 

Advent  themes  you  may  find  in  prints 
and  art  anthologies  in  your  public  library, 
local  bookstores,  art  galleries,  or  museums. 
Some  libraries  lend  prints.  Prints  are 
available  for  sale  in  museum  stores.      □ 
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How  goes  the  federal  government's  war  on  poverty?  With  great  complexity!  Now  in 
its  third  year,  it  is  costly,  complicated — and  controversial,  especially  where  churches  are  involved. 

Here  is  one  assessment  of  its  goals  and  its  successes  from  a  man  who  has  closely  followed 

the  program  from  its  inception,  and  who  recently  visited  a  number  of  projects  across  the  nation. 

Its  greatest  value,  he  concludes,  is  in  salvaging  self-respect — so  a  woman  can  say: 


1  Am  No  Longer  an  X' 


By  WILLIAM  LEE  MILLER 

Associate  Professor  of  Social   Ethics 
Yale  Divinity  School 


T. 


HE  WALLS  of  what  used  to  be 
the  Regis  Hotel,  in  the  center  of 
Omaha's  business  district,  now  are 
decorated  with  the  posters,  an- 
nouncements, and  admonitions  ap- 
propriate to  a  place  filled  with  335 
teen-age  girls:  "Don't  Kiss  by  the 
Job  Corps  Gate;  Love  Is  Blind  But 
Omaha  Ain't."  Some  are  business- 
like: "Sewing  Makes  Cents." 

I  went  past  these  signs  down  to 
a  basement  room  to  find  Ralph 
Schiavone,  a  young  business  execu- 
tive now  working  in  the  antipoverty 
program.  He  was  giving  a  mock 
job  interview  to  one  of  the  resident 
teen-agers,  a  timid  and  inarticulate 
Negro  girl,  her  big  eyes  firmly 
fixed  on  her  shoes.  After  his  sharp 
questions  brought  only  mumbles 
from  her,  he  told  her  to  return  an- 
other day  for  another  trial  run,  and 
advised:  "Don't  chew  gum." 

After  the  girl  left,  he  talked  to 
me  about  his  job,  with  the  com- 
bination of  exasperation  and  exhil- 
aration that  one  encounters  again 
and  again  among  the  warriors  on 
poverty.  "It  is  incredible,"  he  said 
with  a  grimace,  "that  we  should  be 
reaching  the  moon,  and  there  are 
still  people  in  this  country  who 
can't  read  or  write.  We  have  kids 
come  in  here  who  can't  measure, 
who  can't  even  figure  two  bunches 
of  carrots  at  5^'\" 

Then  the  grimace  became  a  grin. 

"Wednesday  we  had  a  gradua- 

An  Inlerchurch  Feature  also  appearing  in 
Presbyterian  Life,  The  Episcopalian,  United 
Church  Herald  (United  Church  of  Christ),  and 
Church  and  Home  (Evangelical  United  Breth- 
ren).— EDITORS 


tion.  Fourteen  girls.  We  remem- 
bered them  when  they  came,  and 
felt  good.  We  thought  we'd  have 
to  give  them  motivation,  but  the 
motivation  is  there.  You  won't  find 
any  LSD  or  glue-sniffing  here.  Pub- 
lic-school people  who  come  through 
are  surprised.  These  girls  have  vol- 
unteered for  eight  or  nine  months 
because  they  want  to  be  here." 

I  found  the  young  executives  in 
the  Omaha  Center,  like  Schiavone, 
a  particularly  interesting  part  of  the 
war  on  poverty.  The  Omaha  Wo- 
men's Job  Corps  is  managed,  under 
a  contract  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment's antipoverty  agency,  by  the 
Burroughs  Corporation,  whose  pri- 
mary field  is  electronic  data  pro- 
cessing. I  asked  myself:  What 
would  a  rigid  Marxist  ( or,  for  that 
matter,  an  old-line  free  enterpriser) 
make  of  this — a  capitalistic  busi- 
ness corporation  employed  by  the 
government  to  help  bring  the  poor 
up  out  of  their  poverty? 

Administrators  like  Schiavone 
are  not  social  workers  or  reformers 
but  businessmen.  Who  would  ever 
have  thought  that  some  of  these 
gray-flannel-suited  business  execu- 
tives— from  such  companies  as  Bell 
Telephone;  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx; 
International  Harvester;  and  Inland 
Steel — would  turn  up  fighting  pov- 
erty in  cities  around  the  country? 
Schiavone  and  his  colleagues  ex- 
plained— as  we  went  past  the  rooms 
where  hotel  work,  typing,  grocery- 
store  work,  and  practical  musing 
are  taught — that  being  businessmen 
had  helped  them  to  get  co-opera- 
tion in  training  and  hiring. 


One  of  100  Centers 
The  Omaha  Women's  Job  Corps 
Center  is  one  of  the  more  than  100 
centers — from  Poland  Springs, 
Maine,  to  Pleasanton,  Calif. — that 
make  up  the  Job  Corps.  The  men's 
centers  enroll  as  many  as  3.000 
corpsmen  at  one  location;  and  they 
have  had  more  problems  and  more 
negative  publicity. 

The  Job  Corps  is  but  one  of  a 
dozen  major  programs  set  up  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
— popularly  called  the  federal  gov- 
ernments "war  on  poverty."  And  it 
is  not  the  most  popular  part  of  that 
war.  That  honor  goes  to  Project 
Head  Start,  with  its  appealing  effort 
to  help  culturally  deprived  four- 
year-olds.  Also  generally  well  re- 
garded is  VISTA  (Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America),  the  "domestic 
Peace  Corps,"  which  has  placed 
more  than  3.000  volunteers  in  In- 
dian settlements,  migrant-labor 
camps,  ghettos,  and  hill  towns. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
also  received  more  favorable  treat- 
ment in  Congress  this  year  than  did 
the  Job  Corps.  It  provides  jobs  for 
teen-agers  in  their  own  hometowns 
— in  libraries,  parks,  hospitals,  and 
schools.  Preventive  where  the  Job 
Corps  is  curative,  the  program 
offers  the  disadvantaged  young 
person  a  chance  to  earn  money — 
usually  $1.25  an  hour — while  he 
receives  training.  Many  go  on  to 
jobs,  back  to  school,  or  into  the  Job 
Corps.  It  reaches,  at  a  much  lower 
cost  per  head,  a  great  many  more 
young  people  than  does  the  Job 
Corps;  just  this  one  division  of  the 
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VISTA  volunteers,  like  the  girl  at  right,  serve  in  poverty-stricken  communities  across  the  United  States. 


war  on  poverty  has  more  partici- 
pants than  there  are  United  States 
troops  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  Job  Corps,  though,  tackles 
the  harder  problems  more  inten- 
sively. It  takes  more  difficult  cases 
away  from  their  home  cities  and 
aims  at  a  more  thoroughgoing 
transformation. 

One  strong  criticism  has  been 
the  cost  per  corpsman.  "As  much  as 
it  costs  to  send  a  student  to  Har- 
vard," is  one  commonly  heard  com- 
plaint. One  main  reason  for  the 
relatively  high  cost  is  transporta- 
tion (a  map  on  the  wall  in  Omaha 
showed  that  the  girls  there  came 
from  40  states).  As  more  centers 
open,  there  can  be  greater  regional 
concentration  and  some  reduction 
in  transportation  cost.  But  the  fun- 
damental idea — of  getting  the  en- 
rollee  out  of  the  environment  of  his 
home  street — will  remain. 

Spend  Now,  Save  Later 
We  spend  great  sums  to  advance 
the  advantaged;  why  not,  in  a  rich 
society,  also  spend  to  rescue  the 
disadvantaged?  And  then — a  more 
selfish  argument — it  costs  taxpayers 
$100,000  to  keep  a  person  on  relief 
for  a  lifetime,  not  counting  what 
society  may  have  to  pay  for  vandal- 


ism, crime,  and  remedial  and  penal 
institutions,  that  may  result  from 
stunted  lives  without  hope.  Isn't  it 
better  to  spend  one  twentieth  of 
that  now,  so  that  people  can  earn 
their  own  way  and  help  pay  taxes? 
The  whole  poverty  program,  it  is 
often  said,  intends  to  "turn  tax- 
eaters  into  taxpayers."  This  is  hap- 
pening in  the  Job  Corps. 

The  Job  Corps  is  not  exclusively 
concerned  with  job  training.  Pov- 
erty, we  have  learned,  is  a  more 
complex  thing  than  not  having  a 
job  or  money;  it  often  has  to  do 
also  with  despairing  and  cynical  at- 
titudes, with  lack  of  hope  and  lack 
of  aspiration.  The  girls  in  Omaha 
are  required  to  study  "life  skills" 
— homemaking,  budgeting,  diet, 
and  child  care.  Executives  there  say 
they  are  after  a  change  of  attitude. 

The  poverty  program  uses  many 
instruments  in  trying  to  penetrate 
and  overcome  the  culture  of  pov- 
erty and  to  help  the  poor:  legal  aid 
on  the  block,  storefront  libraries  for 
poor  neighborhoods,  community 
schools  open  in  the  evening,  foster 
grandparents  for  youngsters,  con- 
sumer education  for  shoppers  who 
are  often  preyed  upon.  To  simplify, 
though,  we  may  say  that  the  two 
largest  weapons  in  this  poverty  war 


are  employment  and  education. 

Although  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  now  is  well  under  4  per- 
cent— a  great  improvement  over  the 
late  '50s  and  early  '60s — the  general 
rise  in  employment  does  not  elimi- 
nate pockets  of  persistent  under- 
employment and  joblessness  among 
Negroes,  Spanish-Americans,  and 
Indians;  Puerto  Ricans  and  Appala- 
chian whites;  teen-agers  and  older 
citizens;  the  people  of  the  coal 
mines,  the  deserted  hills,  and  the 
abandoned  factory  towns.  In  some 
areas — like  Watts — unemployment 
is  as  bad  as  it  was  for  the  whole 
country  in  the  Great  Depression. 

The  national  picture  is  mirrored 
in  one  medium-sized  city:  8,000 
jobs  going  begging  side  by  side 
with  6,000  unemployed.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  the  people  do  not  fit  the 
jobs.  The  men  seeking  work  usually 
have  no  skills  and  little  education; 
the  jobs  seeking  men  are  for  drafts- 
men, engineers,  mechanics,  data 
processors.  Although  the  threat  of 
automation  has  been  overdrama- 
tized,  still  it  is  true  that  the  job 
market  offers  less  and  less  to  a  man 
who  has  nothing  to  offer  but  a 
strong  back.  Machines  can  do  al- 
most anything  he  can  do — better. 

For  the  many  relatively  unskilled 
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At  Seattle's  Grace  Methodist  Church  (left)  a  child  day-care  center 
enables  parents  to  take  advantage  of  job-training  programs.  The  church 
receives  rent  for  its  facilities,  but  members  are  involved  as  volunteers. 
Above,  an  Inland  Steel  Company  executive,  visiting  a  Job  Corps 
center  to  recruit  workers,  shows  a  trainee  a  plant. 


jobs  that  will  remain — in  the  rapid- 
ly expanding  service  industries, 
primarily — one  basic  skill  is  re- 
quired: literacy.  Mitchell  Sviridoff, 
new  head  of  New  York's  antipov- 
erty  and  human-resources  agency, 
says  that  die  most  important  job 
training  these  days  is  in  using  the 
English  language. 

The  hotel  maid  has  to  be  able  to 
read  the  list  of  items  for  each  room, 
the  waitress  has  to  be  able  to  write 
and  add  the  check,  the  store  clerk 
or  hospital  attendant  has  to  be  able 
to  read  labels.  A  great  deal  of  the 
poverty  war  is  education — not  only 
in  Head  Start  but  in  remedial  read- 
ing classes  and  adult-education. 

In  a  basic  education  class  of  one 
poverty  program,  I  saw  once  again 
that  mixture  of  sad  facts  and  hope- 
ful beginnings:  silent,  embarrassed, 
teen-age  boys,  with  die  tight  black 
pants  that  almost  make  a  uniform, 
struggling  with  the  most  elemen- 
tary words.  "They  don't  want  to 
read  'Run,  Spot,  run,"  one  worker 
explained — but  there  are  almost  no 
materials  and  no  guidelines  he 
added,  for  teaching  adults  and  chil- 
dren from  slums. 

Community-Action  Controversy 
Beyond   jobs   and   schooling,   the 
most  important  tool  of  the  poverty 


program — also  the  most  controver- 
sial and  the  most  interesting — is  the 
community-action  program.  This 
means  a  local  umbrella  agency  that 
combines  in  one  unit  a  co-ordinated 
citywide  attack  on  poverty.  These 
unifying  local  agencies — such  as 
TAP  (Total  Action  Against  Pov- 
erty) in  Detroit;  CPI  (Community 
Progress,  Incorporated)  in  New 
Haven — have  been  criticized  by 
both  the  outs  and  the  ins.  The  outs 
charge  that  the  poor  become  a  tool 
of  the  "establishment,"  lacking 
representatives  on  the  boards  which 
make  decisions.  They  quote  die 
sentence  in  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  which  states  that  pro- 
grams should  be  carried  out  with 
the  "maximum  feasible  participa- 
tion of  the  people  and  areas 
served." 

But  some  of  the  powers-that-be 
— school  people,  social  workers, 
and  especially  mayors — are  worried 
that  community  action  provides  the 
structure  for  a  tax-supported  insur- 
rection against  city  hall  and  estab- 
lished agencies. 

Sargent  Shriver,  director  of  OEO 
(Office  of  Economic  Opportunity), 
told  me  he  still  supports  this  com- 
munity-action phase  of  his  agency's 
work  for  practical  reasons.  "It 
would  be  completely  impossible  to 


administer  a  program  under  which 
every  local  agency  in  the  United 
States  could  come  down  to  Wash- 
ington and  compete  for  money,"  he 
said.  "The  local  umbrella  agency, 
when  it  is  properly  run,  serves  as 
an  extremely  effective  clearinghouse 
for  local  ideas.  We  get  die  blame 
in  Washington  for  community-ac- 
tion agencies  that  are  failures,  and 
we  get  the  credit  for  those  which 
are  successes.  And  we  deserve 
neither.  Community  action  is  a 
product  of  local  leadership  and 
management  and  initiative  and 
imagination  and  courage."' 

Wherever  one  encounters  the 
war  on  poverty — at  any  level — 
there  is  much  controversy,  conflict, 
and  argument.  These  make  news. 
Charges  and  countercharges  are 
featured  and  remembered;  quiet, 
effective  daily  work  is  harder  to  re- 
port and  harder  to  believe  in. 

The  cynics  of  the  left  and  the 
callous  of  the  right  are  quick  to 
believe  the  worst  of  any  govern- 
mental program,  especially  one 
with  any  pretense  to  idealism.  But 
there  are  main-  moving  and  impres- 
sive examples  of  a  new  style  of  so- 
cial action.  When  I  asked  Omaha's 
Ralph  Schiavone  about  some  of  the 
criticisms,  he  answered  forcefully, 
"Let  them  come  and  see!" 
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Job  Corps  Centers  teach  basic  education  courses,  like  reading 
and  math,  as  well  as  practical  skills.  Girls  pictured  above  are  learning 
techniques  of  being  nurse's  aides.  At  right,  young  men  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  on  a  project  in  their  North  Carolina  community.  Both 
programs  aim  at  increasing  young  people's  chances  for  jobs. 


Come,  see,  and  hear,  for  example, 
a  Mexican-American  woman  make 
a  little  speech — her  first  in  English 
— on  family  night  at  a  church  in 
Artesia,  N.Mex.: 

"I  am  Lupe  Silva.  I  am  married 
and  have  six  children.  I  came  from 
Mexico  13  years  ago.  In  Mexico, 
I  have  a  high-school  education,  but 
I  cannot  speak  English  as  well  as 
I  would  like  to.  I  found  it  was  very 
difficult  to  associate  with  non- 
Spanish-speaking  people  before  I 
started  with  the  literacy  class. 

"In  the  cooking  class,  I  have 
learned  to  fix  foods  so  I  can  feed 
my  family  a  better  diet. 

"By  going  to  the  sewing  classes, 
I  have  learned  to  sew  the  right 
way.  I  made  the  dress  I  am  wear- 
ing now  in  that  class. 

"The  HELP  center  has  a  nursery 
and  they  take  care  of  my  children 
while  I'm  in  class.  My  children  are 
learning  to  speak  better  English, 
and  this  will  help  them  when  they 
start  to  school." 

HELP— A  Role  for  Churches 
Mrs.  Silva  is  a  student  at  the 
HELP  center  in  Hagerman,  N. 
Mex.;  the  agency  that  administers 
HELP  in  the  New  Mexico  Council 
of  Churches.  Not  all  the  war  on 
poverty  is  fought  by  governmental 


agencies,  nor  are  all  the  battles  on 
city  streets. 

HELP  stands  for  Home  Educa- 
tion Livelihood  Program.  Although 
one  always  is  a  little  suspicious  of 
the  convenient  acronymic  titles 
that  abound  in  the  poverty  war, 
leaders  insist  that  this  set  and  or- 
der of  words  does  describe  what 
the  organization  is  doing  for  the 
"underemployed  seasonal  agricul- 
tural workers"  (USAWs)  of  New 
Mexico. 

In  Spanish-American  villages  of 
northern  New  Mexico  and  in  south- 
ern New  Mexico  areas  where  Mexi- 
can and  Negro  migrants  come, 
HELP  has  been  at  work  for  more 
than  a  year  with  the  first  grant  of 
its  type  from  the  federal  antipov- 
erty  program. 

The  Roman  Catholic  archdiocese 
of  Santa  Fe  joined  the  New  Mexico 
Council  of  Churches  early  in  1965. 
HELP,  thus,  not  only  is  an  unusual 
example  of  church  action  using 
government  funds  but  also  of  Prot- 
estant-Catholic co-operation. 

Nineteen  years  ago,  Protestant 
and  Catholic  leaders  were  antago- 
nists in  a  rather  nasty  interreligious 
fight  over  nuns  teaching  in  public 
schools.  Now  they  have  sat  down 
together  on  the  governor's  planning 
committee  for  the  poor,   and  are 


working  together  on  the  board  of 
HELP. 

Is  there  a  church-state  issue  in- 
volved? Not  if  the  migrants — the 
poor — receive  all  the  benefit,  and 
the  churches  as  institutions  receive 
none.  This  is  the  answer  to  this 
question  throughout  the  poverty 
network,  based  on  the  "child 
benefit"  Supreme  Court  rulings. 

Perhaps  constitutional  doctrine 
and  new  currents  in  theological 
ethics  join  together  to  recommend 
a  role  for  the  church  in  the  poverty 
program,  serving  the  poor.  Many 
churchmen  are  willing  to  see  the 
church  be  much  less  concerned 
with  its  own  institutional  advan- 
tage, much  more  concerned  with  its 
direct,  humane  service  of  healing 
and  justice  in  the  world — to  be  a 
Christ  to  the  neighbor. 

Does  it  make  a  difference  that 
this  program  is  run  by  a  council  of 
churches  rather  than  by  a  govern- 
mental or  business  or  secular  non- 
profit agency?  Perhaps  not  much, 
in  day-to-day  operations.  "Some- 
times I  think  the  only  difference  it 
makes  is  that  our  board  meetings 
start  with  prayer,"  said  one  official. 
But  had  there  not  been  a  long-term 
interest  in  the  migrant  workers  by 
the  churches,  there  probably  would 
be  no  program  for  them  today. 
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How  Serious  Are  We? 

What  appraisal  can  be  made  of 
the  larger  picture  of  the  church's 
role  in  the  poverty  program? 

If  one  uses  as  a  test  what  was 
done  in  the  past,  then  the  work  of 
the  '60s  is  extraordinary  and  good. 
But  measured  against  the  contin- 
uing needs  of  the  poor,  the  deepen- 
ing crisis  of  the  cities,  and  the 
extremes  of  affluence  and  poverty, 
the  appraisal  cannot  be  so  favor- 
able. 

The  National  Council  of 
Churches  endorsed  a  major  attack 
on  "poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty" 
two  years  before  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Many  de- 
nominations have  launched  major 
study  and  action  projects.1 

Clergymen  and  laymen  play  ac- 
tive roles  in  poverty  programs 
across  the  country.  Laywomen 
teach  Head  Start  classes  and  run 
foster-grandparent  programs;  semi- 
narians participate  in  community- 
school  activities,  and  their  wives  in 


1  Relating  Methodism  to  the  interdenomina- 
tional mission-study  theme  for  1966-67,  Afflu- 
ence and  Poverty :  Dilemma  for  Christians,  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions  has  issued  a  variety 
of  phonograph  records,  filmstrips,  and  written 
materials  including  the  book  Keepers  of  the 
Poor  (paper,  $1)  by  Dr.  J.  Edward  Carothers, 
associate  general  secretary  of  the  board's  Na- 
tional Division.  All  are  available  from  the  Board 
of  Missions  Service  Center,  7820  Reading  Road, 
Cincinnati,   Ohio   45237. — Editors 


tutoring  children  of  the  poor. 

But  slums  grow,  and  the  great 
mass  of  American  Christians  has 
not  altered  the  complacent  national 
atmosphere.  A  young  former  minis- 
ter now  at  work  on  poverty  prob- 
lems in  a  major  city  makes  these 
typical  comments:  "I  can't  think  of 
any  church  that's  getting  really  seri- 
ous about  this — getting  down  on 
the  street  and  staying  there — except 
some  Roman  Catholics.  Many  ele- 
ments in  the  business  community 
are  more  serious  about  solving  this 
than  the  Portestant  churches." 

Signs  of  Success 

Against  the  background  of  Har- 
lem and  Harlan  County,  of  Watts 
and  Hough  and  Lowndes  County, 
the  federal  war  on  poverty  itself 
looks  inadequate.  But  looked  at 
with  the  realistic  background  of 
our  past  neglect  and  of  the  present 
reality  of  people  helped,  it  looks 
very  good,  indeed. 

Workers  in  Hartford  report  that, 
since  their  poverty  program  began, 
welfare  aid  to  families  has  declined 
by  one  third;  major  crimes — which 
increased  sharply  between  1963 
and  1965— fell  off  in  1966;  false 
fire  alarms  were  down  20  percent 
this   year   compared    to   last.    The 


Omaha  Women's  Jobs  Corps  Cen- 
ter reports  that  7  out  of  10  of  their 
girls — dropouts,  push-outs,  hard 
core  unemployed — are  placed  in 
jobs.  In  Oakland  and  Berkeley,  the 
juvenile-crime  rate  abruptly  de- 
clined when  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  came  in. 

In  Denver,  a  Negro  math  teacher, 
who  worked  his  own  way  through 
college  by  holding  two  full-time 
jobs,  says  of  the  Upward  Bound 
program  (summer  schooling  that 
gives  able  but  needy  high-school 
young  people  a  taste  of  college): 
"Sometimes  it's  hard  for  people  who 
haven't  had  this  trouble  to  under- 
stand what  a  benefit  this  program 
is.  To  help  these  kids  get  grants 
and  get  to  college,  it's  terrific." 

In  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  New 
Haven,  poverty  officials  provide 
reams  of  examples  of  poor  people 
for  whom  they  have  found  jobs, 
given  training,  or  helped  to  find 
housing.  Neighborhood  workers — 
themselves  from  the  areas  of  pov- 
erty— tell  moving  stories  of  what 
they  have  done  that  day  to  get  one 
man  a  job,  or  a  kid  back  into  school, 
or  a  family  a  decent  apartment.  The 
national  statistics — especially  for 
Head  Start  and  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps — are  impressive. 


The  War  on  Poverty:  A  Summary 


THE  MANY-FACETED  war  on  poverty  has  nine  major 
programs,  variously  administered  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity;  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  following  summary  is  based 
on  mid-September  reports. 

JOB  CORPS:  Provides  remedial  education  and  job 
training  for  unemployed  youths,  16  to  21;  has  28,736 
youths  enrolled  in  106  centers;  financed  by  $303,277,417 
in  obligated  funds. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS:  Provides  part-time 
work  in  hometown  public  agencies  (libraries,  parks,  hos- 
pitals) for  youths  of  low-income  families;  had  528,296 
youths  in  1,477  projects  during  fiscal  1966;  100,711  en- 
rolled in  293  projects  so  far  in  fiscal  1967;  cost  $263,229,- 
716  in  1966. 

VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA  (VISTA):  Now 
has  2,311  "domestic  Peace  Corps"  volunteers  at  work  in 
slums,  rural  areas,  Indian  reservations,  migrant  camps, 
and  1,077  in  training;  cost  $15,955,803  in  fiscal  1966. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM:  Includes  many  lo- 
cal projects  planned  by  community  agencies;  total  cost 
in  fiscal  1966:  $652,666,000.  Typical  programs:  Project 
Head  Start  has  enrolled  192,909  children  in  year-round 


and  follow-through  programs  and  involved  575,000 
youngsters  during  the  summer  of  1966.  Foster  Grand- 
parents includes  37  projects  costing  $5,750,829.  Project 
Upward  Bound,  giving  young  people  from  poor  families 
a  boost  toward  college,  has  awarded  grants  to  224  schools 
to  serve  20,418  students.  Other  programs  include  162 
Legal  Services  projects,  work  with  migrants  and  Indians. 

WORK  EXPERIENCE:  Offers  job  training  for  unem- 
ployed heads  of  families  and  welfare  recipients;  had 
84,820  participants  in  274  projects  at  a  cost  of  $111,400,- 
000  in  fiscal  1966. 

COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY:  Gives  part-time  employment 
to  needy  students;  had  107,525  enrolled  in  fall  of  1965, 
supported  by  a  $155,000,000  appropriation. 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION:  Provides  grants  to  states 
for  adult  literacy  efforts;  45  state  plans  approved  at  cost 
of  $38,319,063;  goal:  105,000  trainees. 

RURAL  LOANS:  Aims  at  increased  earning  power  for 
rural  needy  through  low-interest  credit  and  technical  as- 
sistance; 1966  loans  to  individuals  and  co-operatives 
totaled  $31,972,727. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT:  Offers  low-interest 
credit  and  management  aid  to  firms  unable  to  obtain 
conventional  financing;  1966  loans  totaled  $17,251,184. 
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But  if  your  criterion  insists  that 
there  be  a  clearly  visible  impact  on 
the  ghetto  and  the  slum,  then  the 
appraisals  must  be  qualified. 

We  don't  yet  know  how  effective 
present  measures  will  be  in  the 
long  run.  More  important,  we 
haven't  yet  made  a  national  finan- 
cial commitment  large  enough  to 
dent  the  immense  problem  of  the 
American  city. 

The  federal  program  is  only  two 
years  old.  The  full  test  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  its  many  parts  cannot 
be  made  for  years.  Job  Corps  men 
say:  "If  we  can  keep  the  second 
generation  out  of  die  Job  Corps, 
we  will  have  been  successful." 

Even  of  Head  Start,  the  most 
widely  praised  and  accepted  pro- 
gram, one  cannot  be  sure.  Will  the 
poor  child's  head  start  be  a  lasting 
gain,  or  be  washed  away  later  by 
undertows  of  inertia  in  the  inner- 
city  schools? 

There  is,  in  other  words,  a  larger 
problem  than  most  Americans  real- 
ize, and  there  are  massive  social 
forces  working  to  make  it  larger 
still.  Perhaps  the  criticisms  of  the 
war  on  poverty — that  it  is  really 
"just  a  skirmish" — were  premature 
for  these  first  two  years,  but  they 
may  become  valid  for  the  future. 
During  this  chaotic  organizing 
period,  the  annual  $1.5  billion  may 
have  been  about  as  much  money  as 
the  poverty  agencies,  learning  how 
to  walk,  could  use.  But  when  the 
program  is  ready  to  run,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  sharply  put:  Will  the 
dollars  required  to  do  the  job  be 
made  available? 

Needed:  Broad  Support 
The  most  fundamental  support 
American  Christianity  can  give  to 
the  attack  on  poverty  is  also  the 
most  difficult:  to  alter  the  climate 
of  public  opinion;  to  supplant  a 
superficial  support  that  easily  turns 
to  cynicism  and  apathy  with  a  deep 
and  steadfast  purpose,  with  more 
money,  and  with  a  more  serious 
commitment. 

To  recommend  this  implies  that 
the  poverty  program  deserves  such 
support.  I  think  it  does. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  disgrace,  an 
outrage,  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of 
God,  that  the  wealthiest  nation  in 
the  history  of  the  world  should  al- 
low 35  million  of  its  citizens  to  live 


in  degrading  poverty — many  now 
for  three  or  more  generations, 

Presumably    no    Christian    any 

longer  would  dismiss  the  millions 
of  poor  in  the  midst  of  plenty  as 
being  just  "lazy,"  "stupid,"  or  some- 
how "undeserving."  Eighteen  mil- 
lion of  them  are  children  and  young 
people.  Are  they  to  blame  for  their 
wretched  surroundings?  Another  5 
million  are  over  65. 

Most  argument  seeks  another 
level:  about  the  concept  and  form 
of  the  specific  governmental  pro- 
grams adopted  to  combat  poverty. 
Among  the  many  controversies  I 
shall  mention  two  briefly: 

1.  "Opportunity"  or  money?  Crit- 
ics say  that  the  poor  could  be 
helped  more  effectively  by  raising 
social  security  benefits  and  welfare 
payments,  or  by  instituting  a  nega- 
tive income  tax  that  would  simply 
make  payments  to  bring  every 
family  up  to  the  $3,000  level.  De- 
fenders of  OEO  would  answer: 
One  can  be  strongly  in  favor  of  re- 
vamping our  welfare  system,  of  in- 
creasing social-security  payments, 
even  of  a  negative  income  tax  sys- 
tem (Shriver  himself  endorsed  this 
idea  last  summer)  without  with- 
drawing support  for  the  "oppor- 
tunity" programs  of  OEO.  They  do 
a  different  job.  These  OEO  pro- 
grams have  taken  the  great  Amer- 
ican value  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  turned  it  at  last  to  the 
advantage  of  the  poor.  What  the 
Job  Corps,  the  Youth  Corps,  and 
the  Neighborhood  Employment 
Center  offer  is  not  a  handout  but 
a  chance,  a  new  opportunity,  some 
training,  and  some  help  to  get  a 
job.  Mere  money-giving  programs 
do  not  undo  the  neglect  by  the 
schools,  do  not  overcome  illiteracy 
and  bad  attitudes   of   the   ghetto. 

2.  Harmony,  or  conflict  and 
powerseeking?  The  radical  critics 
of  the  poverty  program,  including 
some  clergy,  say  that  the  establish- 
ment runs  the  program  and  that  the 
poor  must  organize  against  them 
and  engage  in  conflict.  Mitchell 
Sviridoff,  the  antipoverty  leader  in 
New  York,  would  answer:  Conflict 
when  necessary,  yes,  but  not  as  a 
deliberate  tactic  or  a  necessity. 

The  best  of  the  poverty  programs 
have  not  declared  all-out  war 
against  the  powers-that-be,  but 
rather  have  used  needling,  compe- 


tition, and  tension  within  a  rrame- 
WOrk  ol  broad  community  support. 

With  enough  funds,  we  can  pro- 
mote rapid  evolutionary  soeial 
change.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  any  all-out  attack  could 
achieve  as  much. 

Making  Poverty  Visible 

The  argument  and  controversy 
over  the  poverty  program  seem  like 
progress  after  the  doldrums  in  so- 
cial thinking  and  social  action  of 
the  '50s.  At  the  very  least,  we  now 
know  the  poor  exist. 

The  ordinary  middle-class  Amer- 
ican can  hardly  comprehend  the 
poverty  of  35  million  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  finds  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve, for  example,  that  40  percent 
of  the  four-year-old  children  given 
eye  tests  by  Project  Head  Start 
identify  the  teddy  bear  on  the  eye 
chart  as  a  rat.  It  is  hard  for  him  to 
realize  that  thousands  of  his  fellow 
citizens  have  not  been  taught  to 
read,  write,  add,  and  subtract.  Life 
is  complicated  when  you  cannot  fill 
out  an  application  blank,  send  a 
telegram,  read  a  road  map,  make  a 
long-distance  phone  call,  buy  in- 
surance, plan  a  budget,  or  prepare 
a  nutritious  meal. 

This  is  the  shame  of  our  rich 
society,  the  source  of  exasperation 
and  outrage.  The  poverty  program 
has  made  us  somewhat  aware  of  it. 

Those  who  see  some  of  this  being 
overcome  are  full  of  exhilaration 
and  enthusiasm.  Listen  to  an  anti- 
poverty  worker  in  New  Mexico: 

"...  a  lady  for  the  first  time  in 
48  years  completed  a  W-2  form 
without  having  to  depend  on  some- 
one to  read  every  line  to  her  and 
tell  her  what  all  the  words  meant. 
The  thrill  of  this  momentous 
achievement  on  her  part  and  mine 
came  when  she  told  me,  'I  am  no 
longer  an  X,  I  am  Mrs.  Rosa  Salas 
now.' " 

"I  am  no  longer  an  X."  Think 
what  that  means — not  only  in  em- 
ployability  but  also  in  self-respect 
and  a  sense  of  identity,  in  the  way 
one  is  regarded  by  friends,  strang- 
ers, one's  own  children.  The  pov- 
erty program  is  sometimes  said  to 
be  salvaging  human  talent.  It  is 
doing  that,  to  the  benefit  of  us  all. 
But  it  can  reach  even  deeper,  to 
the  restoration  of  the  sense  of  hu- 
man worth.  □ 
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Teens  Together 


By  DALE  WHITE 


A 


GIRL  in  Arizona  writes  to  say 
how  hard  it  is  for  a  person  with 
a  Spanish-sounding  name  to  get  a 
decent  chance  in  her  small  town.  She 
wonders  where  she  might  go  to  break- 
out of  the  trap  of  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination. 

A  girl  from  the  Midwest  writes: 
"My  parents  live  in  a  very  bad  neigh- 
borhood and  do  without  most  things 
others  take  for  granted.  My  father 
has  a  bad  disease  which  makes  him 
a  semi-invalid,  and  he  is  getting  pro- 
gressively worse.  I  have  been  poor  all 
my  life,  and  I  am  so  sick  of  it!  After 
high  school  I  worked  a  year  to  earn 
money  and  put  myself  through  school. 

"I  want  so  much  to  have  a  good 
job  and  live  in  a  nice  neighborhood. 
But  who  will  take  care  of  my  parents? 
Dad  will  soon  have  to  quit  work  and 
Mom  will  need  to  take  care  of  him. 
No  matter  how  much  money  I  earn, 
it  will  take  all  of  it  to  support  them. 
Is  there  some  government  agency 
which  can  help?" 

A  girl  in  New  England  wrote  a 
year  ago  to  ask  whether  the  Job  Corps 
could  help  her  to  escape  from  pov- 
erty. Later  she  wrote  describing  her 
thrill  at  being  chosen  for  job-training, 
and  the  joy  of  meeting  other  girls  and 
finding  a  new  confidence.  Now  she 
writes:  "I  have  finished  my  training  as 
of  yesterday.  Guess  what?  This  com- 
ing Monday  I  start  my  new  job!  It 
is  a  good  job  with  real  nice  people. 
I  can  hardly  wait!" 

Have  you  thought  about  your  place 
in  the  war  against  poverty?  Many 
young  people  are  working  as  volun- 
teers in  Head  Start  programs.  Others 
arc  tutoring  children  who  are  behind 
in  their  studies.  Several  have  written 
!o  say  they  are  preparing  for  service 
in  health  and  welfare  fields.  Many  arc 
fighting  their  own  personal  war 
against  poverty  by  going  back  to 
school  and  getting  ready  for  the 
skilled  jobs  the  new  technology  will 
bring. 

One  MYF  group  had  almost  50 
young  people  at  work  last  summer, 
staffing  a  day-care  center  in  the  inner 
city,  painting  and  repairing  a  build- 
ing to  be  used  for  Head  Start  in  Ap- 
palachia,  and  helping  out  in  a  com- 
munity center  in  a  nearby  rural  slum. 
(I  have  a  sad  memory  of  another  MYF 
group  where,  when  a  young  person 
with    worn   clothing   came   in    and   sat 

down,  those  nearby  moved.) 


"So  how  can 
I  kneel  in  front 

of  my  bed  to 
say  my  prayers? 

I  sleep  in  the 

upper  bunk!" 


&nui.. 


Cartoon   by  Charles  M.  Schulz.   ©  1960  by  Warner  Press,   Inc. 


How  thoroughly  the  rich  promise  of 
Christmas  entangles  with  the  sad  story 
of  poverty.  The  angel's  song  came  to 
"certain  poor  shepherds  in  fields  where 
they  lay."  Jesus  was  born  in  'lowly 
manger  bed."  The  story  of  Good 
King  Wenceslaus  and  the  hungry  man, 
Dickens'  A  Christmas  Carol,  the  little 
drummer  boy — these  illustrate  the 
special  sensitivity  to  the  poor  and  the 
needy  to  which  the  birth  of  Christ 
calls  us. 

Today  we  know  that  the  giving  of 
alms  (or  Christmas  baskets)  is  no  an- 
swer to  poverty.  We  know  that  so- 
cial justice  is  the  right  road  to  take. 
Every  person  has  a  right  to  make 
something  of  his  life  through  equal 
educational  and  vocational  opportu- 
nities. 

We  are  fortunate  in  living  in  a  gen- 
eration which  can  dream  realistically 
of  a  time  when  poverty  might  be 
banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  men  of  goodwill  have  much 
work  to  do  to  make  that  dream  come 
true.  How  will  you  help? 


oa 


/  am  a  college  freshman.  IS.  I  have 
been  dating  one  hoy  for  over  two 
years,  hut  our  relationship  is  growing 
steadily  dull  and  stagnant.  Recently 
he  has  been  having  temper  tantrums. 
He  becomes  terribly  jealous  if  I  talk 
to  other  hoys,  stcearing  and  calling 
me  terrible  names.  Several  times  he 
has     physically     harmed     me.     After 


these  fits  he  professes  his  strong  love 
for  me  and  begs  my  forgiveness.  He 
comes  from  a  wealthy  family  and  has 
been  given  everything  he  wants.  I  re- 
fuse to  pamper  him  as  his  parents  did. 
On  the  surface,  he  is  a  quiet  person, 
and  we  have  discussed  marriage.  Is 
he  mentally  unbalanced?  Is  extreme 
jealousy  a  proof  of  love? — M.S. 

Extreme  jealousy  is  not  a  proof  of 
love.  It  is  more  likely  proof  that  the 
jealous  person  feels  very  shaky  about 
his  ability  to  love  and  be  loved.  The 
green-eyed  monster  possesses  all  of  us 
at  times,  because  we  all  hate  to  lose 
love,  and  we  especially  fear  the  hu- 
miliation of  being  rejected  in  favor  of 
another.  The  inner  poise  and  self-as- 
surance which  defeats  the  monster 
comes  only  with  maturity  and  spiritual 
growth. 

Your  friend  has  a  special  problem 
in  this  department.  I  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  he  is  mentally  unbal- 
anced. He  is  in  transition  emotionally, 
and  would  be  a  lot  more  comfortable 
if  he  could  find  a  professional  coun- 
selor to  give  him  an  assist.  You  appar- 
ently have  the  strength  to  keep  your- 
self from  being  victimized  by  his 
overgrown  need  to  be  pampered.  That 
is  good.  He  needs  to  be  surrounded 
by  persons  who  expect  him  to  be  an 
adult,  and  yet  who  offer  him  a  lot  of 
support. 

Certainly,  the  boy  is  a  poor  mar- 
riage risk  until  he  has  worked  through 
his  problem.  If  he  threatens  any  more 
physical  violence,  I  would  strongly 
advise  you  not  to  see  him  again  until 
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he  grows  up.  Some  girls  are  just 
masochistic  enough  that  they  rather 

enjoy  being  beaten  up  occasionally, 
and  even  admire  violent  men.  I  would 
hardly  see  that  as  a  trait  worthy  of 
encouragement. 


oa 


/  have  been  going  with  a  buy  three 
years  now.  He  is  16;  I  am  15.  We  do 
neck  occasionally,  but  have  never 
petted.  In  three  years,  we  have  just 
enjoyed  being  together.  Sometimes 
we  do  silly  things  like  making  pic- 
tures out  of  the  stars  in  the  sky,  or 
just  running  through  fields  because 
tec  want  to  run.  I  like  this  boy  very 
much,  and  so  do  my  parents.  My 
problem  is  that  my  parents  think  I 
should  like  other  boys.  Do  you  think 
I  should  break  up  with  a  good  friend 
like  this?—P.E. 

A  relationship  such  as  ycu  enjoy  is 
a  rare  and  lovely  gift.  It  is  worthy  of 
the  disciplines  required  to  sustain  it. 
One  such  discipline  is  keeping  expres- 
sions of  affection  within  reasonable 
bounds,  which  you  have  been  able  to 
do. 

A  second  discipline  is  open  and 
frank  communication  with  your  par- 
ents, so  they  can  understand  the  real 
meaning  of  your  friendship. 

A  third  discipline  is  cultivating 
friendships  with  others.  Sometimes  a 
couple  will  become  so  enthralled  with 
each  other  that  they  neglect  the  vital 
social  learnings  which  come  from  a 
variety  of  group  activities.  They  de- 
velop a  dependency  relationship,  using 
each  other  as  a  social  crutch.  Perhaps 
your  parents  are  worried  about  this 
possibility.  Reassure  them  by  joining 
in  wholesome  group  activities  and 
cultivating  many  friendships  with 
young  people  of  both  sexes. 


® 


1  will  be  a  junior  in  high  school 
next  year.  For  the  past  two  years  I 
have  been  trying  to  decide  what  I 
want  my  life  to  be  and  mean.  I  want 
to  be  a  kindergarten,  first,  or  second- 
grade  teacher.  I  like  working  with 
children,  and  I  want  very  much  to 
train  their  growing  young  minds  in 
the  way  of  Christ.  Would  I  be  able 
to  do  that  in  a  public  school?  I  do 
not  mean  to  promote  any  certain  de- 
nomination, but  to  teach  Christ  in 
small  ways.  Would  you  tell  me  what 
subjects  are  required  for  a  teachers' 
degree? — S.C. 

Yours  is  a  noble  objective.  Good 
schoolteachers  are  rather  desperately 


needed  everywh<  re,  While  you  would 
not  Ik-  able  to  teach  Christian  doc 

trine   in    a    public    school,    your   living 
witness  as  a  Christian  can  be  made 
known  to  the  children.  My  own  coin 
mitment  to  Christ  grows  partly  from 
the  influence  of  public-school  teacheis. 

I  remember  an  athletics  coach 
whom  I  admired  very  much,  who 
taught  our  class  in  church  school.  A 
music  teacher  (upon  whom  I  had  a 
secret  crush)  directed  the  local  church 
choir.  Others  were  not  ashamed  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
quality  of  their  personal  lives  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  validity  of  their 
faith.  Your  life  can  make  that  kind  of 
diflerence  to  the  children  you  teach. 

Course  requirements  for  teacheis 
vary  so  much  from  state  to  state  that 
it  is  best  to  consult  your  guidance 
counselor  or  a  favorite  teacher.  You 
might  also  ask  about  the  federal  loans 
available  to  those  who  study  to  teach. 


oa 


/  am  a  13-year-old  girl.  Ever  since 
fifth  grade  I  have  wanted  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary. But  now  I  am  puzzled.  I  just 
read  the  article  in  the  June  Together 
What  do  they  mean,  'God  Is  Dead'? 
/  also  read  an  article  by  Billy  Graham, 
God  Is  Not  Dead.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Graham  a  lot,  but  what  am  I  sup- 
posed to  believe?  Is  He  dead  or  not? 
—A.P. 

You  might  be  interested  in  reading 
a  very  good  book  by  Alvin  U.  Rog- 
ness,  Youth  Asks,  Why  Bother  About 
God?  (Nelson,  $1.50).  Your  minister 
can  give  you  the  address  of  the  Cokes- 
bury  Book  Store  where  you  can  order 
it. 

One  chapter  in  the  book  is  entitled 
"Around  Every  Corner — God!"  It 
shows  the  way  in  which,  at  the  most 
unsuspecting  moments,  we  meet  God. 
We  meet  him  often  as  we  see  love  at 
work  in  the  life  of  a  friend.  In  a  time 
of  deep  trouble,  or  in  the  hour  of  tri- 
umph or  joy,  we  reach  for  him,  to 
cling  to  or  to  thank. 

One  sentence  in  the  book  is  espe- 
cially meaningful  to  me:  "If  you  want 
to  escape  God,  avoid  Jesus.  If  you 
want  to  know  God,  spend  time  get- 
ting acquainted  with  Jesus." 

A  girl  from  California  sends  her 
personal  witness:  "Two  days  ago 
someone  asked  me  if  I  died  tomor- 
row would  I  be  satisfied  in  the  sense 
of  having  lived,  really  lived,  a  full 
and  rich  life.  I  was  amazed  that  I 
could  honestly  and  joyfully  say,  *Yes'! 

"To  me,  religion  is  not  a  set  of 
doctrines,  it  is  an  attitude  of  open- 
ness to  eternal  things  in  the  midst  of 
life,"  she  continues.  "Religion  is  not  a 
part  of  life,  it  is  life.  I  cannot  prove 


"What  Was 
Hiroshima  Like, 
Jesus.When 
the  Bomb  Fell?" 

And  why  is  it  that  "It  Takes 
Away  My  Guilt  When  I  Blame  Your 
Murder  on  the  Jews,  Jesus"? 

Just  two  of  the  twenty-one 
devastating  thoughts  offered  by 
Father  Malcolm  Boyd  in  this 
unique  album  of  prayer 

Each  is  accompanied  by  the 
stunning  guitar  of  Charlie  Byrd. 

Prayers  like  these  don't  happen 
often.  They  ought  to. 


Are  You  Running 
With  Me.  Jesus? 

Prayersbv 

Malcolm  &oyrJ 
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Cod  lives,  but  I  can  honestly  say  I 
know  him.  I  know  a  real  honest-to- 
God  God  who  lives,  cares,  and  who, 
believe  it  or  not,  has  a  tremendous 
sense  of  humor! 

"There  are  many  roads  to  Him — 
philosophy,  science,  music,  sports, 
literature — or  frustration,  sadness,  de- 
sire. I  know  God,  because  at  19  I 
have  already  lived  a  full  and  beauti- 
ful life,  and  I  am  confident  that  what- 
ever my  real  task  in  adult  life,  I  will 
find  beauty  and  meaning." 

An  official  said  at  the  graduation  of 
the  girls  from  the  Job  Corps  center 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.:  "Those  who 
believe  God  is  dead  should  be  here 
tonight  to  witness  the  miracle  which 
has  occurred  in  the  lives  of  these 
girls."  I  believe  God  is  at  work  in 
this  world;  our  task  is  to  discover 
what  he  is  doing,  that  we  might  join 
him  in  it. 


!B 


I  am  15  and  like  this  girl  who  is 
also  15.  I  see  her  quite  often  in  the 
school  hall.  I  would  like  to  know  her 
much  better  so  we  could  be  best  of 
friends.  Please  advise  me  as  soon  as 
possible. — B.Z. 

My  advice  is  to  spruce  up,  use  two 
dabs  of  your  favorite  hair  tonic,  walk 
up  to  her  in  the  hall  with  a  warm 
smile  and  say,  "How  can  I  get  to 
know  you  better?" — or  words  to  that 
effect.  Can  you  take  it  from  there? 


oa 


I  am  a  Methodist  youth,  17.  I  de- 
sire a  church  vocation,  especially  the 
ministry.  But  I  worry  if  this  is 
the  right  choice.  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  very  much  information  about 
it.  I  want  to  know  the  duties  of  vari- 
ous religious  vocations  and  the  edu- 
cation required  for  each.  I  have  re- 
ceived very  little  help  from  either  my 
pastor  or  the  guidance  counselor  at 
school.  Could  you  please  tell  me 
where  literature  on  the  subject  could 
be  obtained? — S.A. 

Write  to  the  Rev.  Richard  R.  Bauer, 
P.O.  Box  871,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37202. 
He  is  the  executive  secretary  of  our 
Interboard  Committee  on  Christian 
Vocations,  and  can  give  you  a  lot  of 
information. 

A  new  leaflet  has  been  prepared  for 
school  guidance  counselors.  It  is  called 
"What  Is  a  Church  Vocation?"  Yon 
may  order  it  from  the  Department  of 
Ministry,  National  Council  of 
Churches,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10027.  Your  church  youth 


group  might  consider  buying  a  num- 
ber of  these  at  20<;  each  for  use  by 
your  school  guidance  counselor.  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  happy  to  get  them. 
They  are  written  to  guide  youth  of  all 
denominations. 


oa 


1  am  a  boy,  16.  My  girl  friend,  of 
the  same  age,  is  greatly  restricted  by 
her  parents.  The  restrictions,  I  feel, 
are  not  fair  to  either  of  us.  She  can- 
not car  date;  she  must  go  directly 
home  after  school;  and  she  can  have 
no  more  than  one  phone  call  per  day. 
It  is  hard  to  get  a  movie  date  with 
her,  even  if  her  mother  drives.  It  gets 
very  embarrassing  when  my  friends 
ask  where  she  is.  Her  parents  seem  to 
trust  and  like  me,  and  I  like  them. 
How  can  I  let  them  know  that  they 
no  longer  have  a  little  girl  and  that 
they  are  not  acting  like  normal  par- 
ents?— S.F. 

I  think  I  can  understand  your  im- 
patience with  the  restrictions  under 
which  your  girl  friend  lives,  especial- 
ly since  you  enjoy  a  much  broader 
range  of  freedom.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  pressure  from  you  will  help  much. 
I  have  a  hunch  it  will  only  raise  their 
defenses. 

Parents  usually  grant  freedom  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  confidence 
in  the  situation  and  in  the  young  peo- 
ple involved.  Many  parents  are  a 
little  jittery,  and  trust  comes  slowly. 
Even  when  they  trust  their  young 
people,  many  parents  worry  about  the 
climate  of  permissiveness  abroad  to- 
day. 

To  the  extent  that  both  you  and 
your  girl  can  demonstrate  your  trust- 
worthiness and  growing  maturity 
over  the  coming  weeks  and  months, 
restrictions  will  probably  be  eased. 
That  will  take  time,  but  I  see  no  bet- 
ter wav. 


oa 


/  am  a  girl,  18,  a  college  fresliman. 
I  have  been  struggling  with  two  prob- 
lems, and  would  like  to  share  some 
discoveries.  The  first  problem  con- 
cerns making  friends.  In  high  school, 
I  went  around  like  a  scared  rabbit.  I 
kept  my  face  to  the  floor  and  never 
spoke  unless  spoken  to.  Now  I  know 
this  is  a  form  of  selfishness.  I  was 
being  very  selfish  because  I  was  tin- 
trilling  to  share  myself  with  others. 
Everyone  has  something  to  offer,  and 
it  is  our  duty  as  human  beings  to 
share  what  we  have.  I  have  found 
that  the  best  way  to  make  friends  is 
to  plant  a  great  big  smile  on  my  face 


and  walk  right  up  and  say  "Hello"  to 
people.  Most  people  respond  with 
warmth.  It  is  a  simple  process,  but  we 
have  to  be  willing  to  use  it.  My  sec- 
ond problem  is  procrastination.  I  sel- 
dom do  today  what  I  can  put  off  until 
tomorrow.  That  problem  is  one  I  am 
still  working  on.  One  thing  I  have 
decided  is  to  stop  worrying  and  start 
doing  something  about  it.  Now  when 
I  start  to  drop  a  job,  I  say  a  firm 
"No!"  to  myself  and  keep  right  on  if 
it  kills  me.  I  have  to  be  on  guard  all 
the  time,  but  things  are  improving. 
—M.Y. 

Thanks  for  letting  us  in  on  your 
personal  struggles.  I  have  to  confess 
that  your  problem  of  procrastination 
is  one  I  am  still  working  on.  Writing 
is  the  worst.  You  would  be  surprised 
to  know  how  long  I  can  take  to 
sharpen  a  pencil  or  fill  my  pen.  And 
what  a  fiendish  sense  of  relief  when  I 
get  settled  down  to  write  and  dis- 
cover I  brought  everything  along  ex- 
cept some  paper!  Going  out  to  get 
paper  is  a  perfect  reason  for  not  writ- 
ing. 

"Writing  is  the  application  of  the 
seat  of  the  pants  to  the  seat  of  the 
chair,"  someone  once  said.  So  is  doing 
homework,  and  a  lot  of  other  neces- 
sary but  unpleasant  tasks.  Your  solu- 
tion— to  "keep  right  on  if  it  kills  me" 
— is  the  only  one  I  know. 


oa 


I  am  a  girl,  16.  There  is  a  boy  I 
think  a  lot  of.  He  is  in  tlxe  service  and 
a  very  nice  boy!  Only  he  is  four 
years  older  than  I.  There  is  another 
boy  who  is  one  year  older  than  I  am. 
They  both  are  O.K.,  but  1  can't  figure 
out  which  one  to  like.  What  is  your 
idea  on  the  subject? — K.C. 

My  idea  is  that  you  like  both  of 
them.  This  may  seem  like  heresy  to 
those  who  think  going  steady  is  the 
only  form  of  boy-girl  relationship,  but 
it  is  possible  to  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
respect,  a  strong  affection,  and  even 
romantic  longings  for  several  persons 
at  once.  One  person  might  be  your 
"steady  letter-writing"  boy,  while  you 
date  another  boy,  and  while  you  get 
a  lot  of  enjoyment  from  working  with 
certain  other  boys  on  church  or  school 
projects.  Sounds  like  a  happy  situa- 
tion, doesn't  it? 


Tell  Dr.  Dale  White  about  your 
problems,  your  worries,  your  accom- 
plishments, and  he  will  respond 
through  Teens  Together.  Write  to  him 
c/o  Together,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois  60068. — Editors 
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l^Hi^vfv^  in  Fiction 

//  iih  GERALD  KENNEDY,  bishop,  los  anceles  area 


lN  interesting  Browsing  artiele 
would  be  to  share  with  you  some  of 
the  letters  I  receive.  Many  contain 
comments  on  books  I  have  recom- 
mended. And  whether  they  approve 
or  disapprove  my  recommendations, 
they  are  always  worth  reading.  New 
insights  are  offered,  or  observations 
are  made  about  things  which  I  missed. 
Now  and  then  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  author  of  the  book  reviewed — 
and  some  of  these  are  among  my  most 
treasured  possessions. 

The  main  point,  however,  is  that 
people  who  read  represent  a  kind  of 
fellowship.  Like  any  group  with  a 
common  interest,  we  like  to  share 
ideas  and  criticisms.  I  have  never  been 
as  aware  of  how  reading  unites  peo- 
ple as  I  have  been  since  writing  each 
month  for  Together.  Do  you  suppose 
that  people  who  watch  TV  all  evening 
have  such  an  experience  when  they 
meet  one  another?  I  doubt  it. 

There  is  something  about  taking  the 
time  to  open  a  book  and  spending  the 
energy  to  read  and  understand  it  that 
has  a  lasting  effect  on  us.  A  book's 
enjoyment  is  a  hundredfold — the  first 
reading  is  just  the  beginning.  This,  of 
course,  presumes  that  it  is  a  good 
book  and  worth  reading.  The  other 
kind  is  forgotten  about  as  quickly  as 
last  night's  TV  show. 

There  are  several  things  which  rep- 
resent investments  for  the  future. 
Travel  is  one  of  them,  and  I  have 
always  thought  that  a  person  who 
spends  money  for  a  trip  has  laid  up 
against  the  future  a  rare  treasure. 
Music  also  is  in  this  category,  and  I 
know  that  reading  is.  Blessed  is  that 
home  where  there  are  books  and 
where  children  are  encouraged  both 
by  precept  and  example  to  be  readers. 

PLAYER  PIANO  by  Kurt  Vonne- 
gut,  Jr.  (Holt  Rinehart  Winston, 
$4.95)  is  a  slashing  satire  of  our  rush 
toward  automation.  Vonnegut,  who 
has  a  black  kind  of  humor  not  even 
approached  anywhere  else,  knows  how 
to  mix  bitterness  and  satire. 

What  happens  when  one  of  the 
country's  chief  engineers  suddenly  de- 
cides that  people  are  more  important 
than    machines?    What    takes    place 


when  men  rebel  against  a  social  order 
established  by  taking  the  IQ  of  every 
man   and  putting  him   in   his   place? 

What  kind  of  life  will  it  be  when 
men  are  condemned  to  five  on  a  cer- 
tain level  because  the  machine  says 
that  that  is  the  limit  of  their  ability? 

This  is  the  general  plan  of  the  book 
— a  black  vision  of  what  people  are 
when  viewed  from  the  scientific  point 
only.  We  have  also,  or  at  least  we 
should  have,  a  vision  of  what  the 
Christian  gospel  means  when  it  re- 
gards every  man  as  of  ultimate  value 
and  proclaims  that  no  person  is  to  be 
used  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

Whither  are  we  tending?  The  ques- 
tion must  haunt  the  mind  of  any 
thinking  person,  and  this  book  will 
not  bring  him  much  comfort.  It  will, 
however,  encourage  him  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  dignity  of  personality, 
to  think  more  seriously  about  the 
values  for  which  the  church  stands. 
It  may  shock  the  author  to  know  that 
he  has  inspired  at  least  one  Methodist 
preacher  with  a  new  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  job. 

Two  "hot  spots"  in  the  world  today 
are  South  Africa  and  Israel.  Dan 
Jacobson's  book  THE  BEGINNERS 
(Macmillan,  $6.95)  combines  these 
two  situations  in  the  story  of  a  Jewish 
family  in  Johannesburg.  It  begins  with 
Avrom  Glickman  coming  to  Cape 
Town  from  Lithuania  early  in  this  cen- 
tury and  then  going  back  for  his  wife. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  family. 
The  sons  become  wealthy  in  South 
Africa  and  the  grandsons  face  the 
problems  of  intelligent  and  well-edu- 
cated young  Jews  confronting  the  con- 
flicts of  race  and  destiny.  One  young 
man  turns  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers 
and  becomes  religious;  another  takes 
two  years  off  to  help  build  a  kibbutz 
in  Israel.  The  book  tries  to  point  out 
a  pattern  of  meaning  for  these  people 
who  are  exiles  as  were  their  fathers. 

I  have  been  in  both  of  these  cen- 
ters of  conflict  and  that  may  explain 
my  special  interest  in  what  Jacobson 
has  to  say  about  the  situation.  In  a 
larger  sense,  however,  the  Glickmans 
represent  modern  man  who  seems  to 
be  exiled  from  his  home  and  uncer- 


tain which  his  direction  ought  to  be. 
These  young  people  have  real  prob- 
lems and  real  issues. 

If  there  is  a  weakness,  it  may  be 
that  the  novel  tends  to  be  extremely 
broad  and  not  always  very  deep.  But 
the  essential  human  situation  is  there 
as  well  as  the  issues  which  most  men 
have  to  face  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  third  book  I  shall  mention  is 
SHADOW  OF  MY  BROTHER  by 
Davis  Grubb  (Holt  Rinehart  Winston, 
$5.95).  Some  of  us  will  remember 
Grubb's  Night  of  the  Hunter  and  it 
was  on  the  basis  of  that  book  that  I 
decided  to  read  this  one. 

Shadow  of  My  Brotlier  deals  with 
another  burning  issue:  race.  In  a 
Southern  town,  a  girl  and  her  boy- 
friend see  her  father  kill  a  Negro  boy. 
They  agree  to  forget  it,  but  the  boy 
is  haunted  by  the  murder  and  con- 
fesses to  a  prostitute.  This  is  the  end 
of  him  and  he  is  finally  killed. 

At  the  end,  the  girl,  who  has  fled 
from  the  town  to  her  grandparents, 
decides  she  must  be  a  witness  against 
her  own  father.  The  grandfather  has 
a  more  open  attitude  toward  race.  His 
son,  the  villain,  is  an  extremist  and  a 
thorough  disgrace  to  decent  society. 

Davis  Grubb  knows  how  to  tell  a 
story,  although  at  places  the  story 
drags  out  endlessly  and  the  conver- 
sations seem  padded  and  overdra- 
matic.  But  this  is  a  controversial  novel. 
Even  those  who  believe  he  has  a  point 
will  find  it  painful. 

Many  have  grown  sick  and  tired  of 
the  theme.  However,  we  must  not 
grow  sick  and  tired  of  it,  nor  must 
we  think  it  belongs  to  one  section  of 
the  country  alone.  It  belongs  to  all  of 
us.  It  is  a  sickness  of  our  generation; 
we  must  find  healing  for  or  die  of  it. 
These  shadows  of  our  brethren  fall 
across  all  of  us  and  there  is  no  es- 
cape. Our  Lord's  command  to  pluck 
out  an  eye,  if  necessary,  is  a  relevant 
word  for  us  just  now. 

I  am  afraid  the  going  has  been 
pretty  rough  this  time  and  perhaps 
we  can  sweeten  the  medicine  next 
month.  This  is  the  prophet's  turn 
which  oftentimes  heals  us  even  when 
it  does  not  comfort  us.  □ 
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Blaise  Pascal: 


Thoughts  Aboui 


Pascal  used  chance  moments  to  write  down  his  ideas 
about  Christian  religion  on  scraps  of  paper  before  the 
thoughts  could  slip  away.  After  his  death,  a  nephew  got 
a  secretary  to  copy  the  fragments.  These  were  published 
in  a  volume  entitled  Pensees,  from  which  these  selections 
are  taken.  —YOUR  EDITORS 


True  Religion 

God,  who  disposes  all  things  kindly,  puts  religion 
into  the  mind  by  reason,  and  into  the  heart  by  grace. 
But  to  will  to  put  it  into  the  mind  and  heart  by  force 
and  threats  is  not  to  put  religion  there,  but  tenor. 

Men  despise  religion;  they  hate  it,  and  fear  it  is 
true.  To  remedy  this,  we  must  begin  by  showing  that 
religion  is  not  contrary  to  reason,  that  it  is  venerable 
to  inspire  respect  for  it.  Then  we  must  make  it  lovable, 
to  make  good  men  hope  it  is  true.  Finally,  we  must 
prove  it  is  true. 

There  are  only  three  kinds  of  persons:  those  who 
serve  God,  having  found  him;  others  who  are  occu- 
pied in  seeking  him,  not  having  found  him;  while  the 
remainder  live  without  seeking  him  and  without  hav- 
ing found  him.  The  first  are  reasonable  and  happy, 
the  last  are  foolish  and  unhappy;  those  between  arc 
unhappy  and  reasonable. 

The  metaphysical  proofs  of  God  are  so  remote  from 
the-  reasoning  of  men,  and  so  complicated,  that  they 
make  little  impression;  and  if  they  should  be  of  service 
to  some,  it  would  be  only  during  the  moment  that 
they  see  such  demonstration.  But  an  hour  afterward 
they  fear  they  have  been  mistaken. 

The  knowledge  of  God  is  very  tar  from  the  love 
of  him. 

Two  Christian  Truths 
Men  blaspheme  what  the)  do  not  know.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  consists  in  two  points.  It  is  of  equal  con- 
cern  to  men  to  know  them,  and  it  is  equally  dangerous 


to  be  ignorant  of  them.  And  it  is  equally  of  God's 
mercy  that  he  has  given  indications  of  both. 

The  Christian  religion,  then,  teaches  men  these  two 
truths:  that  there  is  a  God  whom  men  can  know,  and 
that  there  is  a  corruption  in  their  nature  which  renders 
them  unworthy  of  him.  It  is  equally  important  to  men 
to  know  both  these  points.  And  it  is  equally  dangerous 
for  man  to  know  God  without  knowing  his  own 
waetchedness,  and  to  know  his  own  wretchedness 
without  knowing  the  Redeemer  who  can  free  him 
from  it.  The  knowledge  of  only  one  of  these  points 
gives  rise  either  to  the  pride  of  philosophers,  who 
have  known  God  and  not  their  own  wretchedness,  or 
to  the  despair  of  atheists,  who  know  their  own 
wretchedness  but  not  the  Redeemer. 

And,  as  it  is  alike  necessary  to  man  to  know  these 
two  points,  so  is  it  alike  merciful  of  God  to  have  made 
us  know  them. 

Let  us  examine  the  order  of  the  world  and  see  if 
all  things  do  not  tend  to  establish  these  two  chief 
points  of  this  religion:  Jesus  Christ  is  the  end  of  all. 
and  the  center  to  which  all  tends.  WTioever  know  s 
him  knows  the  reason  of  everything. 

The  God  of  Christmas 

The  God  of  Christmas  is  not  a  God  who  is  simply 
the  author  of  mathematical  truths,  or  of  the  order  of 
the  elements.  That  is  the  view  of  heathens  ami 
Epicureans.  He  is  not  merely  a  God  who  exercises  his 
providence  over  the  life  and  fortunes  of  men.  to  be- 
stow on  those  who  worship  him  a  long  and  happy  life. 
That  was  the  portion  of  the  Jews. 

But  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God 
of  Jacob,  the  God  of  Christians  is  a  God  of  love  and 
of  comfort,  a  God  who  fills  the  soul  and  heart  of  those 
whom  he  possesses,  a  God  who  makes  them  conscious 
of  their  inward  wretchedness,  and  his  infinite  mercy, 
who  unites  himself  to  their  inmost  soul,  who  fills  it 
with  humility  and  jew,  with  confidence  and  love,  who 
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renders  them  incapable  of  any  other  end  than  himself. 

All  who  seek  God  without  Jesus  Christ,  and  who 
rest  in  nature,  either  find  no  light  to  satisfy  them  or 
come  to  form  for  themselves  a  means  of  knowing  God 
and  serving  him  without  a  mediator.  Thereby,  they 
fall  either  into  atheism  or  into  deism,  two  things  which 
the  Christian  religion  abhors  almost  equally. 

Without  Jesus  Christ,  the  world  would  not  exist; 
for  it  should  needs  be  either  destroyed  or  be  a  hell. 

If  the  world  existed  to  instruct  man  of  God,  His 
divinity  would  shine  through  every  part  in  it  in  an 
indisputable  manner.  But  as  it  exists  only  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  for  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  teach  men  both 
their  corruption  and  their  redemption,  all  displays 
the  proofs  of  these  two  truths. 

Know  Yourself 
Two  things  instruct  man  about  his  whole  nature: 
instinct  and  experience.  People  are  generally  better 
persuaded  by  the  reasons  which  they  have  themselves 
discovered  than  by  those  which  have  come  into  the 
mind  of  others. 

One  must  know  oneself.  If  this  does  not  serve  to 
discover  truth,  it  at  least  serves  as  a  rule  of  life,  and 
there  is  nothing  better. 

If  men  knew  themselves,  God  would  heal  and 
pardon  them:  "Lest  they  should  be  converted,  and  I 
should  heal  them.  And  their  sins  should  be  forgiven." 

We  know  ourselves  so  little  that  many  think  they 
are  about  to  die  when  they  are  well;  and  many  think 
they  are  well  when  they  are  near  death,  unconscious 
of  approaching  fever,  or  of  the  abscess  ready  to  form 
itself. 

Mans  Disproportion 
What  is  man  in  nature?  A  Nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  Infinite,  an  All  in  comparison  with  the  Noth- 
ing, a  mean  between  Nothing  and  Everything.  Since 
he  is  infinitely  removed  from  comprehending  the  ex- 


Perhaps  Blaise  Pascal  became  famous  in 
his  own  time  because  he  got  an  early  start. 
As  a  12-year-old  prodigy,  he  proved 
mathematical  theorems.  At  16,  he  wrote 
treatises  anticipating  modern  geometry. 
At  19,  he  invented  a  calculating  machine 
to  aid  his  father  in  his  work  as  a  minister 
of  finance  in  the  French  government.  As 
a  mathematician  and  physicist,  Pascal  was 
honored  by  scientists  in  1962,  on  the 
300th  anniversary  of  his  death.  But  it  is 
his  Pensees  (Thoughts)  that  ranks  among 
the  world's  constant  best  sellers.  A  pain- 
ful hip  injury  suffered  by  the  elder  Pascal 
turned  Blaise,  at  23,  to  the  Bible.  Later  he 
had  a  heartwarming  experience  very  much 
like  John  Wesley's  at  Aldersgate.  Pascal 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  he  lived  close 
to  the  spirit  of  Protestantism.  While  he 
loved  truth  and  reason,  he  believed  the 
heart  has  its  own  approach  to  God  that 
reason  cannot  understand — a  good  word 
for  the  20th-century  doctrine  that  man  is 
merely  an  animal  with  a  mind. 
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tremes,  the  end  of  things  and  their  beginning  are 
hopelessly  hidden  from  him  in  an  impenetrable  se- 
cret. He  is  equally  incapable  of  seeing  the  Nothing 
from  which  he  was  made,  and  the  Infinite  in  which 
he  is  swallowed  up. 

Men  Have  Callings 
"Ah!  How  well  this  turned!  Here  is  a  clever  work- 
man! How  brave  is  this  soldier!"  This  is  the  source  of 
our  inclinations,  and  of  the  choice  of  conditions.  "How 
much  this  man  drinks!  How  little  that  one!"  This 
makes  people  sober  or  drunk,  soldiers,  cowards  and 
so  forth. 

The  most  important  affair  in  life  is  the  choice  of  a 
calling;  chance  decides  it.  Custom  makes  men  masons, 
soldiers,  slaters.  "He  is  a  good  slater,"  says  one,  and, 
speaking  of  soldiers,  remarks,  "They  are  perfect  fools." 
But  others  affirm,  "There  is  nothing  great  but  war, 
the  rest  of  men  are  good  for  nothing."  We  choose  our 
callings  according  as  we  hear  this  or  that  praised  or 
despised  in  our  childhood,  for  we  naturally  love  truth 
and  hate  folly.  These  words  move  us;  the  only  error 
is  in  their  application. 

So  great  is  the  force  of  custom  that  out  of  those 
whom  nature  has  only  made  men,  are  created  all  con- 
ditions of  men.  For  some  districts  are  full  of  masons, 
others  of  soldiers.  Certainly  nature  is  not  so  uniform. 
It  is  custom  then  which  does  this,  for  it  constrains 
nature.  But  sometimes  nature  gains  the  ascendency, 
and  preserves  man's  instinct,  in  spite  of  all  custom, 
good  or  bad. 

The  World  Makes  One  Weary 

Nothing  is  so  insufferable  to  man  as  to  be  com- 
pletely at  rest,  without  passions,  without  business, 
without  diversion,  without  study.  He  then  feels  his 
nothingness,  his  forlornness,  his  insufficiency,  his  de- 
pendency, his  weakness,  his  emptiness.  There  will 
immediately  arise  from  the  depth  of  his  heart  weari- 
ness, gloom,  sadness,  fretfulness,  vexation,  despair. 

Our  nature  consists  in  motion;  complete  rest  is 
death. 

Thought  Makes  Man  Great 
Man  is  but  a  reed,  the  most  feeble  thing  in  nature; 
but  he  is  a  thinking  reed.  The  entire  universe  need 
not  arm  itself  to  crush  him.  A  vapor,  a  drop  of  water 
suffices  to  kill  him.  But,  if  the  universe  were  to  crush 
him,  man  would  still  be  more  noble  than  that  which 
killed  him,  because  he  knows  that  he  dies  and  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  universe  has  over  him;  the  universe 
knows  nothing  of  diis. 

All  our  dignity  consists,  then,  in  thought.  By  it  we 
must  elevate  ourselves,  and  not  by  space  and  time 
which  we  cannot  fill.  Let  us  endeavor,  then,  to  think 
well;  this  is  the  principle  of  morality. 

Faith  Is  Feeling 
We  must  not  misunderstand  ourselves;  we  are  as 
much  automatic  as  intellectual;   and  hence  it  comes 
iliai  the  instrument  by  which  conviction  is  attained 


is  not  demonstrated  alone.  How  few  things  are  demon- 
strated! Proofs  only  convince  the  mind.  Custom  is  the 
source  of  our  strongest  and  most  believed  proofs.  It 
bends  the  automaton,  which  persuades  the  mind  with- 
out its  thinking  about  the  matter. 

Who  has  demonstrated  that  diere  will  be  a  tomor- 
row, and  that  we  shall  die?  And  what  is  more  be- 
lieved? It  is,  then,  custom  which  persuades  us  of  it. 
It  is  custom  that  makes  so  many  men  Christians;  cus- 
tom that  makes  them  Turks,  heathens,  artisans, 
soldiers,  etc.  ( Faith  in  Baptism  is  more  received  among 
Christians  than  among  Turks.) 

Finally,  we  must  have  recourse  to  it  when  once  the 
mind  has  seen  where  the  truth  is,  in  order  to  quench 
our  thirst,  and  steep  ourselves  in  that  belief,  which 
escapes  us  at  every  hour;  for  always  to  have  proofs 
ready  is  too  much  trouble.  We  must  get  an  easier  be- 
lief, which  is  that  of  custom,  which,  without  violence, 
without  art,  without  argument,  makes  us  believe 
things,  and  inclines  all  our  powers  to  this  belief,  so 
that  our  soul  falls  naturally  into  it. 

It  is  not  enough  to  believe  only  by  force  of  convic- 
tion, when  the  automaton  is  inclined  to  believe  the 
contrary.  Both  our  parts  must  be  made  to  believe,  die 
mind  by  reasons  which  it  is  sufficient  to  have  seen 
once  in  a  lifetime,  and  the  automaton  by  custom,  and 
by  not  allowing  it  to  incline  to  the  contrary.  "Incline 
my  heart,  O  God." 

The  reason  acts  slowly,  widi  so  many  examinations, 
and  on  so  many  principles,  which  must  be  always 
present,  that  at  every  hour  it  falls  asleep,  or  wanders, 
through  want  of  having  all  its  principles  present.  Feel- 
ing does  not  act  thus;  it  acts  in  a  moment,  and  is  al- 
ways ready  to  act.  We  must  then  put  our  faith  in 
feeling;  otherwise,  it  will  be  always  vacillating. 

God  Has  Hidden  Himself 
If  there  were  only  one  religion.  God  would,  indeed, 
be  manifest.  The  same  would  be  the  case,  if  diere  were 
no  martyrs  but  in  our  religion. 

God  being  thus  hidden,  every  religion  which  does 
not  affirm  that  God  is  hidden  is  not  true.  And  every 
religion  which  does  not  give  the  reason  of  it  is  not  in- 
structive.  Our  religion  does  all  this:  "Truly,  thou  art 
a  God  who  hides  thyself." 

If  there  were  no  obscurity,  man  would  not  be  sen- 
sible of  his  corruption;  if  there  were  no  light,  man 
would  not  hope  for  a  remedy.  Thus,  it  is  not  only  fair 
but  advantageous  to  us  that  God  be  partly  hidden 
and  partly  revealed;  since  it  is  equally  dangerous  to 
man  to  know  God  without  knowing  his  own  wretched- 
ness, and  to  know  his  own  wretchedness  without  know- 
ing God. 

The  Attempt  to  Understand  God 
The  greatness  and  the  wretchedness  of  man  are  so 
r\  ident  that  the  true  religion  must  necessarily  teach 
us  both  that  there  is  in  man  some  great  source  of 
greatness,  and  a  great  source  of  wretchedness.  It  must 
then  give  us  a  reason  for  these  astonishing  contradie- 
tions. 

In  order  to  make  man  happy,  it  must  prove  to  him 
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that  there  is  a  Cod,  that  we  ought  to  love  him,  that 
our  true  happiness  is  to  In'  in  him,  and  our  sole  e\  il 

to  be  separated  from  him.  It  must  recognize  that  we 
are  full  of  darkness  which  hinders  us  from  knowing 
and  loving  him;  and  that  thus,  as  our  duties  compel  us 
to  love  God,  and  our  lusts  turn  us  away  Iroin  him,  we 
are  full  of  unrighteousness.  It  must  give  us  an  explana- 
tion of  our  opposition  to  Cod  and  to  OUT  own  good.  It 
must  teach  us  the  remedies  for  these  infirmities,  and 
the  means  of  obtaining  these  remedies. 

Man  Without  Faith 
All  men  seek  happiness.  This  is  without  exception. 
Whatever  different  means  they  employ,  they  all  tend 
to  this  end.  The  cause  of  some  going  to  war,  and  of 
others  avoiding  it,  is  the  same  desire  in  both,  attended 
with  different  views.  The  will  never  takes  the  least 
step  but  to  this  object.  This  is  the  motive  of  every 
action  of  every  man,  even  of  those  who  hang  them- 
selves. 

And  since  man  has  lost  the  true  good,  everything 
can  appear  equally  good  to  him,  even  his  own  destruc- 
tion, though  so  opposed  to  God,  to  reason,  and  to  the 
whole  course  of  nature. 

Some  seek  good  in  authority,  others  in  scientific 
research,  others  in  pleasure.  Others,  who  are  in  fact 
nearer  the  truth,  have  considered  it  necessary  that  the 
universal  good,  which  all  men  desire,  should  not  con- 
sist in  any  of  the  particular  things  which  can  only  be 
possessed  by  one  man,  and  which,  when  shared,  afflict 
their  possessors  more  by  the  want  of  the  part  he  has 
not  than  they  please  him  by  the  possession  of  what  he 
has.  They  have  learned  that  the  true  good  should  be 
such  as  all  can  possess  at  once,  without  diminution, 
and  without  envy,  and  which  no  one  can  lose  against 
his  will. 

A  fine  thing  to  cry  to  a  man  who  does  not  know 
himself,  that  he  should  come  of  himself  to  God!  And 
a  fine  thing  to  say  so  to  a  man  who  does  know  him- 
self! 

Order  by  Dialogue 
I  see  many  contradictory  religions,  and  conse- 
quently all  false  save  one.  Each  wants  to  be  believed 
on  its  own  authority,  and  threatens  unbelievers.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  believe  them.  Everyone  can  say  this; 
everyone  can  call  himself  a  prophet.  But  I  see  that 
Christian  religion  wherein  prophecies  are  fulfilled; 
and  that  is  what  everyone  cannot  do. 

Sunspots 

There  are  some  that  see  clearly  that  man  has  no 
other  enemy  than  lust,  which  turns  him  from  God, 
and  not  [to]  God;  and  diat  he  has  no  other  good  than 
God,  and  not  a  rich  land.  Let  those  who  believe  that 
the  good  of  man  is  in  the  flesh,  and  evil  in  what  turns 
him  away  from  sensual  pleasures,  [satiate]  themselves 
with  them,  and  [die]  in  them. 

But  let  those  who  seek  God  with  all  their  heart, 
who  are  only  troubled  at  not  seeing  him,  whose  only 
desire  is  to  possess  him,  who  grieve  to  find  themselves 
surrounded  and  enslaved  by  such  enemies — let  them, 


I  say,  lake  heart;  I  give  them  good  news.  They  have 

a   Redeemer,  I  shall  show   to  them.  I   shall  declare 

there  is  a  Cod  lor  them.  1  shall  not  show  that  a  M< 
siah  has  been  promised  to  Iree  them  from  their  Iocs; 
I  but  |  that  one  has  come  to  Iree  them — not  Iroin  their 
earthly  Iocs  but  from  their  sins. 

The  Greatness  of  Religion 
We  know  God  only  by  Jesus  Christ.  Without  this 
mediator  all  communion  with  Cod  is  taken  away; 
through  Jesus  Christ  we  know  God.  All  those  who  have 
claimed  to  know  God,  and  to  prove  him  without  Jesus 
Christ,  have  had  only  weak  proofs.  But  in  proof  of 
Jesus  Christ  we  have  the  prophecies,  which  are  solid 
and  palpable  proofs.  And  these  prophecies,  being  ac- 
complished and  proved  true  by  the  event,  mark  the 
certainty  of  these  truths  and,  therefore,  the  divinity 
of  Christ. 

In  him,  then,  and  through  him,  we  know  God. 
Apart  from  him,  and  without  the  Scripture,  without 
original  sin,  without  a  necessary  mediator  promised 
and  come,  we  cannot  absolutely  prove  God,  nor  teach 
right  doctrine  and  right  morality.  But  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  prove  God,  and  teach 
morality  and  doctrine.  Jesus  Christ  is  then  the  true 
God  of  men. 

But  we  know  at  the  same  time  our  wretchedness; 
for  this  God  is  none  other  than  the  Savior  of  our 
wretchedness.  So  we  can  only  know  God  well  by 
knowing  our  iniquities.  Therefore,  those  who  have 
known  God,  without  knowing  their  wretchedness, 
have  not  glorified  him  but  have  glorified  themselves. 

The  Meaning  of  Jesus  Christ 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  God  whom  we  approach  witiiout 
pride,  and  before  whom  we  humble  ourselves  without 
despair. 

Not  only  do  we  know  God  by  Jesus  Christ  alone, 
but  we  know  ourselves  only  by  Jesus  Christ.  We  know 
life  and  death  only  through  Jesus  Christ.  Apart  from 
Jesus  Christ,  we  do  not  know  what  is  our  life,  nor  our 
death,  nor  God,  nor  ourselves. 

Thus  without  the  Scripture,  which  has  Jesus  Christ 
alone  for  its  object,  we  know  nothing,  and  see  only 
darkness  and  confusion  in  the  nature  of  God,  and  in 
our  own  nature. 

The  Heart  Has  Its  Reasons 
The  heart  has  its  reasons,  which  reason  does  not 
know.  We  feel  it  in  a  thousand  things.  I  say  the  heart 
naturally  loves  the  Universal  Being,  and  also  itself 
naturally,  according  as  it  gives  itself  to  them;  and 
it  hardens  itself  against  one  or  the  other  at  its  will. 
You  have  rejected  the  one,  and  kept  the  other.  Is  it 
by  reason  that  you  love  yourself? 

It  is  the  heart  which  experiences  God,  and  not  the 
reason.  This  then,  is  faith:  God  felt  by  the  heart,  not 
by  the  reason. 

Faith  is  a  gift  of  God;  do  not  believe  that  we  said 
it  was  a  gift  of  reasoning.  Other  religions  do  not  say 
this  of  their  faith.  They  only  give  reasoning  in  order 
to  arrive  at  it,  and  yet  it  does  not  bring  them  to  it.   □ 
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Looks  at 
NEW  Books 


A 


REMARKABLE  book,  In  Due 
Season  (Augsburg,  $3.95),  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  ecumenical  and  artistic  part- 
nership. It  blends  nature  photography 
by  Benedictine  Sister  Noemi  with 
poetry  by  Lutheran  pastor  Herbert  F. 
Brokering  to  recall  facts  and  meaning 
in  the  life  of  Christ. 

Sister  Noemi  is  a  sensitive  photog- 
rapher. Pastor  Brokering  is  a  powerful 
poet,  and  this  book,  their  second,  is  a 
small  masterpiece. 

In  Mexico,  Posadas  pageants,  en- 
acted from  the  16th  to  the  24th  of 
December,  symbolize  Mary  and 
Joseph's  straggle  to  find  shelter  for 
the  night.  The  ritual  has  a  solemn  re- 
ligious meaning,  but  the  participants, 


often  the  whole  neighborhood,  enter 
into  it  with  great  merriment. 

Two  people  head  the  procession, 
carrying  small  images  of  Mary  and 
Joseph.  Others  bear  lighted  candles. 
The  group  moves  from  house  to  house, 
singing  the  traditional  songs  of  the 
Posadas — musical  conversations  be- 
tween Joseph  and  innkeepers  who  re- 
fuse shelter. 

When  the  procession  reaches  the 
last  house,  and  Mary  and  Joseph 
finally  are  not  turned  away,  the 
candles  are  placed  around  a  Nativity 
scene.  Then,  the  ritual  over,  the  group 
turns  to  the  breaking  of  the  pifiata. 
This  is  a  clay  pot  or  gaily  fashioned 
papier-mache  holder  suspended  from 
the  ceiling.  The  object  of  the  game  is 
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''Hear  ye.  Hear  ye. 
There  is  a  new  season 
on  the  earth.  There 
is  a  new  time. 
Sounding  the  birth 
of  Christ  were  hosts 
of  angels.  They 
circled  the  minute 
event  with  the  light 
and  softness  and  glory 
of  tender  ferns 
in  early  spring." 
(From   In   Due  Season) 


to  blindfold  a  player  who  must  then 
break  the  pifiata  with  a  broomstick. 
When  it  breaks,  a  cascade  of  small 
gifts  showers  from  it. 

Virginia  Brock  tells  all  about  these 
customs  in  Pinatas  (Abingdon,  S3), 
and  gives  directions  for  making  the 
papier-mache  variety. 

Paintings  and  woodcuts  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  illumi- 
nate passages  from  Matthew  and  Luke 
in  The  Christmas  Story  (New  York- 
Graphic  Society,  $3.75),  edited  by 
Marguerite  Northrup.  The  result  is  a 
slim,  beautiful  book  combining  the 
poetry  of  the  King  James  Version  of 
the  Gospels  with  the  work  of  famous 
and  unknown  artists. 

Away  in  a  Manger  (Harcourt. 
Brace  &  World,  $4.25)  is  a  fanciful 
telling  of  the  story  of  the  Nativity 
that  blends  history  with  fantasy.  It  is 
a  version  that  Mares  Xussbaumer  has 
told  her  young  son.  Her  husband,  Paul 
Nussbaumer,  has  used  their  native 
Switzerland  as  the  setting  for  his  paint- 
ings of  the  Holy  Family,  the  shep- 
herds, the  three  kings,  and  the  chil- 
dren who  trudge  through  a  snowy 
forest  on  Christmas  morning  to  wel- 
come the  Christ  child. 

The  remarkable  strength  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  text  and  art  in  Jesus  Is 
Born  (Macmillan,  59c)  make  this  an 
outstanding  version  of  the  Christmas 
story.  And  this  child-sized  book  with 
its  sturdy  paper  cover  has  an  addi- 
tional strength.  Its  last  page  reminds 
parents  and  teachers  of  the  theological 
meanings  in  the  Christmas  event.  J.  M. 
Warbler  and  Harold  Winstone  are  the 
authors,  and  the  bold  modem  draw- 
ings are  the  work  of  A.  M.  Cocagnac. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Dove 
Books,  all  in  the  same  format  and  all 
59c.  They  do  a  sensitive  job  of  telling 
stories  of  the  Bible  for  young  chil- 
dren. 

Tall,  dynamic  Virginia  Law.  au- 
thor of  Appointment  Congo  (Rand 
McNally,  $3.95).  paid  a  visit  to 
Together's  offices  recently  and  told 
us  about  the  span  of  14  years  during 
which  she  and  her  husband  were  lay 
missionaries  in  the  Congo.  Their  work 
there  ended  in  1964  when  Burleigh 
Law  was  shot  by  a  rebel  soldier.  He 
had  landed  the  mission  plane  to  try 
to  help  fellow  missionaries  who  wove 
being  held  prisoner — landing  in  spite 
ol  their  warnings  from  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  safe. 

Mrs.  Law's  book  is  about  those  14 
j  ears,  a  buoyant  memoir  of  the  joy  of 
mission  service.  She  wrote  it.  she  said, 
so  their  children — two  sons  and  a 
daughter — would  have  a  record  of 
their  childhood  in  the  Congo  and  a 
clearer   picture   of   the   kind   of  man 
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men  rainer  was.  mso,  sue  aiiueii, 
writing  it  was  therapy  for  her. 

Burleigh  Law  originally  wanted  to 
be  a  minister — but  he  hated  preparing 
sermons.  He  was,  however,  a  man 
who  could  build  or  repair  anything — 
llie  mission  hospital  at  Weinbo  Nyama 
is  a  monument  to  liis  skill — and  the 
Laws  were  called  to  the  Congo  as  lay 
missionaries,  he  for  mechanical  work 
and  teaching  industrial  arts,  she  for 
general  educational  work. 

In  her  book  and  in  talking  with  us, 
Mrs.  Law  remembered  a  conversation 
she  and  her  husband  had  when  tribal 
lighting  had  broken  out  and  political 
(ensions  were  at  a  peak.  Sunday  ves- 
per services  at  the  mission  had  in- 
cluded the  playing  of  a  tape  record- 
ing from  a  youth  group  at  home.  It 
closed  with  the  remark:  "Who  knows 
but  that  God  might  honor  you  with  a 
call  to  be  a  missionary?  He  might 
even  honor  you  by  letting  you  die  a 
missionary  martyr." 

Virginia  Law  remarked  to  her  hus- 
band that  the  idea  of  being  a  mission- 
ary martyr  sounded  noble.  "But  it's 
living  this  routine  of  strain  and  stress 
that's  getting  me  down." 

He  patted  her  arm.  "Well,  you  can't 
die  a  martyr  for  some  cause  unless  you 
have  lived  for  it,"  he  said. 

Live  for  it  he  did,  always  sensitive 
to  the  guidance  of  God.  Mrs.  Law 
continues  in  that  faith,  and  two  of 
their  children — the  boys — are  prepar- 
ing themselves  to  return  to  the  Congo, 
one  as  a  physician,  the  other  as  an 
engineer.  She  hopes  to  go  back,  her- 
self, but  her  time  is  tied  up  for  a  long 
while.  Groups  everywhere  want  to 
hear  her  speak. 

William  Stringfellow  has  the  pro- 
phetic ability  to  reveal  the  truth  in  its 


nare  nones,    i  mi      Lnaaenmr  in  a  i./vi/f 

Society  (Holt  Rinehart  Winston 
$4.95),  his  fifth  book,  gives  us  a 
sharper  view  of  America  in  crisis  than 
we  really  want  to  lu\ e. 

Hi  Heeling   on   the   war  on    poveitj 
politics,  economics,  Strife  between  the 
i. ices,   Stringfellow    is   weighed    down 
hv  the  premonition  that  tin's  nation  is 
engaged  in  suicide,  and   that   its   sell 

destruction  is  being  pursued  in  the 
name  of  supposedly  admirable  pur- 
poses. 

I  [e  writes  as  a  citizen  of  two  worlds, 
the  "white  establishment"  into  which 
he  was  born  and  from  which  he  re- 
ceived his  education,  and  the  world  of 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  which  he 
entered  by  practicing  law  in  New 
York  City's  East  Harlem  ghetto,  and 
with  which,  as  a  Christian,  he  is  rad- 
ically and  incontrovertibly  involved. 

Stanley  S.  Jacobs'  concern  over  the 
control  of  firearms  [page  29]  is  shared 
by  a  New  York  City  public-relations 
man,  Carl  Bakal,  who  has  authored 
the  first  book  ever  aimed  solely  at  the 
subject.  The  Right  to  Bear  Arms  ( Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $5.95)  is  an  angry  book, 
and  its  oversimplifications  may  alienate 
some  of  the  people  it  should  convince. 
This  would  be  unfortunate,  because 
gun  laws  in  the  United  States  are  to- 
tally inadequate. 

Many  of  us  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  something  else:  Are  we 
alone  in  the  universe?  And  as  we 
reach  out  into  space,  we  tend  to  for- 
get we  have  plenty  of  company  right 
here  on  earth. 

We  must  not  become  so  self-cen- 
tered, or  so  space-centered,  that  we 
forget  the  importance  of  understand- 
ing and  preserving  other  forms  of  fife 


EARLY  DECEMBER 


By  Bernard  S.  Via,  jr. 

There  seems  no  poetry  left; 

The  leaves  have  gone 

And  the  special  smell  of  autumn 

Has  disappeared  with  the  last  glow 

Of  dying  embers  by  the  curb. 

No  snow  yet  graces  the  view  beyond 

The  window  now  weather-stripped  and  shut. 

All  in  all  it  is  winter  without  its  benefits 

Until  the  multitude  of  attitudes 

That  make  Christmas  Christmas  begin  to  swell 

To  crack  the  crust  of  all  things  frozen — 

We  are  cold  shepherds 

And  the  heavens  break  open  with  their  hosts. 
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Here's  the  Bible  you'll  want  for  a  constant 
companion.  So  compact,  it  slips  easily  into 
pocket  or  purse.  Yet,  despite  its  handy  size, 
this  R.S.V.  Bible  is  clear  and  casy-to-read! 
Its  1120  pages  have  extra  features  including 
the  parables  of  Jesus;  50  great  passages  of  the 
Bible;  a  concise  Bible  history;  and  a  listing  of 
all  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Available  in  black,  white,  red  and  blue, 
each  from  $6.95  to  $8.75! 

ZONDERVAN  BIBLES 

|   ARE  LIFETIME  GUARANTEED    j 

***************************************** 

at  your  favorite  bookstore  Q 
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JAMES 
BONDS 

WORLD  OF 
VALUES 

by  Lycurgus  M.  Starkcy,  Jr. 

Does  James  Bond  reflect  the  moral 
climate  of  our  time?  Looking  at 
the  sex,  sadism,  status,  leisure  time 
activity,  and  narrow  nationalism 
portrayed  in  the  James  Bond  books, 
Dr.  Starkey  sees  them  as  true  re- 
flections of  widely  held  moral 
attitudes.  He  carefully  isolates  each 
Bond  value  and  shows  the  dis- 
tortion of  life  which  it  holds  .  .  . 
then  points  to  the  biblical  view  of 
man,  with  his  responsibility  to  Cod 
and  his  fellow  man.  96  pages. 

Paper,  $1.45 


At  your  Cokesbury  Bookstore 
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Because  of  an  earthquake,  Jesse  Lee  Home  has  six  new  buildings. 

A  New  Home  for 
Alaskan  Children 


J 


ESSE  LEE  Home,  one  of  Meth- 
odism's oldest  child-care  institu- 
tions, has  begun  a  new  era  of  ser- 
vice to  Alaskan  children.  Moved 
early  this  year  from  earthquake- 
battered  quarters  in  Seward,  the 
home  was  rededicated  in  Septem- 
ber on  a  wooded,  25-acre  tract  in 
foothills  of  the  Chugach  Mountains 
southeast  of  Anchorage. 

Seward  was  one  of  the  areas 
hardest  hit  by  the  Good  Friday 
earthquake  of  1964.  When  the 
tremors  stopped,  an  official  said  of 
the  obsolete  Jesse  Lee  buildings: 

"You  could  stand  in  the  attic  and 
look  down  into  the  girls  dormitory. 
Daylight  came  through  the  walls  of 
the  reception  office  .  .  ." 

The  damage  was  beyond  repair, 
and  the  home's  children  could  be 
l\oused  only  temporarily  in  two 
patched-up  buildings. 

To  help  Alaskan  Methodists  re- 
build, a  special  appeal  was  made 
across  the  church,  and  more  than 
$1.6  million  was  given  in  the 
largest  single  offering  ever  made 
by  Methodists.  Jesse  Lee  Home 
received  $700,000. 

Selection  of  the  new  site,  about 
seven  miles  outside  Anchorage, 
offered  the  opportunity  for  Jesse 
Lee  to  be  modernized.  Four  new 
cottages,  each  housing  10  children 
and  houseparents,  have  replaced 
the  outmoded  dormitories  in  Sew- 
ard. 

Each  cottage  has  its  own  liv- 
ing room,  kitchen,  dining  area,  two 
single  and  four  double  bedrooms, 
and  a  private  apartment  for  house- 
parents.  Housemothers  prepare 
breakfast  and  lunch  for  their  chil- 
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dren,  while  the  evening  meal  is 
cooked  in  a  central  kitchen  then 
served  in  the  cottages. 

Cost  of  the  new  site  and  build- 
ings was  about  $1  million.  Besides 
the  four  cottages,  the  home  also 
has  an  administration  building  and 
director's  residence.  Recreational 
facilities — an  ice-skating  rink, 
warm-up  hut,  and  ski  hill — were 
built  last  summer  by  a  work  team 
of  31  teen-agers  from  Jackson, 
Mich.,  and  South  Bend,  Ind.,  who 
paid  their  own  expenses  for  the 
trip. 

In  most  cases,  says  Director 
Richard  Gilbert,  the  home  aims  at 
short-term  care.  "We  want  to  pre- 
pare each  child  so  that  he  will  be 
ready  for  adoption  or  placement  in 
a  good,  secure  foster  home,"  he  ex- 
plains. Being  near  Anchorage,  Jesse 
Lee  children  now  have  access  to 
better  education,  medical,  and  so- 
cial services  than  were  available  in 
Seward. 

The  move  from  Seward  marked 
the  second  time  in  76  years  that 
the  home  had  been  relocated.  It 
was  founded  on  the  bleak  Aleutian 
island  of  Unalaska  by  Agnes  Soule 
Newhall  in  1890,  named  for  the 
famed  New  England  minister-mis- 
sionary. It  had  been  in  Seward 
since  1925. 

A  project  of  the  National  Di- 
vision of  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions,  Jesse  Lee  Home  receives 
support  from  the  Woman's  Society 
of  Christian  Service  and  the  Wes- 
leyan  Service  Guild.  Home  officials 
also  work  with  the  Alaska  Division 
of  Public  Welfare. 

— Ernestine  C.  Cofield 


around  us.  That,  incidentally,  is  the 
title  of  a  book — Life  Around  Us 
(Crowell,  $6.95).  In  it  Fritz-Martin 
Engel,  a  German  zoologist,  empha- 
sizes the  interdependence  of  every- 
thing that  grows,  blossoms,  runs, 
crawls,  digs,  burrows — or  drives  an 
automobile. 

Engrossing  and  well  illustrated, 
this  is  a  good  groundbreaker  for 
young  people  who  are  planning  to 
take  up  biology,  geology,  or  paleon- 
tology in  high  school  or  college.  For 
the  rest  of  us,  it  is  a  refreshing  new 
look  at  life  close  to  home — that  is,  the 
author  points  out,  15  feet  below  to  15 
feet  above  the  earth's  surface. 

I  remember  very  well  what  a  hard 
time  I  had  reconciling  what  I  read  in 
the  Bible  with  what  science  said  about 
creation.  Not  all  young  people  have 
that  problem  now,  but  those  who  do 
will  find  a  thoughtful  discussion  in  In 
the  Beginning  (Abingdon,  $2.50). 
Roger  Pilkington,  once  a  research 
scientist  at  Cambridge,  points  out  the 
essential  harmony  between  the  Genesis 
story  and  what  today's  scientists  tell 
us. 

One  of  those  rare  travel  books  that 
lift  you  out  of  yourself  has  been  tak- 
ing me  to  peaceful  parts  of  southeast 
Asia  and  the  ancient  land  of  Lebanon. 
Journey  Around  Myself  (Clarkson  N. 
Potter,  $6)  is  the  work  of  a  New 
York  City  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Felix 
Marti-Ibanez,  whose  eye  for  beauty  is 
so  sensitive  and  his  talent  for  telling 
about  it  so  eloquent  that  for  the  first 
few  chapters  I  thought  he  could  see 
only  the  exquisite. 

Dr.  Marti-Ibanez,  however,  has  a 
penetrating  eye  for  people  and  a  clear 
view  of  history,  and  he  expresses  both 
with  a  physician's  matter-of-factness 
and  understatement.  Thus,  his  im- 
pressions and  tales  of  his  journeys  to 
Japan  and  on  to  Hong  Kong,  Macao, 
Bangkok,  Angkor,  and  Lebanon  open 
windows  for  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
soul. 

Equally  with  the  Japanese  garden 
which  the  author  likens  to  "a  samisen, 
a  harp  playing  a  song  to  itself,"  this 
book  is  a  treasure. 

Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  thor- 
oughly deserved  the  designation  "uni- 
versal genius."  The  greatest  of  Ger- 
man poets  was,  also,  a  dramatist,  a 
novelist,  an  editor,  a  theater  director, 
an  artist,  a  statesman,  a  political 
economist,  a  geologist,  a  botanist,  a 
physiologist,  and  a  physicist.  With 
Friedrich  Schiller,  he  created  the 
higher  German  culture. 

Known  for  romantic  affairs  and 
flirtations,  deep  down  he  actually  was 
afraid  of  women,  particularly  beauti- 
ful women.  The  woman  he  finally 
took  as  his  mistress,  and  later  his  wife, 
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was  homely  and  practically  illiterate. 
5fet,  he  evidently  was  happy  with  her. 
Goethe:  His  Life  and  Times 
(World,  $8.50),  by  Richard  Frieden- 
thai,  is  not  quite  a  Besh-and-blood 
biography,  and  it  docs  not   measure 

up  to  Thomas  Mann's  work  in  Ger- 
man. But  it  is  the  first  full-scale 
biography  of  the  sa;j;c  of  Weimar 
written  in  English  in  100  years,  and 
ihus   deserves   attention. 

A  burly  teacher  without  Formal  psy- 
chiatric training  lias  returned  more 
than  1,000  mentally  disturbed  young- 
sters to  society.  These  were  not  just 
mildly  neurotic  children,  they  were  so 
severely  disturbed  that  other  psychi- 
atric centers,  private  psychiatrists,  and 
hospitals  had  considered  them  "be- 
\  ond  cure." 

The  teacher  is  Adelio  Giusseppe 
Ambruano  Pasquale  Antonio  Monta- 
nari — called  "Monty"  by  the  children 
in  his  school  and  treatment  center. 
Science  writer  Arthur  Henley  tells  his 
story,  and  the  children's,  in  Demon  in 
My  View  (Trident  Press,  $4.95).  It 
is  the  story  of  the  miracle  that  can  be 
wrought  by  love,  determination,  and 
a  true  genius  for  teaching.  It  is  totally 
engrossing,  but  do  not  read  it  if  you 
are  not  prepared  to  look  squarely  into 
the  face  of  ugliness.  Monty  refuses  to 
let  his  children  be  considered  "prod- 
ucts of  hell,"  but  their  actions  often 
seem  to  be  inspired  by  demons. 

Only  the  eyes  of  love  can  see  them 
as  Monty  does:  "They're  just  sick 
little  kids  who  need  help  because 
somebody  let  them  down  or  because 
something  they  were  born  with  made 
them  different  from  other  kids,  or 
maybe  because  they  had  a  sickness 
that  damaged  their  brain  power.  So 
they're  frustrated,  mixed  up,  and  act 
out  their  hates  and  fears.  They're  hard 
to  handle,  and  hard  to  teach,  but 
somebody's  got  to  try."  For  bis  kids, 
he  is  that  somebody. 

When  Mrs.  Kemper  Campbell's  son 

Joe  called  her  across  the  continent  to 
tell  her  he  was  engaged,  she  asked 
him:  "Is  it  anyone  you  know?"  And 
now  her  newest  book  has  a  title  that 
seems  similarly  askew:  Whom  God 
Hath  Joined  Asunder  .  .  .  (Simon  and 
Schuster,  $3). 

But  salty  Mrs.  Campbell  always 
means  exactly  what  she  says,  and  her 
turnabout  comments  never  fail  to 
convey  what  she  is  thinking.  Whom 
God  Hath  Joined  Asunder  ...  is  a 
collection  of  her  wry  recollections 
about  love,  marriage,  and  divorce. 
They  are  peopled  with  the  famous 
and  the  unknown,  the  happy  and  the 
sad,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  suc- 
cesses and  the  abysmal  failures  Mrs. 
Campbell  has  known  through  a  gen- 
erous plenitude  of  years  as  a  lawyer, 
assistant   district   attorney,   wife,   and 
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LATIN  AMERICA 

March  31 -April   21 
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Northeastern — April   4-14 

North   Central — July    1  1-21 

Western — July   1  1-21 

ALASKA 

August  4-17 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 
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For  information  write: 
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Room    1305 
475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10027 
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Bishop  ISall  Answers  Questions  About 


rlow  far  do  you  trust  your  enemy?  A  student  of  theology  at  Ep- 
worth  Seminary,  in  Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  asked  it,  and  he  was  seeking 
the  answer  of  Christian  ethics  to  a  problem  that  is  very  real  in  a  land 
where  250,000  Europeans  rule  4,000,000  Africans. 

The  Christian  teaching  about  forgiveness  is  that  we  learn  to  sep- 
arate the  offender  from  his  offense  against  us,  and  love  him.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  join  him,  or  give  in  to  him.  We  continue  to 
abhor  the  evil  that  he  does,  and  we  patiently  and  prayerfully  persist 
in  our  efforts  to  win  him.  We  ask  God  to  help  us  make  over  an  enemy 
into  a  friend. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  a  test  of  our  human  nature,  with  all  its  ad- 
mitted frailties,  but  a  test  of  God's  power. 

What  is  'discipline'  in  Methodist  usage?  The  first  meaning  is  the 
little  blue  book  of  Discipline  (really  tided  Doctrines  and  Discipline 
of  The  Methodist  Church)  which  sets  standards  for  our  lives  as 
Methodists.  Here  are  the  rules  for  both  our  "spiritual"  and  "temporal"' 
economy — that  is,  both  prayer  and  pensions. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  wider  use  of  the  word  "discipline." 
Personal  devotions  constitute  one  discipline  and  common  worship 
another.  Discipline  is  not  regimentation  but  orderliness.  Did  not 
Paul  advise  the  Corintirians  (1  Corinthians  14:40),  "All  things  should 
be  done  decently  and  in  order"? 

Is  there  a  date  for  the  birth  of  Jesus?  No;  but  the  Bible  offers 
some  hints.  "In  the  days  of  Herod  the  king"  (Matthew  2:1)  suggests 
that  Jesus  the  Christ  was  born  before  4  B.C.,  because  Herod  the  Great 
was  made  king  of  the  Jews  in  39  B.C.  by  the  Roman  senate  and  died 
35  years  later. 

The  famed  star  gives  another  clue.  There  was  a  close  conjunction 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  7  B.C.,  and  what  was  later  known  as  Halley's 
Comet  passed  over  the  perihelion  ( point  nearest  the  sun )  on  October 
8,  12  b.c.  Of  course,  this  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  star  of  Beth- 
lehem which  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  followed. 


"The  best  Methodists,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  are  usually  the  best  questioners,"  says  Bishop 
Noll,  once  editor  of  the  Christian  £x>vocate  and  now  episcopal  leader  <>/  the  Minnesota  Area. 
"I  was  confident  of  it  as  an  editor,  and  even  more  convinced  of  it  now  as  an   administrator." 
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mother.  She  views  them  all  through 
shrewd,  compassionate  eyes,  never 
missing  the  humor  of  the  situation, 
always  putting  things  into  perspective. 
Thus,  the  true  stories  she  tells  lighten 
the  heart  and  sharpen  the  understand- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Campbell  got  to  know  her 
daughter-in-law,  by  the  way.  In  fact, 
she  dedicated  this  book  to  her. 

The  renewal  movement  stems  from 
a  few  major  theologians:  Karl  Barth. 
Rudolf  Bultmann,  Paul  Tillich,  Rein- 
hold  Niebuhr,  and  Dietrich  Bonhoef- 
fer. 

Alvin  C.  Porteous  gives  us  a  short 
course  on  them  in  Prophetic  Voices  in 
Contemporary  Theology  (Abingdon, 
$4).  It  is  particularly  interesting  to 
note  that  Bonhoeffer  did  not  give  up 
on  the  church  in  his  insistence  on  a 
"religionless  Christianity."  He  urged 
the  church  to  get  into  the  world  and 
exist  for  humanity,  even  if  this  meant 
a  radical  reshaping  of  its  form  and 
traditional  thinking. 

Dr.  Porteous,  a  theology  professor 
at  Central  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, is  himself  heavily  involved  in 
community  activities  in  Kansas  City, 
the  part  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

A  young  man  aged  10  recently  in- 
formed his  niodier  he  didn't  want  to 
go  out  and  play  with  the  children — 
grown  people  were  funnier.  Cartoonist 
Whitney  Darrow,  Jr.,  would  probably 
share  this  view,  although  he  thinks 
the  small  fry  are  pretty  funny,  too. 

Give  Up?  (Simon  and  Schuster. 
$4.95)  is  his  effervescent  view  of 
adults  and  youngsters  in  their  en- 
counters with  the  abundant  life.  It  is 
good  fun. 

Nicky's  Sister  (Knopf,  $3.25)  is 
the  story  of  an  only  child  whose 
mother  came  home  with  a  baby  sis- 
ter. He  would  have  preferred  a  broth- 
er, or  even  a  hamster.  But  when  he 
had  to  defend  the  baby  sister  against 
the  biggest  bully  on  the  block,  he 
realized  he  loved  her  and  wanted  to 
protect   her. 

Barbara  Brenner  wrote  this  story 
about  childhood  jealous)'  for  young- 
sters who  have  just  begun  to  read  for 
themselves. 

The  youngster  who  finds  himself 
gripping  the  steering  wheel  high  in 
the  cab  of  one  of  The  Trucks  That 
Haul  by  Night  (Crowell.  $3.50)  is  in 
for  a  memorable  ride.  Author  Leonard 
A.  Stevens  catches  the  hypnotic 
rhythm  of  deep-throated,  powerful  en- 
gines, and  the  singing  of  the  heavy 
tires  of  the  giant  trucks  diat  move  the 
nation's  goods  while  we  sleep.  John 
Kaufmann's  illustrations  add  drama  to 
this  excellent  book  for  boys  and  girls. 
— Barnabas 
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Children  have  no  place  to  play  in  Bangkok's  shuns,  but  UNICEF  is  helping  the  government  redevelop  shun  areas. 
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Better  Than  Today 


By  LILLIAN  and  OSCAR  SCHISGALL 


OHORTLY  before  the  Christmas 
season  of  1949,  a  seven-year-old 
Czechoslovakian  girl  named  Jitka 
Samkova  drew  a  naive  little  sketch 
of  children  dancing  around  a  may- 
pole. 

Jitka  was  in  a  school  to  which 
UNICEF— the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund — was  sending  free 
milk,  and  her  teacher  knew  that 
UNICEF  was  collecting  children's 
drawings  for  possible  posters.  So 
she  sent  Jitka's  sketch  to  UN  head- 
quarters in  New  York. 

There  Mrs.  Nora  Edmunds  had 
the  happy  thought  of  reproducing 
it  as  a  Christmas  card  winch 
UNICEF  could  sell  to  raise  funds 


for  needy  children.  Eventually 
some  80,000  cards  were  sold. 

Out  of  this  simple  beginning  has 
grown,  over  a  15-year  period,  a 
campaign  that  now  sells  almost 
48  million  UNICEF  greeting  cards 
a  year,  in  more  than  100  countries. 
They  bear  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings contributed  without  charge  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  artists 
this  century  has  produced:  Matisse, 
Chagall,  Picasso,  Dufy,  Miro,  Dali, 
and  scores  of  other  artists  who  have 
responded  to  the  UNICEF  request. 

The  Christmas  card  idea — just 
one  of  several  money-raising  tech- 
niques— is  a  typical  example  of 
UNICEF's  humanitarian  spontane- 


ity. If  you  are  one  of  some  5  mil- 
lion people  to  buy  a  box  of  10  such 
cards  for  $1.25  this  Christmas,  you 
can  mail  them  with  the  knowledge 
that  your  individual  purchase  has 
provided  enough  money  to  pay  for 
the  antibiotics  that  will  cure  five 
children  of  trachoma;  or  enough  to 
ship  a  full  week's  supply  of  milk  to 
55  youngsters  who  need  the  milk 
desperately. 

So  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  more 
beneficent  Christmas  gift  has  sel- 
dom been  devised.  Not  only  do  they 
convey  the  altruistic  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas, they  also  symbolize  the  hu- 
manitarian efforts  UNICEF  is  ex- 
erting   for    half    a    billion    needy 
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Selling  Christmas  cards  like  these  is  just  one  of  several  ways  money  is  raised  for  UNICEF. 


children   living  on  six   continents. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  created  UNICEF  as  an 
emergency  organization.  Originally 
it  was  meant  only  to  feed  and 
clothe  war-ravaged  children,  mostly 
European,  who  had  been  left  desti- 
tute after  World  War  II.  Its  direc- 
tor from  1946  to  1965  was  the  late 
Maurice  Pate,  who,  during  and 
after  both  World  Wars,  worked 
with  Herbert  Hoover  to  bring  relief 
to  prisoners  of  war  and  to  victims 
of  war.  Pate  did  his  job  so  well  that 
by  1950  many  people  felt  that 
UNICEF  had  fulfilled  its  purpose 
and  was  no  longer  needed.  Several 
nations,  including  the  United 
States,  moved  to  end  the  work. 

But  others  indignantly  protested. 
"We  cannot  believe,"  one  African 
delegate  told  the  General  Assembly, 
"that  God  loves  children  of  other 
countries  more  than  African  chil- 
dren." He  pleaded  for  UNICEF's 
continuation.  He  pointed  to  millions 
of  African  babies  who  were  dying 
for  want  of  nourishment  and  atten- 
tion. UNICEF's  life  was  extended, 
its  work  financed  by  all  the  mem- 
ber governments  of  die  UN. 

New  pleas  for  UNICEF's  help 
began  to  pour  in  from  all  over  the 
world.  In  the  lowlands  of  Mexico, 
there  were  more  than  2.5  million 
cases  of  malaria;  10,000  children 
\\  (  re  dying  of  the  disease  every 
year.  To  help  stamp  out  the  disease, 
UNICEF  provided  $10  million 
worth  of  DDT  for  spraying,  as  well 
as  all  necessary  equipment.  The 
only  proviso  was  that  Mexico  itself 
supply  the  money  for  internal  op- 


erational expenses.  This  has 
amounted  to  $50  million  to  date. 
Today,  malaria  has  been  all  but 
wiped  out  in  Mexico — as  it  has  in 
many  countries  to  which  UNICEF 
has  carried  its  antimalaria  cam- 
paign, always  working  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. 

The  same  can  be  said  about 
yaws.  Like  leprosy,  it  destroys  the 
flesh  of  the  hands  and  feet,  reduc- 
ing human  beings  to  crawling  ani- 
mals when  their  afflicted  legs  can 
no  longer  support  them.  Yet  this 
disease,  widely  prevalent  in  the 
East  and  in  Africa  for  many  cen- 
turies, can  be  cured  in  10  to  15  days 
by  a  single  injection  of  penicillin! 
So  far,  with  UNICEF  assistance, 
more  than  41  million  people  in  35 
countries  have  been  successfully 
treated  for  yaws. 

V^yNE  OF  the  remarkable  tilings 
about  this  hard-driving  UN  agency 
is  that  it  has  accomplished  its  mira- 
cles with  an  international  staff  that 
has  never  exceeded  700  people. 
Moreover,  it  has  never  received 
more  than  $27  million  a  year  from 
the  118  UN  governments  that  sup- 
port it.  The  United  States  contrib- 
utes $12  million.  About  $7  million 
more  has  been  raised  annually 
through  such  enterprises  as  the 
greeting  card  sales  and  other  ap- 
peals to  the  public.  But  the  total 
never  has  gone  above  $35  million 
a  year. 

UNICEF  is  to  the  health  of  the 
world's  children  what  the  Marshall 
Plan  was  to  the  health  of  the  Euro- 


pean economy — a  pump-priming 
device  whose  main  role  is  to  stim- 
ulate local  action.  Every  established 
nation  that  requests  UNICEF  help 
must  agree  to  spend  a  matching 
dollar  for  every  UNICEF  dollar 
that  it  receives.  In  fact,  the  gov- 
ernments put  up  an  average  of 
$2.50  for  even'  UNICEF  dollar. 
However,  some  new  countries  are 
not  able  to  make  such  expenditures 
before  they  have  organized  their 
economies.  In  these  exceptional 
cases,  the  rule  is  often  overlooked. 

"The  welfare  of  their  children  is 
far  more  urgent  than  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  rules,"  says  UNICEF's 
present  executive  director,  Henry 
Richardson  Labouisse.  "When  you 
become  emotionally  involved  in  a 
situation,  you  put  life  above  regu- 
lations." 

We  have  had  many  opportunities 
to  see  examples  of  such  emotional 
involvement.  In  a  remote  Turkish 
village,  we  found  a  young  Swiss 
surgeon  who  was  desperately 
awaiting  prosdietic  equipment  for 
the  arms  and  legs  of  a  leper  group. 
Leprosy  seemed  to  have  attacked 
even  the  youngest  children. 

We  asked  the  physician  how  long 
he  had  been  working  here.  "Three 
years,"  he  said,  then  added, 
"though  I  volunteered  for  only 
two."  And  how  long  did  he  intend 
to  remain?  He  motioned  to  the  half 
dozen  leprosy-stricken  children 
who  were  waiting  for  him.  "I  have 
no  idea,"  he  replied.  "As  long  as  is 
necessary." 

Almost  every  person  who  works 
for  UNICEF,  we  discovered,  be- 
comes so  deeply  moved  by  his  job 
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American  artist  Ezra  Jack  Keats  offered  these  four  designs  on  tlw  "Joy  of  Sharing"  for  the  1966  scries. 


that  he  gives  it  whatever  he  has  to 
give — m  time,  in  money,  in  knowl- 
edge. Yet  a  full  evaluation  of  the 
staff's  efforts  can  never  be  made. 
How  can  statistics  explain  what  it 
really  took  in  ingenuity,  patience, 
and  determination  to  launch,  say,  a 
milk-pasteurization  plant?  UNICEF 
had  to  train  people  in  agricultural 
schools  for  the  operation  of  such 
plants.  In  India,  UNICEF  allocated 
$750,000  for  this  training. 

Then  it  turned  out  that  in  many 
developing  nations  there  were  no 
glass  factories,  and  milk  bottles 
were  unavailable.  Nor  were  there 
factories  where  paper  containers 
could  be  manufactured,  and  to  im- 
port them  would  be  too  costly.  So 
machines  had  to  be  brought  in  to 
provide  cheap  plastic  bags  in  which 
milk  could  be  transported. 

In  spite  of  such  problems, 
UNICEF  has  equipped  220  milk- 
processing  plants  which  supply  pas- 
teurized milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
powdered  milk  to  millions  of  fami- 
lies. More  than  2.75  million  chil- 
dren receive  daily  milk  rations  free 
or  subsidized.  "When  we  invest 
money  in  equipping  a  plant,"  Ron 
Hill,  one  of  UNICEF's  dairy  ex- 
perts, said,  "we  don't  ask  to  be  re- 
imbursed. We  ask  only  that  the 
plants  give  free  milk  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it." 

In  many  instances,  UNICEF- 
equipped  health  centers  are  even 
more  difficult  to  establish  than  milk 
plants. 

Along  the  Nile,  for  example,  the 
agency's  representatives  found  that 
90  percent  of  all  people,  adults  as 
well    as    children,    were    afflicted 


with  bilharziasis  or  "snail  fever,"  a 
debilitating  intestinal  disease  which 
the  UN  calls  "second  in  its  world 
impact  only  to  malaria."  UNICEF 
offered  to  equip  urgently  needed 
health  clinics,  and  the  government 
agreed  to  put  up  the  buildings.  But 
where  would  enough  physicians  be 
found  who  were  willing  to  go  to 
such  remote  tropical  communities? 
The  Egyptian  government  solved 
the  problem  by  conscripting  young 
doctors  as  they  graduated  from 
medical  college.  Two  years  of  work 
in  a  health  center  would  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  substitute  for  military 
service  and  internship.  What  no 
one  had  anticipated  was  this:  The 
conscripted  young  doctors  become 
so  dedicated  to  their  work  that, 
after  the  two-year  assignments,  60 
percent  of  them  have  been  request- 
ing the  right  to  continue  service  in 
the  remote  villages! 
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^UT  health  centers,  doctors, 
nurses,  drugs — these  are  not  enough 
to  cope  with  all  emergencies.  The 
world's  high  birth  rate  has  made 
the  midwife  almost  as  essential  an 
adjunct  to  health  as  the  doctor  him- 
self. And  since  it  takes  less  time  to 
train  midwives  than  physicians, 
UNICEF    concentrates    on    them. 

Some  regions  have  presented 
unique  challenges,  Kenya,  for  in- 
stance. There  are  areas  in  this 
African  nation  which  have  no  il- 
lumination at  night.  So  the  new 
midwives  have  to  be  trained  (with 
the  help  of  a  rubber  reproduction 
of  the  female  body)  to  assist  in 
unilluminated  midnight  births  by 


sense  of  touch,  and  they  have  to  be 
taught  to  identify  drugs  in  darkness 
by  their  smell.  Despite  such  diffi- 
culties, UNICEF's  20-year  record 
is  remarkable:  it  has  helped  train 
over  135,000  midwives.  Upon  grad- 
uation they  are  equipped  with  alu- 
minum delivery  kits  and,  in  some 
areas,  with  much-needed  motor- 
bikes. 

Turkey  offers  a  composite  of 
many  of  the  problems  that 
UNICEF  has  had  to  face  in  its  ef- 
forts to  serve  the  world's  disad- 
vantaged children.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  bringing  aid  to  Turkey's 
31  million  people  is  that  most  of 
them,  65  percent,  live  in  widely 
scattered,  almost  inaccessible 
mountain  villages.  There  are  some 
34,500  of  these  hamlets,  usually 
sheltered  in  valleys,  with  an  aver- 
age population  of  less  than  600  in- 
habitants. Most  have  never  had 
schools,  health  centers,  or  any  other 
institutions  devoted  to  improving 
living  standards.  In  fact,  60  per- 
cent of  the  entire  Turkish  popula- 
tion is  still  illiterate. 

So  UNICEF,  with  only  six  peo- 
ple in  its  Turkish  office,  has  had  a 
difficult  time.  In  some  provinces 
like  Gumushane,  there  was  only 
one  doctor  for  every  24,875  in- 
habitants. As  for  modern  dentistry, 
it  is  virtually  unknown. 

But  UNICEF's  local  officials, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Lutz  and  her  two 
Turkish  assistants,  Suat  Cobanoglu 
and  Frank  Alp,  found  the  govern- 
ment co-operative.  Whatever  they 
suggested,  the  officials  were  gen- 
erally willing  to  try. 

"If  progress  is  slow  here,"  Mrs. 
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Lutz  told  us,  "it  is  largely  because 
there  are  so  many  problems  to  be 
met  that  we  must  attend  to  first 
things  first.  Eventually,  of  course, 
we  shall  have  to  do  an  overall  job. 
How  much  good  will  it  do  to  inocu- 
late a  child  against  smallpox  if  you 
send  him  home  to  die  of  malnutri- 
tion? What  good  is  treating  him 
only  for  trachoma  if  you  send  him 
back  to  suffer  from  malaria,  yaws, 
tuberculosis?  If  a  ship  has  many 
leaks  you  have  to  work  at  plugging 
them  all." 

That,  we  found  in  Turkey  and 
elsewhere,  is  exactly  what  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
does:  it  works  at  a  multiplicity  of 
problems.  In  area  after  area,  we 
saw  pure  water  being  piped  down 
from  nearby  mountains  into  com- 
munities which  had  never  before 
had  any  knowledge  of  sanitation. 
We  found  demonstration  vegetable 
gardens  to  show  people  what  they 
could  grow  with  proper  fertilizers: 
tomatoes,  beans,  peas,  lettuce — all 
products  never  before  cultivated 
here.  And  we  found  vocational 
schools  that  teach  everything  from 
agricultural  methods  to  metalwork, 
woodwork,  and  mechanical  care  of 
farm  equipment. 

UNICEF  efforts  are  constantly 
broadening  in  scope.  The  agency 
now  is  engaged  in  more  than  500 
separate  projects  throughout  the 
119  countries  and  territories  that 
have  asked  its  help.  In  the  next  few 
years,  the  number  of  such  projects 
is  bound  to  multiply.  How  else  can 
UNICEF's  efforts  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  a  fast-growing 
world  population?  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  now  some  800  mil- 
lion children  in  developing  coun- 
tries. Most  of  them — about  500 
million — need  assistance  of  one 
kind  or  other. 

So  one  can  understand  why  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Labouisse  recently 
asked  UNICEF's  governing  board 
of  30  members,  meeting  in  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  to  raise  the  an- 
nual budget  to  $50  million  by  1969. 
This  will  require  bigger  contribu- 
tions from  the  participating  gov- 
ernments. It  will  also  ask  greater 
generosity  from  the  public. 

Many  nations  now  have  civic 
groups  which  raise  funds  for 
UNICEF's  work. 

The  United  States  Committee  for 
UNICEF,  as  an  example,  con- 
tributes over  $2.5  million  annually 
from  a  single  project:  the  Trick  or 


Treat  program.  This  began  when 
a  Philadelphia  church  sent  in  $17 
the  children  in  its  church  school 
had  collected  on  Halloween  "for 
needier  children."  The  idea  became 
so  popular  that  now  3.5  million 
children  all  over  the  United  States, 
representing  more  than  30,000 
schools  and  churches,  go  out  every 
Halloween  to  collect  trick  or  treat 
funds  on  UNICEF's  behalf.  In  fact, 
so  popular  is  the  program  in  the 
U.S.  that  it  has  been  adopted  in 
Canada  where  Canadian  children 
are  just  as  enthusiastic  about  col- 
lecting for  the  less  fortunate. 

Other  countries  have  their  own 
fund-raising  methods.  In  Denmark, 
we  saw  children  carrying  huge 
stacks  of  old  newspapers  to  school. 
Copenhagen's  waterfront  is  the  site 
of  UNICEF's  huge  international 
warehouse,  a  five-building  complex. 
To  it  come  well  over  3,000  items 
which  the  agency  distributed  to 
areas  that  require  help.  The  old 
newspapers,  collected  by  Copen- 
hagen's children,  are  chopped  up 
and  used  instead  of  sawdust  for 
soft,  safe  packing! 
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ARIOUS  other  countries  make 
their  contributions  to  UNICEF  in 
various  ways.  One  year,  Switzer- 
land established  voluntary  "milk 
days"  when  schoolchildren  brought 
money  to  class  to  provide  milk  for 
the  needy  of  other  lands.  In  En- 
gland, Ireland,  Australia,  and  sev- 
eral other  nations,  schoolchildren 
have  set  aside  days  for  bringing 
pennies  to  class  for  UNICEF.  This 
does  more  than  raise  money  ( about 
$1.5  million  a  year),  it  teaches  a 
young  generation  to  care  about 
those  in  other  lands. 

Institutions,  too,  take  part.  At 
the  A.  Holly  Patterson  Home  for 
the  Aged  in  Uniondale,  N.Y.,  for 
example,  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  prepare  mailings  of  UNI- 
CEF greeting  cards  to  potential 
customers.  The  work  of  these  volun- 
teers so  far  has  saved  UNICEF 
enough  to  protect  120,000  children 
from  yaws,  to  buy  antituberculosis 
vaccine  for  300,000,  and  provide 
milk  for  1.5  million. 

In  a  number  of  nations,  private 
national  organizations — "Commit- 
tees for  UNICEF"— have  adopted 
certain  projects  as  their  own.  Peo- 
ple in  Great  Britain  are  paying  for 
a  program  that  will  improve  ma- 
ternal health  in  Malaysia.  Contrib- 


utors in  the  Netherlands  are  sup- 
porting the  establishment  of  rural 
schools  in  Colombia.  West  Ger- 
many is  paying  for  a  vocational 
training  plan  in  Tunisia.  All  this, 
UNICEF  officials  feel,  ties  peoples 
more  closely  to  one  another. 

Not  the  least  of  UNICEF's 
values  is  something  seldom  men- 
tioned; yet  it  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance. This  was  brought  sharply 
to  our  attention  in  Paris,  when  we 
attended  a  UNICEF  meeting  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  Georges  Sicault.  There 
we  commented  on  the  fact  that  the 
eight  people  present  represented 
France,  England,  Poland,  Canada, 
West  Germany,  Turkey,  India,  and 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Sicault 
promptly  said,  "We  do  not  consider 
nationalities  here.  We  are  simply 
eight  people  with  a  common  cause." 

His  words  underscored  the  sig- 
nificant fact  that  UNICEF  provides 
an  area  in  which  the  free  world 
and  the  communist  states  can  and 
do  work  together  in  harmony.  As 
Director  Labouisse  says,  "We  be- 
lieve that,  by  giving  today's  chil- 
dren a  chance  to  grow  into  useful 
and  happier  citizens,  UNICEF  con- 
tributes to  removing  some  of  the 
seeds  of  world  tension  and  future 
conflicts."  Obviously  most  of  the 
world  agrees.  Last  year  UNICEF 
received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Today,  in  its  20th  year  of  exist- 
ence, the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  can  look  back  upon  many 
achievements.  But  no  one  in  its 
offices  seems  to  be  looking  back. 
UNICEF  people  all  talk  only  of  the 
prodigious  challenges  that  lie 
ahead.  They  speak  of  the  African 
regions  that  have  only  one  doctor 
for  even'  100.000  people.  They 
speak  of  the  fact  that  half  the 
world's  school-age  population  is 
still  getting  no  education  at  all. 
They  speak  of  the  half  billion  chil- 
dren who  are  the  \ictims  of  disease, 
of  malnutrition,  of  ignorance. 

Wherever  these  children  may  be 
and  however  inaccessible  their 
homes,  they  are  human  beings  who 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  world: 
this  is  UNICEF  doctrine. 

Perhaps  civilization  is  at  last  be- 
coming ashamed  of  the  fact  that, 
while  it  is  planning  to  conquer  the 
moon,  it  has  long  been  neglecting 
the  more  mundane  needs  of  half  a 
billion  of  earth's  own  children.  It 
is  a  situation  that  surely  needs  to 
be  corrected.  UNICEF  is  dedicated 
to  that  task.  □ 
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Little  Mie-Wcn  in  Formosa  already  knows 
many  things  ...  the  gnawing  of  hunger  .  .  .  the 
shivering  of  fear  .  .  .  the  misery  of  being  un- 
wanted. 

But  she  has  never  known  love.  Her  mother 
died  when  she  was  born.  Her  father  was  poor — 
and  didn't  want  a  girl  child.  So  Mie-Wen  has 
spent  her  baby  years  without  the  affection  and 
security  every  child  craves. 

Your  love  can  give  Mie-Wen,  and  children 
just  as  needy,  the  privileges  you  would  wish  for 
your  own  child. 

Through  Christian  Children's  Fund  you  can 
sponsor  one  of  these  youngsters.  We  use  the 
word  sponsor  to  symbolize  the  bond  of  love  that 
exists  between  you  and  the  child. 

The  cost?  Only  $10  a  month.  Your  love  is 
demonstrated  in  a  practical  way  because  your 
money  helps  with  nourishing  meals  .  .  .  medical 
care  .  .  .  warm  clothing  .  .  .  education  .  .  . 
understanding  housemothers  .  .  . 

And  in  return  you  will  receive  your  child's 
personal  history,  photograph,  plus  a  description 
of  the  orphanage  where  your  child  lives.  You 
can  write  and  send  packages.  Your  child  will 
know  who  you  are  and  will  answer  your  letters. 
Correspondence  is  translated  at  our  overseas 
offices. 

(If  you  want  your  child  to  have  a  special 
gift — a  pair  of  shoes,  a  warm  jacket,  a  fuzzy 
bear — you  can  send  your  check  to  our  office, 
and  the  entire  amount  will  be  forwarded,  along 
with  your  instructions.) 

Will  you  help?  Requests  come  from  orphan- 
ages every  day.  And  they  are  urgent.  Children 
wrapping  rags  on  their  feet,  school  books  years 
out  of  date,  milk  supplies  exhausted,  babies 
abandoned  by  unwed  mothers. 

Since  1938  thousands  of  American  sponsors 
have  found  this  to  be  an  intimate  person-to- 
person  way  of  sharing  their  blessings  with 
youngsters  around  the  world. 

Little  Mie-Wen  and  children  like  her  need 
your  love — won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  are  urgently  needed  this  month  for 
children  in  Korea,  Formosa,  India,  Brazil,  Japan 
and  Hong  Kong.  (Or  let  us  select  a  child  for 
you  from  our  emergency  list.) 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S 


FUND,  Inc. 


Richmond,  Va.  23204 


I  wish  to  sponsor   □  boy   □girl  in  (Country)  

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most.  I  will  pay  $10  a  month. 

I  enclose  my  first  payment  of  $ Send  me  child's  name, 

story,  address,  and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give  $ .. 

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 

Name 


Address 

City 

State  


Zip 


Government  Approved,  Registered  (VFA-080)  with  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  deductible. 
Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge,  Toronto  7.  tg  126 
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JIMMY'S 
DISCOVERY 


By  }.  WOODROW  HEA 
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Jimmy  and  Stubby,  his  little  stubby-legged, 
stubby-tailed  dog,  were  eager  to  get  out  into  the  fresh 
Christmas  Eve  snowfall.  .  .  .  Stubby  ran  aliead. 
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ND  BE  carefuJ  crossing  the 
street  on  the  way  to  the  store,"  said 
Jimmy's  mother.  "It's  dusk  and  the 
ear  drivers  can't  see  you  very  well. 
Bui  1  need  more  sugar  it  I'm  going 
to  finish  these  gingerbread  men." 

"Sua-,   sure,   we'll    he  careful,"  said 

Jimmy  as  he  snapped  on  his  boots. 

He  and  Stubby,  his  little  stubby- 
legged,  stubby-tailed  dog,  were  eager 
lo  get  out  into  the  fresh  Christinas 
Eve  snowfall. 

They  banged  out  the  door,  Stubby 
running  ahead  and  woofing  joyfully. 
Mr.  Mackson,  the  man  next  door,  was 
shoveling  his  walk  again,  and  snow 
was  piled  high  in  front  of  all  the 
houses. 

As  they  came  to  the  corner,  Jimmy 
called  a  warning,  but  Stubby  darted 
joyfully  ahead — right  into  the  path  of 
an  oncoming  car.  A  wheel  hit  Stubby, 
flung  him  in  the  air,  and  into  a  snow- 
bank, where  he  lay  whimpering. 
Jimmy  ran  to  Stubby  and  tried  to  com- 
fort him. 

"What  a  thing  to  happen  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,"  sobbed  the  boy. 

"Here,  let  me  see  what  I  can  do," 
said  a  voice.  Jimmy  looked  up  through 
his  tears  to  see  Mr.  Mackson. 

"I   took   care   of   a   lot   of   animals 


when  1  was  a  bo)  on  the  farm,"  be 
said  as  he  bent  (low  n. 

"It  might  lie  a  sprain  or  a  broken 
leg,"  he  added,  feeling  the  swelling 
limb.  "Let's  get  him  inside  where  it's 
warm.'' 

Mr.  Mackson  carelulh  picked  up 
(he  little  dog,  and  they  went  down 
into  the  Macksons'  basement. 

Jimmy  watched  Mr.  Mackson  make 

a  splint  lor  Stubby's  leg  out  of  two 
thin  pieces  of  wood  From  his  work- 
table  and  a  clean  rag  torn  into  Strips, 
Then  the  neighbor  made  a  bed  for 
Stubby  near  the  furnace,  using  a  piece 
of  old  rug. 

"I  think  he  will  be  more  comfort- 
able if  we  don't  move  him  any  more," 
said  Mr.  Mackson.  "The  sprain  will  be 
better  tomorrow  and  probably  you 
can  take  him  home." 

"OK,"  replied  Jimmy  unhappily. 
"Thanks,  Mr.  Mackson.  It  was  swell 
of  you  to  help.  But  why  did  God  let 
this  happen  on  Christmas  Eve? 
Stubby  never  did  any  harm  to  any- 
body." 

"Just  be  thankful  that  it  wasn't 
worse.  I  don't  think  God  lets  such 
things  happen.  Many  times  we  do. 
You  should  have  put  a  leash  on 
Stubby.  You  know  how  he  runs  ahead 
of  you." 

Jimmy  smiled  weakly  and  nodded. 


I  hanks,    again,    Mi     Mackson,"    be 

said,  and  went  on  to  (In-  stoie. 

That  night,  as  he  was  finishing  his 
prayer,  Jimmy  said: 

"Thank  you.  Cod,  lor  watching  out 

for  Stubby  so  he  didn't  get  burl  really 

bad." 

Jimmy  was  silent  a  moment.  I  Inn 
he  looked  up  at  his  mother  who  was 
listening  to  his  prayer. 

"Mom,  what's  Clod  really  like?  Mr. 
Mackson  says  God  never  lets  acci- 
dents happen.  He  says  sometimes  we 
cause   them." 

Jimmy's  mother  thought  a  minute. 
"Yes,  I  suppose  that's  right.  We  be- 
lieve many  things  about  God.  But  the 
main  thing  we  believe  is  that  God 
loves  us  and  cares  for  us  in  spite  of 
our  faults." 

Jimmy's  face  lit  up.  "I  understand," 
he  said.  "God  helps  us  because  we 
need  him — sort  of  the  way  Mr.  Mack- 
son helped  Stubby  when  he  needed 
care." 

Jimmy's  mother  smiled.  "As  you 
grow  up,"  she  said,  "you'll  learn  more 
about  God,  but  that's  a  good  way  to 
explain  what  God's  love  and  care  are 
like." 

Jimmy  lay  back  on  his  pillow,  smil- 
ing. "I'm  glad  I  found  out  about  that," 
he  said.  "That's  the  best  Christmas 
present  of  all."  □ 


Snowstorm 

in  a 

Fishbowl 


'Thank  You'  Prayer 
For  Understanding  Parents 

Thank  you,  Cod,  for  a  Mom  and  Dad 
Who  understand  when  things  go  wrong, 
Who  know  that  my  mistakes 
Were  not  because  I'm  bad. 

Thank  you,  Cod,  for  a  Mom  and   Dad 
Who  know  I  want  to  do  my  best 
Though  often  I'm  a  mischief 
And  they  get  a  little  mad. 

When  they  understand,  I  know. 
Dad   roughs   my   hair, 
Mom  holds  me  tight. 

Thanks,   Cod.   I  know  you   planned   it  so. 
— Ruth  Baron 


NO  SNOW  for  Christmas?  You  can 
make  your  own  snowstorm  in  a  bowl 
and  use  it  as  a  centeiyjiece  on  the 
table  or  mantel. 

All  you  need  is  a  clear  glass  con- 
tainer, such  as  a  fishbowl,  vase,  or 
gallon  jar;  a  figurine  (it  may  be  of 
china,  glass,  or  even  a  heavy  candle); 
15  or  20  mothballs;  harmless  citric 
acid,  which  you  may  buy  at  the  drug- 
store; and  baking  soda. 

If  the  figurine  is  too  light  to  stand 
upright  in  water,  it  might  be  weighted 


with  some  small  stones  stuffed  inside. 

Place  the  figurine  in  the  container, 
fill  the  container  with  water  up  to 
two  inches  from  the  top,  and  let  it 
reach  room  temperature.  Next,  drop 
in  10  or  12  mothballs;  then,  for  each 
two  quarts  of  water,  add  a  teaspoon 
each  of  baking  soda  and  citric  acid. 

Gas  bubbles  will  form  on  the  moth- 
balls, lighten  them,  and  one  by  one 
they  will  float  to  the  top  of  the  water. 
When  the  bubbles  burst  in  the  air,  the 
balls  will  drift  to  the  bottom  and  stay 


until  more  bubbles  form  and  lift  them 
up  again. 

If  they  do  not  start  working  im- 
mediately, add  a  little  more  of  each 
powder.  They  should  work  for  two 
hours  or  more.  When  they  stop,  add 
one-half  teaspoon  of  either  soda  or 
acid.  Whichever  you  use,  next  time 
add  the  other. 

When  the  water  becomes  cloudy, 
empty  the  bowl  and  start  over,  using 
the  same  mothballs. 

— Dee  Woods 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


Neither  'Shouts'  Nor  'Prattle' 

CARL  ALLINGER,  Pastor 

Methodist  Church 

Hatfield,  Ind. 

In  his  article  The  Courage  to  Doubt 
[October,  page  18],  Dean  Robert  H. 
Hamill  says  some  good  things  and  states 
well-defined  ideas.  But  when  he  quotes 
Luther  to  strengthen  his  argument,  he 
throws  his  reasoning  out  of  gear.  He 
quotes  Luther  as  saying  that  God  pre- 
fers the  angry  shout  of  the  atheist  to 
the  prattle  of  the  pious. 

Since  when  has  God  stooped  to  choos- 
ing the  lesser  evil?  The  God  I  worship 
chooses  only  the  right.  Neither  the 
angry  shout  of  an  atheist  nor  the  prattle 
of  the  pious  is  acceptable  to  God! 

A  Ridiculous  Kind  of  'Faith' 

RICHARD  C.  MILLER 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  was  very  much  disappointed  with 
The  Courage  to  Doubt.  This  article 
concerns  a  faith  which  is  neither  bibli- 
cal nor  Christian.  The  author's  state- 
ment concerning  disbelief  in  God  for 
God's  sake,  and  consequent  justifica- 
tion thereby,  is  patently  ridiculous.  The 
"faith"  which  Dean  Hamill  mentions 
certainly  is  not  that  of  which  Paul  spoke 
so  eloquently — faith  in  the  finished 
work  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God. 

As  a  student  at  Westminster  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  a  member  of  the 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church,  I 
read  your  magazine  with  avid  interest. 
Your  October  editorial,  Reflections  on 
an  Anniversary  [page  17],  mentions  the 
fact  that  you  do  not  speak  officially 
for  The  Methodist  Church.  But  I  do 
feel  that  you  represent  the  consensus 
of  Methodist  thinking,  and  it  is  because 
of  this  thinking,  as  reflected  in  your 
magazine,  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
union  of  our  denominations. 

Doubt  Is  Not  Denial 

R.  H.  THOMPSON 

Lake  George,  Minn. 

Your  October  issue  sets  before  us 
two  interesting  articles — especially  in- 
teresting when  considered  together.  I 
refer  to  Dean  Hamill's  The  Courage 
to  Doubt  and  Robert  L.  Gildea's  The 
Monkey  Trial  Isn't  Over  Yet!  [page  28]. 

I  share  Dean  Hamill's  concern  for 
freedom  to  doubt,  but  I  am  disturbed 


that  he  has  equated  doubt  with  denial. 
To  doubt  is  to  question.  To  deny  is  to 
cease  questioning.  Denial  is  as  firm  a 
position  as  are  the  religious  beliefs  of 
childhood.  But  doubt  does  not  always 
lead  to  denial. 

The  temper  of  the  article  about  the 
monkey  trial  is  most  unliberal.  There 
is  more  than  a  little  taste  of  the  lash 
in  the  description  of  fundamentalists. 
Is  there  a  doubt  that  the  fundamental- 
ists cited  in  the  article  as  political  ac- 
tivists are  acting  "with  honesty,  open- 
ness, and  integrity"?  This  quarter 
requested  by  you  in  your  editorial  of 
the  same  issue  [Reflections  on  an  Anni- 
versary, page  17]  certainly  should  be 
extended  to  others.  The  fundamentalists 
may  be  acting  upon  their  doubts  about 
evolution — exercising  their  "courage  to 
doubt"! 

Are  you  going  to  come  out  later  with 
"The  Monkey  Trial  in  Reverse" — the 
story  of  the  recent  attempts  on  the  West 
Coast  to  bar  schools  from  showing  films 
from  the  Moody  Institute  of  Science 
because  they  do  not  teach  evolution? 

'Revolt  Against  Cod' 

MRS.  W.  D.  THIESSEN 

Beloit,  Kans. 

First  you  begin  subtly  undermining 
the  Bible  by  promoting  doubts  about 
God's  existence,  then  you  come  forth 
in    open    revolt    against    him    in    The 


PidioJO 


"I  ]ooe  to  buy  here — they're  so 
nice  about  taking  things  back." 


Monkey  Trial  Isn't  Over  Yet!  You  com- 
pletely ignore  such  scientists  as  Pas- 
teur, Newton,  Faraday,  and  modern 
scientists  who  find  stronger  faith  in  the 
inerrancy  of  the  Bible  by  their  proven 
discoveries  which  shed  more  light  on 
Bible  truths. 

Evolution  teaching  as  shown  in  Mr. 
Gildea's  article  along  with  "legends 
and  myths"  of  the  Bible  espoused  by 
many  churchmen  are  driving  us  funda- 
mentalists who  revere  the  Bible  away 
from  such  apostate  leadership.  We  see 
the  Bible's  prophecies  fulfilled  before 
our  very  eyes,  archaeological  discov- 
eries proving  it  true  in  detail,  and  lives 
miraculously  healed  of  sin  and  illness 
— all  of  which  the  modernists  overlook. 
Together  is  progressive  all  right — to- 
ward Satan-inspired  writers! 

Evidence  Not  'Overwhelming' 

BOB   RICHMOND,   Pastor 

Carter  Park  Methodist  Church 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Robert  Gildea  asked,  "Why  is  over- 
whelming scientific  evidence  supporting 
the  theory  (of  evolution)  rejected  out- 
right?" He  seems  to  think  it  rather 
amusing  that  some  people  could  see  in 
the  theory  of  evolution  an  act  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  its  adherents.  Perhaps 
the  reason  some  people  see  things  in 
this  fight  is  because  the  scientific  evi- 
dence is  not  "overwhelming"  and  that 
belief  in  evolution  does  require  a  lot 
of  faith. 

In  dealing  with  such  a  great  subject 
as  the  origin  of  things,  we  all  need  to 
present  our  views  with  great  humility. 
This  will  help  us,  no  matter  where  we 
stand,  from  calling  "overwhelming"  that 
which  is  not  and  getting  people's  facts 
and  faith  all  mixed  up. 

Time  to  Close  Church  Doors? 

RAYMOND  L.  HAYES,  Pastor 

Pine  Hills  Methodist  Church 

Orlando,  Fla. 

If  Mr.  Gildea's  article  represents 
Methodist  thinking,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  since  we  no  longer  believe  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
but  have  substituted  a  "human  book" 
filled  with  legends  and  myths,  then  it 
would  be  best  for  us  to  close  down 
the  church,  write  "Ichabod"  over  the 
doors,  and  all  join  a  good  service  or- 
ganization. Without  a  divinely  inspired 
book,  we  have  nothing  more  to  offer 
the  world  than  have  the  Lions  or  Ki- 
wanis  clubs. 

She  Found  No  Flaws 

MARGARET  M.  BENNETT 

Gypsum.  Kans. 

Thank  you  for  printing  The  Monkey 
Trial  Isn't  Over  Yet!  I  did  not  know 
that  this  matter  is  again  in  the  courts 
and  of  concern  in  many  communities. 

Four  times  I  read  the  article  looking 
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especially  for  flaws  in  the  author's 
probe  of  the  past  for  answers  to  a 
number  of  questions  which  he  raised. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  every  sentence 
clearly  and  accurately  states  a  well- 
known  historical  fact,  not  the  writer's 
opinion.  I  think  the  discussion  is  excel- 
lent, scholarly,  and  highly  commend- 
able. Mr.  Gildea  said  nothing  that 
should  offend  either  those  who  accept 
or  those  who  reject  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. For  this  he  has  my  admiration  and 
great  praise. 

Churches'  Purpose  Confused 

SEYMOUR  W.  RUFF 
RandaUstown,  Md. 

Wayne  C.  Hartmire's  article  'The 
Church's  Mission  7s  at  Stake'  in  the 
September  Powwow,  The  Grape  Strike 
[page  46],  should  have  been  titled  "A 
Truly  Confused  Impression  of  Our 
Churches'  Purpose."  Without  realizing 
it,  Mr.  Hartmire  is  dividing  our  church 
even  more  than  it  already  is,  and  this 
is  exactly  what  the  Communists  have 
been  trying  to  accomplish  for  the  past 
30  years.  Many  of  our  Christian  leaders 
are  "sitting  ducks"  for  the  Communists. 

Let  us  all  get  back  to  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  church,  basically  to  pro- 
mote the  love  of  man  for  God  and  "love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Paul  coun- 
seled the  Colossians  to  "seek  the  things 
that  are  above."  Can  you  imagine  what 
would  happen  in  our  churches  if  our 
leaders  would  follow  this  advice  instead 
of  helping  to  build  up  unions  so  they 
may  better  fight  their  employers,  or 
rush  off  to  Selma  to  protest  against 
their  fellowmen  whom  they  judge  as 
sinners? 

Until  more  of  our  church  leaders  re- 
turn to  the  basic  teachings  of  Christ 
and  our  laity  dispels  their  apathy  and 
awakens  to  their  responsibility,  the 
church  will  continue  its  downward 
trend. 

'Ministers  Not  Qualified' 

EUGENE  L.  ABRAHAMSON 

Hotchkiss,  Colo. 

We  were  gratified  to  read  Neal  D. 
Barker's  article  'Churches  Have  Turned 
Against  Farmers'  in  the  September 
Powwow.  He  presented  the  view  of  our 
fruitgrowers  very  ably,  and  we  were 
pleased  that  someone  dared  to  speak 
out. 

We  feel  that  the  church  is  hurting 
the  situation  by  insisting  that  workers 
be  unionized.  Lack  of  understanding  of 
the  problems  in  dealing  with  migrant 
help  result  in  the  ministers'  not  being 
qualified  to  judge  what  really  should 
be  done. 

Many  migrant  workers  are  men  from 
broken  homes,  drug  addicts,  alcoholics, 
and  others  unable  to  adjust  to  life. 
These  people  constitute  a  major  prob- 
lem in  the  present  society.  Solving  this 
problem    should   not   be    the   responsi- 


bility   of    the    fanner    simply    because 

farm  work  is  all  thai    these  men  can  do. 

The  much  criticized  piecework  sys- 
tem is  not  only  a  I  to  the  em- 
ployer to  realize  adequate  production 
for  the  wage's  he  pays  OUl  bul  also  pro- 
vides the  opportunity   foi    the   worker 

to  receive  at  least  double  what  he  would 
earn   by  a  set  hourly  Wage. 

Truth  Rejected  for  Propaganda 

H.  B.  KEITH 

Delano,  Calij. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church  for  over  50  years  and  a 
regular  subscriber  of  the  Christian 
Advocate  and  Together  which  I  had 
esteemed  a  worthy  publication.  But 
your  September  issue  was  the  last 
straw.  By  publishing  The  Grape  Strike 
you  have  indicated  that  you  want  to 
leave  the  path  of  truth  and  honesty 
and  join  in  the  field  of  propaganda 

What  you  have  published  as  news  of 
Delano  and  its  problems  is  not  really 
news.  You  can  find  the  same  in  any 
communist  paper  in  this  country  and 
Russia.  The  papers  are  full  of  this  kind 
of  undue  publicity  given  to  Delano. 
Your  paper  was  not  giving  out  news; 
it  was  only  adding  insult  to  injury  to 
the  farmers,  churches,  and  business 
people  in  this  area. 

Old  Ways  Still  Needed 

MRS.  HARRY  WING 

Downers  Grove,  III. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Bishop  Gerald  H. 
Kennedy's  comment  in  New  Life  Stirs 
an  Old  Structure  [September,  page  3] 
that  he  was  "a  little  weary  of  the 
brethren  who  say  the  old  ways  [of 
evangelism]   won't  work." 

I  commend  the  bishop  for  his  belief 
regarding  the  older  methods  of  evan- 
gelistic effort.  (I  do  not  mean  being 
fanatical.)  I  believe  that  we  should  re- 
turn to  some  of  these  programs  as  the 
way  to  arouse  a  deeper  and  more  sin- 
cere spiritual  response  in  people. 

Another  'Involved'  Teen 

KATHY  SIMPSON,  Age  17 

Indiana,  Pa. 

I  could  have  stood  up  and  cheered 
when  I  read  the  excerpt  from  Linda 
Guyer's  Youth-Sunday  sermon  in  the 
September  Teens  Together  column 
[page  50].  I  am  really  glad  there  are 
teens  like  Linda  who  have  the  courage 
to  speak  out  on  getting  involved  in  the 
human  race. 

This  past  summer  I  had  the  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  work  for  two  weeks 
at  Bethany  House,  the  Methodist  inner- 
city  project  on  the  north  side  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  teens  who  worked  there 
were  faced  with  the  real  challenge  of 
getting  involved  with  people  of  an  en- 
tirely different  cultural  and  economic 
background.    We    rubbed    elbows    with 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFT 
FOR  THE  ENTIRE 
FAMILY 

NELSON  RSV  FAMILY  BIBLE  Extra 
large  type,  generous  margins  and  large 
page  size  make  this  magnificent  Bible 
especially  welcome  to  older  people.  A 
thoughtful  gift  with  many  features: 
16  color  Illustrations  •  32  pages  of 
Bible  Helps  •  92-page  Concise  Con- 
cordance •  12  Maps  in  color  •  4-Page 
Family  Record. 
6807  — Black     genuine     leather,     gold 

edges.  Gift  boxed $15.00 

Revised  Standard  Version,  King  James, 
and  American  Standard  Version  Bibles 
in  a  wide  range  of  styles  and  prices  for 
every  one  on  your  gift  list. 


At  your  bookstore. 
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TOCETHER  advertisers  like  to  know  that  you 
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Now  Many  Wear 

FALSE  TEETH 

With  Little  Worry 

Eat,  talk,  laugh  or  sneeze  without  fear  of 
Insecure  false  teeth  dropping,  slipping  or 
wobbling.  FASTEETH  holds  plates  firmer  and 
more  comfortably.  This  pleasant  powder  has 
no  gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feeling.  It's 
alkaline.  Doesn't  cause  nausea.  Checks  "plate 
odor"  (denture  breath).  Dentures  that  fit  are 
essential  to  health.  See  your  dentist  regular- 
ly. Get  FASTEETH  now  at  all  drug  counters 


Stability  and 
Permanence 

In  Support  of  Christian 
Higher  Education 

Through  a  continuing,  responsible 
trusteeship  The  National  Methodist  Foun- 
dation for  Christian  Higher  Education  will 
live  to  serve  all  of  Methodist  higher  edu- 
cation as  long  as  there  is  a  Methodist 
church. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can 
give  lasting  support  to  Methodist  higher 
education  through  gifts,  trusts,  annuities, 
and    bequests   write  to 

The  National  Methodist  Foundation 
for   Christian    Higher    Education 

Methodist    Board    of    Education 

P.O.    Box   871 

Nashville,    Tennessee   37202 
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Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth  .  .  . 
Mountains  and  all  hills, 
fruit  trees,  and  all  cedars! 

inspired  by  the  God-given  beauty  of  the  earth,  an  ancient 
psalmist  wrote  his  hymn  of  praise.  This,  the  148th  Psalm,  is 
the  theme  of  Together'?,  11th  Photo  Invitational — and  it  gives 
our  large  family  of  photographers  the  opportunity  to  interpret 
in  full  color  the  masterful  imagery  of  this  majestic  hymn  to 
the  Creator.  Why  not  try  your  hand?  We  will  pay  $25  for 
each  35-mm.  slide  used,  $35  for  larger  sizes. — Editors 

HERE  ARE  THE  RULES 

1.  Send  no  more  than  10  color  transparencies.  (Color  prints  or  negatives  are 
not  eligible.) 

2.  Identify  each  slide;  explain  why  it  was  inspired,  where  taken,  and  by 
whom. 

3.  Enclose  loose  stamps  for  return  postage.  (Do  not  stick  stamps  to  anything.) 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  February  1,  1967. 

5.  Original  slides  bought  and  all  reproduction  rights  become  Together's 
property.  (For  their  files,  photographers  will  receive  duplicates  of  all  slides 
purchased  from  submissions.) 

6.  Slides  not  accepted  will  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible.  Care  will  be  used 
in  handling  transparencies,  but  Together  cannot  be  responsible  for  slides  lost 
or  damaged. 

Send  your  .submissions  to: 

TOGETHER    Photo  Editor,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068 


some  of  the  best  and  worst  people  I 
have  ever  met.  I  came  to  realize  that 
to  live  my  faith  I  had  to  become  in- 
volved. 

Christians  can't  isolate  themselves 
from  the  bad  side  of  this  earth.  Christ 
was  not  afraid,  and  loved  to  associate 
with  the  "unlovely"  and  to  break  down 
the  walls  of  prejudice.  Are  we,  his  fol- 
lowers, to  do  any  less? 

'Don't  Fear  Controversy' 

ROBERT  BREUNIG 

Bowie,  Md. 

My  sincere  congratulations  to  you 
for  publication  of  Together.  I  have  en- 
joyed each  issue  and  proudly  display 
it  in  my  home. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  stir  up  contro- 
versy. It  is  a  normal  means  of  provid- 
ing information.  We  depend  on  you 
for  it.  Every  Methodist  should  be  grate- 
ful and  proud  of  this  magazine. 

Does   the  Tempo   Matter? 

MRS.  ROBERT  MENSING 
Denver,  Ind. 

I  respect  the  right  of  Mrs.  E.  L.  Pres- 
ley to  dislike  the  use  of  jazz  tempo  in 
church  music.  [See  Jazz  in  Worship 
Sacrilegious,  October,  page  72.]  But 
to    call    it   sacrilegious   is   not   correct. 

The  dictionary  gives  the  meaning  of 
sacred  to  be  anything  "set  apart  for  the 
service  or  worship  of  deity,"  and  the 
Bible  tells  us  to  "make  a  joyful  noise 
to  the  Lord."  Jazz  is  often  joyful  and 
lively,  with  the  accents  in  unusual 
places.  But  does  it  matter  at  what  tempo 
the  praises  of  God  are  sung? 

So  many  churches  today  are  stag- 
nant. They  are  losing  their  young  peo- 
ple. The  older  people  are  failing  to 
accept  what  youthful  Christians  need 
to  give  them  the  desire  to  center  their 
lives  around  the  church. 

I'm  sure  that  God  will  especially 
bless  the  minister  who  takes  the  time 
to  see  that  the  young  people  entrusted 
to  his  care  have  the  right  to  worship  in 
ways  interesting  to  them,  preferably 
with  more  tender  direction  and  fewer 
adult  "don'ts." 

Too  Many  Trivial  Letters 

GERALD  F.  HARRIS,  Pastor 

First  Methodist  Church 

Auburn,  N.Y. 

Why  do  you  publish  so  many  nega- 
tive letters  on  trivial  subjects,  such  as 
dancing,  jazz,  and  others?  No  doubt 
you  are  attempting  to  be  fair,  or  does 
the  staff  have  a  group  persecution  com- 
plex? Or  are  positive  letters  too  few 
to  fill  the  space? 

Your  columns  could  better  be  given 
to  letters  that  affirm  and  express  the 
joy  of  the  faith  even  if  you  do  not  re- 
ceive many  of  them.  Why  clutter  up  the 
pages  of  an  excellent  Christian  family 
magazine    with    the    thoughts   of   those 
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A     WELCOME     GIFT 


Pocket  Books  of 
FAITH,    HOPE,    POWER 

Compiled  by  Bishop  Ralph  S.  Cushman 

Three  inspirational  pocket-size  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, poetry,  and  quotations.  Beautifully  printed, 
bound  in  imitation  leather  and  gold  stamped. 
Set  of  three  books  in  white  gift  box,  $2.00. 
Sin°ie     books,     75C    each,    $7.50    per    dozen. 


World's  moat  widely  uaed  devotional  puide 

1908  Grand  Avenue.  Nashville,  Tcnn.    37203 


YOUR  CHURCH 

can  get  spiritual  enrichment  by 
every  family  in  the  congrega- 
tion using  the  daily  devotions 
in  The  Upper  Room. 

Investigate  The  Upper  Room 
Family  Plan  today. 

The  Upper  Room 

1908  Grand  Ave..  Nashville.  Tenn.    37203 


TOURS 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  THREE-IN-ONE  TOUR. 
Europe.  Holy  Land,  Orient  via  Pan  American. 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  Greece,  Cairo,  Jor- 
dan. Israel,  India,  Bangkok,  Singapore,  Hong 
Kong.  Japan,  Hiroshima.  Honolulu.  48  exciting 
days'  travel,  fun.  education.  July  13/August  29. 
19G7.  $2,545  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  experienced  Meth- 
odist directors.  Information  brochure:  Dr.  Ira 
Allen,  Americans  Abroad  Inc.,  317- 14th  Avenue 
S.E.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55414.  Reservations 
limited,  held  for  $100  down  refundable.  Non- 
denominational. 


EUROPEAN  PALESTINE  TOUR,  New  Low 
Price.  Exciting  adventure  in  the  land  of 
the  Bible  with  congenial  Christian  group. 
Personally  escorted,  offering  superb  accom- 
modations, plus  innumerable  extra  features 
at  no  extra  cost.  1 5  years  travel  experience. 
Rev.  Lester  K.  Welch,  900  4th  Street,  S.  W., 
Washington,   D.  C.     20024 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


HELP    WANTED 


REFERENCE  LIBRARIAN  FOR  METHODIST 
COLLEGE.  Must  have  at  least  a  Master's  De- 
gree in  library  science.  Teaching  two  courses 
each  semester  is  part  of  the  assignment. 
Chairmanship  of  department  for  fully  quali- 
fied candidate.  Write  to  Dean  Orlo  Strunk,  Jr., 
West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Buckhannon, 
West  Virginia     26201. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VISITING  ENGLAND!  WELCOME  AT  "The 
Home  of  the  Wesleys"  overnight  accommoda- 
tion. Brochure  from  The  Warden,  Old  Rectory, 
Epworth,  Doncaster,  England. 


POSITION    WANTED 


METHODIST  MINISTER  with  doctorate  and 
experience  in  Religious  Education  available  for 
Professorship  or  Minister  of  Education.  Box 
No.  T-S  TOGETHER,  201  Eighth  Ave.  S., 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 


WANTED 


WTJRLITZER  PIPE  ORGAN  parts  needed  for 
private  home  (non-commercial)  hobby  project. 
Please  contact  Walter  L.  Draughon,  3  W. 
Braman  Ct.,  Ft.   Myers,   Florida     33901. 


who  live  In  moral  and  religious 
straightjackets  and  obviously  never 
have  experienced  th<  ibundanl  life  that 
Jesus  brought  to  mankind? 

The  image  of  American  Methodism 
certainly  is  not  unhappy,  disgruntled, 
miserable,  constrained  Christianity,  but 
warm,  joyous,  expressive  responses  to 
all  life.  Let's  keep  it  ever  so,  even  in 
our  Letters  columns. 

No  Quarrel   From   Her 

MRS.  J.  F.  EPPERSON 

Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

The  October  issue  of  Together  is 
beautiful.  Congratulations  on  the  10th 
anniversary.  We  have  had  every  issue 
from  the  beginning,  and  it  does  not 
seem  that  many  years. 

The  whole  family  enjoys  the  maga- 
zine. That  doesn't  mean  we  agree  with 
every  word  printed  or  admire  every- 
thing pictured.  There's  so  much  beauty 
(and  humor?)  in  our  Father's  world 
that  we  won't  quarrel  when  occasional- 
ly you  see  fit  to  print  or  picture  some- 
•thing  that  we  consider  grotesque.  We'll 
just  turn  the  page.  "Think  and  let 
think,"  Wesley  said.  We  agree. 

Another  Girl,  Another  Bike 

WILLIAM  R.  PAGE 

Grand  Forks,  N.Dak. 

The  bicycle  incident  which  Thelma 
L.  Beach  uses  to  open  her  article  What 
Is  a  Perfect  Moment?  [September, 
page  23]  so  closely  parallels  one  of 
my  own  experiences,  it's  spooky. 

When  our  Carol  was  10  years  old, 
she  and  I  went  to  look  at  a  used  bike 
that  was   advertised  in   a   local   paper. 

I  found  it  in  good  shape  and  reasonably 
priced  so  I  said,  "We'll  take  it."  Carol's 
face  flushed,  and  she,  with  her  pigtails 
flying,  jumped  into  my  arms  with  a 
cry  of  joy  and  thankfulness.  Truly  it 
was  a  "perfect  moment"  for  us. 

Gospel  Verses   Deleted 

MRS.  M.  E.  FRERICHS 

Scottsbluff,  Nebr. 

The  article  Is  There  a  Murderer  Here? 
by  Pastor  Harold  P.  Lewis  [October, 
page  56]  begins  with  the  verse:  "Neither 
do  I  condemn  you;  go,  and  do  not  sin 
again." — John  8:11. 

After  reading  what  Pastor  Lewis  had 
to  say,  I  picked  up  a  Bible  to  read 
John's  eighth  chapter  from  the  begin- 
ning. To  my  surprise,  I  found  the  first 

II  verses  of  the  chapter  had  been  de- 
leted from  this  Bible.  (It  was  presented 
to  our  son  in  1960  in  the  5th-grade 
Sunday-school  class.) 

Out  of  curiosity  I  checked  the  Bible 
which  I  received  in  1942  at  the  time  of 
my  confirmation.  The  11  verses  are  in 
it.  I  am  going  to  put  the  "revised" 
edition  away  and  keep  out  my  own. 

Researchers  have  found  that  this 
passage   (actually  beginning  with  John 


If  you  leave  no  will, 
your  whole  lifetime 
of  Christian 
stewardship  can  be 
wiped  out  overnight 


All  your  life  you've  been  faithful  in 
your  use  of  this  world's  goods.  While 
your  children  were  still  in  their  cribs 
you  began  saving  for  their  education. 
Through  modest  investments  you've 
provided  them  a  debt-free  home  and 
extra  income  for  a  "rainy  day". 
You've  made  it  a  rule  to  give  back  to 
God  through  His  church  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  good  things  He 
has  given  you. 

But  suppose  you  leave  no  will?  Or 
suppose  you  leave  only  a  "do-it-your- 
self" will,  scribbled  off  and  tucked 
away  in  the  desk?  What  happens  at 
your  life's  end?  Depending  on  local 
laws,  the  state  may  provide  only 
meagerly  for  your  loved  ones. 
There'll  be  little  chance  of  your 
church  receiving  the  help  you'd  like 
to  provide  it  after  your  death. 

The  World  Division  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  recommends  you  con- 
sider making  it  the  beneficiary  of  a 
bequest,  with  the  stipulation  that 
annuity  agreements  be  issued  to  your 
loved  ones  upon  your  death.  In  this 
way,  you  will  provide  them  an  as- 
sured income  with  substantial  tax 
savings  and  free  them  of  the  burdens 
of  estate  management.  Upon  their 
deaths,  your  earthly  treasure  will 
serve  the  church  perpetually,  spread- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  by 
return  mail  complete  information. 
Do  it  today  while  there  is  yet  time. 

WORLD  DIVISION 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 
OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

Dr.  Ashton  A.  Almand,  Treasurer 
475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10027 


Dear  Dr.  Almand: 

Please  send  me  full  information  on: 

□  Wills  and  Bequests 

□  Guaranteed  Life  Income  through 
Annuity  Plans 

Name: 


T-126 


Address- 
City 


.State. 


.ZIP- 


December    1 966  \Together 
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BICBEAUTIFUL1966 

ChRisumas 

An  American  Annual  oj 

Christmas  Literature  and  Art 

VOL.  36  •  EDITED 
BY  R.  E.  HAUCAN 

Traditional 

Holiday 

best  seller. 

Season's 
best  buy! 


ALL-NEW  FEATURES 

The  Gospel  story  uniquely  illustrated  • 
Creches  from  many  countries  •  Euro- 
pean tapestry  •  Christmas  antiques  •  8 
music  pages  •  An  illustrated  story  • 
Customs  in  other  lands  •  Other  de- 
lightful  features  Qm  ^^ 

in  envelope  —  still  only  $1 .50 

LIBRARY  EDITION 

cloth  bound  —  still  only  $3.50 

68  large  103/a"  x  133/4"  pages 

AT  BOOKSHOPS  EVERYWHERE 

dbh  augsburg 

RJ^J?    PUBLISHING      HOUSE 
Minneapolis,   Minnesota  55415 


PEWS,  PULPIT*  CHANCEL 

FURNITURE 

a/  write  for  Free  catalog 

T   AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES 

J.RRedington&Co. 


DEPT.  2,  SCRANTON,  PA.    18501 

CHANDLER 

SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN  •  SECRETARIAL 
OFFERS  NliVV  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE.  One  of 
Boston's  oldest,  most  distinguished  schools  offers  excel- 
lent secretarial  training  combined  with  maturing  influ- 
ence of  unusual  residence  program  in  a  world-famous 
educational  community.  2-yr.  Medical,  Legal,  Science- 
research,  Executive  specialization.  1-yr.  Course.  Beau- 
tiful residences  in  Boston's  Back  Bay.  Cultural,  social 
opportunities  of  a  city  noted  for  music,  arts,  and  ideas. 
For  catalog  and  program  folder:  Dr.  G.  I.  Rohrbough, 
President,    448    Beacon    Street,     Boston.     Mass.      02115 

McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

After  a  long  and  costly  search,  reprints  of  the  original 
1870  revised  editions  of  the  famous  McGuffey's  Readers 
have  been  completed  and  you  can  now  purchase  exact 
copies   at   the   following  low   prices   POSTPAID: 

4th  Reader     $3.50 

5th  Reader     $3.75 

6th  Reader     $4.25 


1st     Reader    $2.50 

2nd   Reader    $2.75 

3rd    Reader    $3.25 


OLD  AUTHORS,  TR-12      Rowon,  Iowa     50470 

DE  MOULIN" 
ROBES 

Designed  with  grace  and 
dignity  in  your  selection 
of  the  finest  materials 
and  beautiful  colors. 
Masterfully  tailored. 
Sensibly  priced.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and 
swatches.  State  name 
of  church  and  pulpit 
or  choir  type. 
De  Moulin  Bros.  &  Co 
1103  So.  4th  St. 
Greenville,  Illinois 


7:53)  does  not  appear  in  early  manu- 
scripts of  John's  Gospel  and  apparently 
was  inserted  several  centuries  after  the 
book  was  written.  In  one  important  an- 
cient source,  these  verses  appear,  not  in 
John,  but  in  Luke.  Mrs.  Frerich's  son 
apparently  received  a  copy  of  the  Re- 
vised Standard  Version.  Some  RSV 
editions  include  these  verses  in  footnote 
form,  while  others  have  the  passage  in 
its  expected  place  but  printed  in  italic 
type  with  footnote  reference  to  its  ques- 
tioned authenticity.  Similar  practice  is 
followed  in  the  New  English  Bible,  pub- 
lished in  1961. — Eds. 

Teaching  to  Build,  Not  Destroy 

MRS.  R.  J.  SYNWOLT 
Muskegon,  Mich. 

What  the  Draft  Could  Teach  [Sep- 
tember, page  13]  was  received  with 
gratitude  and  enthusiasm  by  this  mother 
of  three. 

How  I  wish  we  could  become  really 
excited  about  alternative,  nonmilitary 
service  to  one's  country.  If  we  teach 
our  children  to  build  and  not  to  destroy, 
then  they  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  serve  their  country  and  all  mankind 
in  constructive  ways,  not  in  killing 
their  fellowmen. 

Not  'Delightful'  for  Families 

W.  J.  RICHARDSON 

Haddonfleld,  N.J. 

Pastor  W.  Goddard  Sherman,  in  his 
Open  Pulpit  sermon  Up  the  Down 
Staircase  [August,  page  47],  describes 
Bel  Kaufmann's  book  of  the  same  title 
as  "delightful."  Some  of  the  language 
used  in  this  book  and  some  of  the 
ideas  expressed  in  it  hardly  classify 
it  as  a  book  that  the  gentleman  should 
describe  as  "delightful"  reading  for  his 
family,  for  example. 

'Catching  the  Excitement' 

MRS.  ROD  A.  RODERICK 

Houston,  Texas 

Thank  you  for  the  exceptionally  fine 
and  exciting  magazine  Together  has 
become  over  the  past  few  years.  You 
are  catching  the  excitement  and  chal- 
lenge of  God  at  work  in  our  times. 

Orchestrate  the  Hymnal 

J.  EDWIN  HOYER 

Stewardson,  III. 

After  reading  Carlton  R.  Young's 
article  Our  New  Methodist  Hymnal 
[October,  page  66],  this  thought  came 
to  me:  Why  doesn't  someone  publish  a 
complete  orchestral  arrangement  of  our 
new  hymnal  and  make  copies  available 
for  anyone  interested? 

There  are  few  churches  that  do  not 
have  several  members  who  play  instru- 
ments in  high-school  bands  or  else- 
where, and  they  all  could  be  included 
in  a  chmch  orchestra  if  orchestral  ar- 


rangements of  the  hymns  were  avail- 
able. Such  an  orchestra  could  be  very 
attractive  to  the  youth  of  any  church. 

Listen  to  What  They  Say' 

MRS.  EDWARD  HICKS 

West  Bend,  Wis. 

The  story  Pop,  in  the  August  issue 
[page  24],  is  wonderful.  I  hope  every- 
one reads  it  and  heeds  the  message 
Dana  Brookins  provides. 

So  many  elderly  people  are  passed 
by  in  this  day  and  age.  We  live  so 
much  faster  than  our  parents  and 
grandparents  did.  I  have  learned  to  re- 
member names,  places,  and  events  that 
older  people  talk  about,  and  it  pleases 
them  so  much  to  know  someone  has 
actually  listened  to  what  they  say. 


STATEMENT  OF  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT  AND  CIRCULA- 
TION, OCTOBER  1,  1966  (as  re- 
quired by  act  of  October  23,  1962; 
Section  4369,  Title  39,  United  States 
Code)  of  TOGETHER,  published 
monthly  at  201  Eighth  Avenue,  South, 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37203,  with  head- 
quarters and  business  offices  at  same 
address. 

John  E.  Procter  certifies  that  he  is  Vice- 
President  in  Charge  of  Publishing  of 
said  publication  and  that  the  following 
is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  ownership, 
management  and  circulation  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  caption: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  publisher,  editorial  director, 
editor,  and  managing  editor  are: 

Publisher,    Lovick    Pierce,    Nash- 
ville, Tennessee  37203 
Editorial   Director,   Dr.  Ewing  T. 
Wayland,     Park     Ridge,     Illinois 
60068 

Editor,     Richard    C.    Underwood, 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois  60068 
Managing    Editor,    Paige    Carlin, 
Park  Ridge.  Illinois  60068 

2.  That  the  owner  is  the  Board  of 
Publication  of  The  Methodist 
Church.  Inc.  d/b/a  The  Methodist 
Publishing  House. 

3.  That  there  are  no  bondholders, 
mortgages  or  security  holders. 

4.  That  the  printing  and  circulation 
is   as   follows: 

Total  number  of  copies  printed — 
Average   for   preceding    12 

months     712.917 

Single  issue  nearest  filinir 

date    685.000 

Paid   Circulation — 

Average  for  preceding    \2 

months 636.568 

Single  issue  nearest  filing 
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Sales  through  agents  or 
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Free  distribution — 

Average  for  preceding  12 

months     56,542 

Single  issue  nearest  riling 
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Total    number    of    copies    distrib- 
uted— 

Average  for  preceding  12 

months     693,110 

Single  issue  nearest  filing 

date    684,565 
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Together /December    1966 


Christmas 

is  a  time 
for  giving . . . 

.  .  .  to  honor  the  birthday 
of  the  gift  of  the  heavenly 
Father  to  us. 

What  a  wonderful  Christian 
occasion.  Many  have  prayed 
that  this  spirit  could  last 
throughout  the  entire  year. 
One  said  he  wished  the 
Christmas  spirit  could  be 
put  up  in  jars  and  one 
opened  every  month. 

Your  gift  of  TOGETHER 
magazine,  to  a  friend  or 
loved  one,  is  such  a  gift.  At 
mid-month,  every  month, 
your  gift  expresses  the 
Christmas  message  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood  .  .  .  Peace 
on  earth  good  will   to  men. 


KEEP 


Together* 


The  cost  is  $2.52  a  year.  See  yovr  church  agent. 


IN     THE     METHODIST 


FAMILY     CIRCLE 


For  facts  on  the  Church  Plan  write:  Together;  201    Eighth   Avenue,   South;   Nashville,   Tennessee     37203 


From  the  field  where,  tradition  says,  the  shepherds  lay  when  they  saw  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  this  is  how  the  "little  town"  looks 


A  late  afternoon  service  on 
Christmas  Eve  brings  pilgrims 
out  to  Shepherds'  Field 
to  sing  carols  in  many  tongues 
and  hear  the  Gospel  story 
in  Arabic  and  English. 
Then  they  enjoy  a  shepherd's 
supper  in  a  nearby  cave. 


Throngs  view  a  process 
of  the  Latin  patriarch,  and 
entry  into  Nativity  Chur 
the  day  before  Christm 
Five  different  celebrati 
take  place  there  be) 
Armenian  ceremonies  end 
season  on  January 


Together /December    1966 
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■ 


t 


romtas 


IN 

BeTbLebeM 


"T"   BETHLEHEM  of  Judea,  where  Jesus  was  born.  A  little 
town  to  sing  about.  Where  thousands  of  pilgrims  and  curious 
visitors  come  each  year  to  see  the  holy  places. 

Christmas  in  Bethlehem?  Fly  to  modern  Jordan. 
You  are  in  the  Arab  world,  six  miles  out  of  Jerusalem. 
Unseen  by  visitors  are  the  week:?  of  preparation — 
sewing  bright  new  clothes,  baking  goodies,  housecleaning. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
families  and  pilgrims  throng  to  a  slope  of  olive  groves 
called  Shepherds'  Field.  From  here,  the^  say,  the 
shepherds  saw  the  bright  star'that  led  them  to  the  Child. 
Clear,  chill  air  is  filled  with  carols  in  many  tongues. 
The  Gospel  story  is  read  aloud  in  Arabic  and  English. 
Then,  in  a  nearby  cave  that  nature  has  carved 
out  of  the  limestone  rock,  a  shepherds'  supper  of 
flat  loaves,  broiled  lamb  cubes,  and  olives. 

Desserts  come  later,  at  home  or  in  your  hotel — 
rich,  delicious  ma'  maul  pastries.  If  you  visit  a  Bethlehem 
family,  you  find  the  children  laughing  as  they  perform  for 
their  parents  and  wait  for  Santa,  a  recent  tradition 
from  the  West.  And  how  does  he  come?  On  camelback 
across  the  desert,  of  course.  And  under  the  family  tree 
are  gifts,  with  a  Bethlehem  creche  the  center  of  all. 

As  midnight  nears,  all  who  can  will  worship  in  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  dating  from  the  sixth  century,  now 
shared  by  Latin,  Orthodox,  and  Armenian  Christians. 
Today  it  is  open  to  all  who  come  to  worship.  In  its  grotto 
is  the  spot  where  tradition  says  Jesus  was  born. 

Expectancy  mounts  as  the  congregation  goes  inside. 
Then,  at  the  stroke  of  midnight,  comes  the  joyous  sound 
carried  around  the  world  by  radio:  the  peal  of  bells 
proclaiming,  "Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem!" 


Are  you  helping  keep  Christ  in  Christmas?^ 


Give  Bibles  this  year 


More  than  any  other  gift,  a  Bible 
speaks  the  true  meaning  of 
Christmas.  Cokesbury  has  a  wide 
selection  of  Bibles,  for  any  taste  and 
any  budget,  including  the  popular 
Young  Readers  Bible  and  the  new 
signature  Bible — the  only  one  which 
can  be  personalized  with  the  owner's 
own  signature  in  gold.  Whichever 
one  you  choose,  remember — a  Bible 
is  always  the  perfect  gift. 


YOUNG  READERS  BIBLE 

A  complete  RSV  Bible  especially 
planned  and  designed  for  use  with 
Methodists  in  connection  with 
Christian  Studies  for  Methodist 
Children.  It  features:  large  pages 
(8V2"xll");  introductory  helps  to 
each  biblical  book;  chapter  and  verse 
headings  in  dictionary-like  format; 
boldface  subject  headings;  12  full- 
color  Hammond  general  reference 
maps;  more  than  600  two-color  illus- 
trations; time  chart;  and  presenta- 
tion page.  (AP) 

□  1-4  copies each,  $5.95 

□  5  or  more each,  $4.95 


QUALITY  RSV  BIBLES 
WITH  EXTRA  FEATURES 

A  helpful  Bible  for  any  age  group. 
Contains  30  pages  of  special  Meth- 
odist study  helps.  Also  includes :  six- 
teen pages  of  full-color  Hammond 
maps  and  charts;  fifteen  pages  of 
full-color  photographs  of  the  Holy 
Land;  self-pronouncing  text;  presen- 
tation page;  ribbon  marker;  limp- 
style  binding.  Printed  in  easy-to-read 
type  on  India  paper.  Gift  boxed. 

□  Black  Sturdite,  imitation 
leather.  Red  page  edges.  CO-2 

□  Red  Sturdite,  imitation  leather. 
Red  page  edges.  CO-2R 

1-4  copies each,  $3.95 

5  or  more each,  $2.95 

□  Black  genuine  leather.  Gold 
page  edges.    CO-2L   .  .  each,  $8.25 


SIGNATURE  BIBLES 

Sign  your  name  in  gold  on  this 
special  RSV  Bible.  Place  the  gold 
foil  (included  with  Bible)  over  the 
3"  x  Y2"  panel  on  the  cover  of  Bible 
and  write  name  in  23K  gold  with 
any  ballpoint  pen.  Remove  foil  and 


signature  remains  on  Bible.  Bible  in- 
cludes: 30  pages  of  special  study 
helps,  16  full-color  illustrations,  8 
pages  of  full-color  maps,  and  pres- 
entation page. 

□  Black  binding.  Red  edges. 
CO-1B-SG 

□  Red  binding.  Red  edges. 
CO-1R-SG 

□  White  binding.  Amber  edges. 
CO-1W-SG 

1-4  copies each,  $2.75 

5  or  more each,  $2.15 


Send  miil  orders  to  Regiontl  Service  Centers 


1910  Main  Street 
Dallas,  Texas     75221 

Fifth  and  Grace  Streets 
Richmond.  Vo.     23216 

1600  Queen  Anne  Rood 
Teoneck,  N.  J     07666 


1661  North  Northwest  H», 
Park  Ridge.  III.    60068 

201  Eighth  A>cnue.  South 
Nashville.  Tenn.    37203 

85  McAllister  Street 

Son  Francisco   Calif.    94102 


Please  send  me  Bibles  indicated 

□  Payment  enclosed 

□  Charge  to  my  account 

□  Open  a  new  account 

Send  to 

Street  or  RFD 

City 

State 


.Zip  Code. 


n*Tt- 


